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INSURANCE 








When Buffalo Bill Cody scouted for insurance 
he called The Man from Equitable! 


For the past hundred years, the top people in every 
field have called The Man from Equitable. And it 
has never been more true than it is today. For this 
year all America is learning the news about the new 
Hundredth Anniversary developments in Living 
Insurance from Equitable. New graded premium 


rate structure. More benefits. Greater protectiot 
They're hearing and seeing this news on povucL4 
EDWARDS WITH THE NEWS over the entire CBS -7) 
network, 155 stations covering 95.2% of all ‘i 
homes. No wonder so many of the nation’s top lif 
underwriters enjoy being The Man from Equitabk 


Living Insurance from EQUITABLE 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States ©1959 
Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 








The Continental-National Group 


== 
ome-Guard 


Fire Insurance .: . Disability Income... Life Insurance 








All Wrapped Up in One Complete Package— 
On an Easy-to-Pay Single Monthly Premium Basis 


ow independent agents are placed in a position —_ resources to make possible this broad concept in 
» sell homeowners a new concept in home pro- _ protection. To the homeowner, it means an end 
ction . . . all needed coverages in one package: to a complexity of policies with uncoordinated 
i) fire insurance in any desired form; (2) mort- renewal dates... and relief from the burden of 
iege disability income insurance; (3) mortgage annual fire premiums. 

ncellation life insurance. The total cost is pay- To you, Home-Guard provides a means to 
2 in single, low monthly installment premiums. solidify your present business by removing it 
Three great companies have combined their from competitive pressures. 


Full details will be sent on request 





- ee 
oti Cy nr t i n e ni t a { Contact any general agent or branch of Continental 
UGLS Assurance Company, or any representative or branch 
pany y rep’ 
Ss -T of Continental Casualty Company, or any represen- 
l wv tative of the National of Hartford, or write— 


yp lit Ni at i O rn a Home-Guard Department 


table CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
310 South Michigan Avenue 


= G ie oO U p Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Any way you figure it! hit ] 
a cae oes Ronee ©@ saies 
points YOUR way to PROFITS! Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsu: 


acquired. 


Experienced Agents & General Agents na seni sear se ian 


WANTED FOR: TOTAL INSURANCE 
OUR SPECIAL PROFIT SHARING | J2mer ........ $5516 $4,724 
; POLICIES fees PR Aa 5,734 5,788 5,788 
etre gag Compare, Add up the First three months $15,275 «$16,266 $15,565 
enefits: WM ca... 6.186 5,568 
e Policy Holdersand —Ss_ | ‘Mey ........... 6,360 5,466 


Select Territory: Other Leads Set a 


CALIFORNIA © Tasik wee 8 RR tees 5,063 5,089 


aa ge ae eae ae a 4,689 5,059 
© i Commissions and bonus | October ....... 6.126 5.509 
§,221 5,224 


NEBRASKA NEVADA |i . w.__«.3 Dp........  }&»©»©5»©| = fovember ...... 
NEW MEXICO e Vested Renewals §= | December ...... 6,837 7,020 End « 


OREGON ee ‘ Janua 
oiata Sadues e Non-participating = | Year ........... $66,726 $65,565 aes. 


TEXAS and other policies 
WASHINGTON : TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 

WYOMING e Paying 4% Compound January ........ $3,228 $3,505 $3,552%& +i 

Interest on Dividend February ....... 3,285 3,530 3,691 +54 

as hate ark 4,017 3,942 4,477 yl 
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PER cy Accumulations 

Foe nept ana vs tact months $10,530 $10,977 $11,720 
61 Assets to eet April... 3,923 4,053 

$100.00 Liabilities BANKERS UNION 4,073 3,938 Octobe 


Over $55,000,000 a fe be 


SE 3,767 3,885 “sane 
le Force LIFE INSURANCE [RRs Rp eieeeneneees 3,796 4,132 — 
Write to: 


atria pee =| | August ......... 3,767 3,741 The | 
Mr. Paul E. Ryan, ites co Derred 


diet 3,488 3,915 
Agency Vice-President 7 €=8€|§ October ....... 4,067 4,250 
November ...... 3,926 3,994 


December ...... 4,298 4,507 
Siw obec ks $45,635 $47,392 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
tis seats $ $464 $459 
Saxcusd 544 496 531 
‘Ree RS 600 550 5% 


Y $1,650 $1,510 $1,586 
A | pelo igeras aes 676 544 Fu 
The Flowers that ae pp oneeages 650 595 
3 ae > eee 571 559 ees 
. a ieee 540 530 
Bloom ur the eee etc. he SAE 556 548 etna L 
September ..... 555 557 ~~ ag 
g October: ...3... 567 579 siness 
It is the time of the lamb, G November ..... 509 588 lifornt 
Yy December ...... 492 499 
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ae 
ee CY eee $6,509 ' ~~ 
It i i f j i Yy anklin 

is a time of rejuvenation j TOTAL GROUP SitURANCS alin 
for all growing things... jg. é#Q@Y _ January ........ $668 $1,547 at 


: i Ae RE OL Cae re ee NG | BURN ie 1,310 936 lersor 
including insurance men and mm @6©.- March ......... 1017 1,2% menses 





the robin, and the crocus. 





companies. Yy First three months $3,095 $3,779 
Yy i Lee, eee 1,587 971 
awa. sap ia 933 oln | 
pies dos See 721 “7am. tn 
Pee re ee 537 
= August ......... 800 
ee =| aoe ee 587 th A 


“mala NATIONAL LIFE 7 Fee 642 Poli 
0 y AND ACCIDENT RS , 2,014 thwes 


INSURANCE COMPANY ZY i Year ........--- $14,325 $11,664 olen 
ee Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of t Ce 








Insurance. 

Figures exclude credit life insurance. ) Adj 
average size poilcy was $5,990 compared with $5,640 in January | ) Adj 

1 and | figures have been revised to include Alaska. Adj 
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life steck index 





41 42 43 4 4 


End of 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 

Reta dae 134.7 158.5 147.4 144.0 191.5 

Srey: 137.1 161.7 142.7 142.3 186.3 

ima eeneed 137.4 168.1 142.5 142.6 184.5 
¢ ekadisieve sss 142.1 149.6 148.2 142.3 
ocehacgbbae 148.0 148.7 156.9 146.2 
octeeecses 172.4 153.4 154.5 147.8 
a oy pee 181.2 160.2 162.3 159.2 
awaken cele 171.8 150.5 153.5 160.9 
Sita 166.2 136.2 149.7 163.0 
aS yey 162.4 142.6 134.7 170.7 
pases 166.6 140.5 138.9 187.8 
Aer 163.1 140.9 134.2 191.0 


The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com- 
panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 


insurance stocks 
Over-the-counter Market 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


High Range Bid Price 


le Companies Low 3/31/59 


etna Life 


merican National Life ............................ 12% % by 
inkers a =. SEE En syn cca takaes Gibes 30%, 24/; oy 
SURE US POOIIOMOD 1.0... co... cscs ses ccccccce 37 a] 
iitornle- Westone “States SE ikks \ obon's 0 thee’ 112% 100 104 
monwealth Life (Louisville) .................... 29 2 
onnecticut Seneca! { Life re S967 SMeth be Geen Sipis-abiapiie xi - a 
I sn. hivcceccscevcccecncccece 187 167 167 
anklin ni. v.s.c'e Bake voc vic cblos co-coatb 84'/, 74/2 7% 
wernment Employees Life ......................... 165 115 115 
NEEEIUIIE sin oc oa bWeine osadodpi-ceeeocvesie 3% 23% 23/4 
Merson Stonderd SU Giiaa Vice Saw Cncccansn as piuieg 83 90/, 
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SUI 5 oR era etc aoc cot ee sicesve ace 150 136 145 
Dasa Dh awh as chad tach «sdlblewshe tos bocce sk 1014 88 B8y, 
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for 334% — dividend. 
for stock dividend. 
} 5% stock dividend. 


stock dividend. 
for | stock dividend. 
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LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


ARE THERE still fortunes to be 
made from life insurance stocks? In the 
past this field of investment has been 
tremendously profitable for some astute 
investors. We have just prepared a new 
report which comes to some conclusions 
which may be interesting to you. It's 
free. Just write or phone: 


LIFE STOCK DEPT. 


WM. H. TEGTMEYER & CO. 
Investment Securities 
39 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE TELETYPE 
Financial 6-7400 CG 625 




















CENTURY’S 
INSURED SAVINGS THRIFT PLAN 


And HIGHLY COMPETITIVE 


Whole Life Policies 


— together with our new Manager's Contract and 
Agent's Financing Plan are paving the way for 
CENTURY Managers and Agents to “Earn a Fortune”. . 


IN OUR 20th YEAR -- 


— we exceeded $100,000,000.00 in 
force ... Assets, $15,555,506 . . . 
Capital and Surplus, $1,351,000 . . . 
Over $9,000,000 paid to Policyholders 
since organization. 


CENTURY 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


W. J, LAIDLAW, JR. 
President 





CENTURY LIFE BLDG. 


W. J. LAIDLAW, SR. 
Chairman of the Board 
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KANSAS CITY LIFE IN 





from: We E. Bixby, President 


to: C. W. Arnold, Vice-President and 
Superintendent of Agencies 


subject: AGENTS' EARNINGS 





Dear Buzz: 

It is most gratifying to know that we 
have been “on the right track" in encouraging 
our agents to concentrate on the selling 
of higher premium insurance. 


In 1958 our average premium per thousand 
on new business was six per cent above the 
corresponding average in 1957. Better still, 
first year commissions received by our agents 
in 1958 showed an increase of six per cent 
over the first year commissions received 
by them in 1957. 


This increase in first year commissions 
in 1958 over 1957 was made in spite of a 
Slight decrease in volume of business in 
1958. The coincidence of such an increase in 
first year commissions with a decrease in 
volume highlights the fact that agents’ 
commissions are paid out of premiums 
and not out of volume. 


As we have always said at Kansas City 
Life, "The Agent is the Key Man." 
It is my intention that he remain so 
through higher earnings. 


WEB :LB 


KANSAS CITY 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Broadway at Armour 
in Kansas City, Missouri 
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conventions ahead 


All meetings are annual unless otherwise specified. 


MAY 
Ins. Accounting and Statistical Assn., 37th annual, Am- 
bassador, Atlantic City. 
Actuaries Club of the S. W., Hilton, San Antonio. 
Life Insurance Advertisers Assn., Western Round Table, 
Ambassador, Los Angeles. 
Natl. Office Management Assn., 40th internatl. conf. and 
annual exposition, Roosevelt Hotel and Municipal Arena, 
New Orleans. 
Assn. of Life Ins. Counsel, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs. 
Canadian Life Ins. Officers Assn., Seigniory Club, Province 
of Quebec. 
Ark. State Assn. of Life Underwriters, sales congress, Marion 
Hotel, Little Rock. 
Special Libraries Assn., Ins. Div., Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City. 


JUNE 


Society of Actuaries, Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta. 

Natl. Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, 90th annual, Statler, 
Boston. 

Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Fairmont, San Francisco. 
Ill. Assn. of Accident & Health Underwriters, annual, French 
Lick, Ind. 

Canadian Assn. of Actuaries, annual, London, Ontario. 
Society of Actuaries, Fairmont & Mark Hopkins Hotels, 
San Francisco. 

American Life Convention, medical portion, Homestead, 
Hot Springs. 

Florida State Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual, Jacksonville. 
N. C. Genl. Agents & Mgrs. Assn. of NALU, Morehead City. 


6 OE fered 


TEXANS 


AMICABLE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WACO, TEXAS 
HOME OFFICE 


Ind. Assn. of Accident & Health Underwriters, annuel, 
French-Lick-Sheraton, French Lick. 

Internatl. Assn. of Accident & Health Underwriters, 2%h 
annual, French-Lick-Sheraton, French Lick. 

Natl. Assn. of Ins. Women, annual, Robert Meyer, Jackson- 
ville. 

Calif. State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Del Coronado, 
San Diego. 

Life Insurers Conf., 50th annual, Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs. - 

Alabama Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual, Dothan, Houston, 
Consumer Credit Ins. Assn., annual, Banff Springs Hotel, 
Alberta. 

Insurance Advertising Conference, 36th annual, Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg. 

Million Dollar Round Table, NALU, annual, The Americana, 
Miami Beach. 

Ga. Assn. of Life Underwriters, Griffin Hotel, Griffin. 

United Commercial Travelers of America, Conrad-Hilton, 
Chicago. 

International Assn. of Ins. Counsel, annual, Banff Springs 
Hotel, Banff, Canada. 


company developments 


COLORADO Admitted 

Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company ...... 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Licensed 

Guaranty Life Insurance Co. of America 

HAWAII Examined 

Hawaiian Life Insurance Company, Ltd. .......... Honolulu, Hawaii 

KANSAS Admitted 

Jackson Life Insurance Company 

Knights Life Insurance Co. of America 
Examined 

Manhattan Mutual Life Insurance Co. ... 

KENTUCKY Admitted 

Capitol Life Insurance Company 

NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 

Old Security Life Insurance Company ... 
Examined 

United Life and Accident Insurance Co. ... 

NEW JERSEY Admitted 

Citizens Life Insurance Co. of New York 

Lutheran Mutual Life Insurance Company 

OREGON Examined 

Neighbors of Woodcraft 

RHODE ISLAND 

American Life Insurance Co. of New York 

Lutheran Brotherhood 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

The Royal Guardians 

NOVA SCOTIA 

The Maccabees 


..eesee+-Chicago, Ill. 


Washington, D. C. 


Osceola, Ark. 
Wilmington, Del. 


.......Manhattan, Kans. 

Denver, Colo. 
.......Kansas City, Mo. 
.....Concord, N. H. 


New York, N. Y. 
Waverly, lowa 


Portland, Ore. 


New York, N. Y. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Montreal, Canada 


Detroit, Mich. 
Montreal, Canada 


sales by states 


_ LED THE COUNTRY in percentage increase 
in ordinary life insurance sales in February, with 
Georgia second and Mississippi third, according to the 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association, which 
has analyzed February sales by states and leading cities. 
Countrywide, ordinary business increased 4% in Febru- 
ary, compared with February 1958, while Arizona sales 
gained 36%. In Georgia, February sales were up 34% 
and in Mississippi they were up 25%. 

For the first two months, with national ordinary sales 
up 2% from the year before, Mississippi led with an 
increase of 26%, with Arizona in second place, up 23% 
from the corresponding period of last year. 
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A case for 


FETNA LIFE’S 


But as a group, they. are perfect prospects for. 


Etna Life’s Pension. Planning Service. A nearby © 
PENSION PLANNING | Etna Life General Agency has pension plan ex- 
 perts. ready to help general insurance men de- 
SERVICE We and sell these substantial cases. 


be Why not check your files for combasict (and 
tee — like’ these, see 


fae Service to General Insurance Men 
oot “Compass” is a monthly A®tna Life service pub- 
with i lication written especially for general insurance 
the ; j men and brokers. It points out unusual opportu- 
hich nities for building commissions and for cementing 


‘ relationships with your clients and their attorneys 

ties. and accountants. To receive your copy regularly 
; write: “Compass”, tna Life I ec 

oa f COMPASS Hartford 15, Conn. 

sales 


34%, : is Bona Ree! Ace Ney Le 


‘ am AL TNA LIFE 
a 4 : 124 INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY e STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY’ Hartford, Connecticut 
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We are proud to present to the insurance world this gallery of leaders in 
Life of Virginia’s Ordinary Agency Division. 


During 1958, each of these men personally, or as an agency executive, 
established an outstanding record. But even more than that, each sup- 
plied inspiring leadership to the whole Life of Virginia organization. The 
type of leadership that helps an ever-growing number of American in- 
dividuals and families to achieve “The Natural Bridge to Security”. 


THE LIFE “owsv OF VIRGINIA 


SINCE 1871 ¢ RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











eee Research is a basic tool used 
by all types of industries as a foun- 
dation for dynamic development. 
The life insurance companies, how- 
ever, have done extremely little to 
determine how the persons to whom 
twenty or so years ago they sold 
annuities are faring today. Adequate 
study might help to determine why 
about 60% of all pensions are now 
handled by trustees whereas ten 
years ago, life insurance companies 
handled about 60% of the pensions 
through group annuities. Five ad- 
ditional questions which should be 
explored by depth studies are listed 
in the article on page 21. The an- 
swers might provide the nudge nec- 
essary to expand The Potentials of 
Annuities. 


eee There are two general types of 
account circularization—the ‘‘nega- 
tive” kind which involves a response 
from the claimant only in the event 
that error is discovered, and the 
more widely used “positive” type 
which requests a reply whether or 
not the respondent is satisfied. In 
the latter type of circularization the 
usual request made is for informa- 
tion as to whether the service ren- 
dered has been good, what amount 
of payment has been received and 
in what form the payment was made. 
This system of verification of ac- 
counts provides for a reliable peri- 
odic check against the possibility of 
fraudulent claim payments. For ad- 
ditional discussion of the Circular- 
ization of Accounts see page 37. 


*°¢ Sound cost control procedures 
are essential to the successful opera- 
tion of all businesses. However, cost 
reduction is not an end in itself, but 
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rather an additional tool which can 
be used to aid companies in achiev- 
ing their basic goals of increased 
profits and healthy company growth. 
Therefore it is necessary, for any 
cost control program to be effective, 
that the controls used are carried 
out within the framework of a com- 
pany’s over-all plans for growth and 
progress. Expense Control on page 
45 is the first of a two part article 
dealing with cost control for insur- 
ance companies. It summarizes the 
effectiveness of some of the analyti- 
cal tools used by a management con- 
sulting firm in solving cost problems 
of their client companies and may 
be used as a guide by interested 
parties in approaching cost problems. 


eee The effectiveness and use of 
sound film strips as a sales aid for 
insurance agents is a subject of 
controversy in almost any meeting 
where the subject is mentioned. Out 
of the controversy has emerged two 
basic philosophies on the subject. 
One feels that audio-visual sales 
aids will actually do a selling job 
and the other feels that audio-visual 
selling aids help to point up the 
prospect’s underlying needs but that 
the actual sale is dependent on the 
salesman. Both views indicate that 
audio-visual sales aids are helpful 
in producing sales. The Great A-V 
Controversy on page 57 points to 
some of the advantages of using 
sound film strips in selling insur- 
ance, the type of equipment to look 
for, and the prerequisites to setting 
up an effective sales program using 
audio-visual selling equipment. 


eee An economy which has solved 
our basic consumer needs, the con- 


tinued growth of corporations, the 
extended use of credit to sustain 
the consumption level, the fact that 
poverty has declined to a _ point 
where almost everyone has some 
economic value to protect, economic 
security which has made people more 
conscious of all forms of financial 
protection ; all these have pointed to 
the growing need for life insurance 
and have opened new areas for mar- 
keting it. John Kenneth Galbraith’s 
book, The Affluent Society, is used 
as background for the article on page 
63, which takes points from the 
book which should be of interest to 
and serve as a guide to the under- 
writer. 


eee Health insurance during the 
past two decades, has, for the most 
part, been limited to in-hospital 
charges. This concept was inherent 
in the development of the Blue Cross 
plans and insurance companies en- 
tering the field of health insurance 
tended to follow this pattern although 
it was acknowledged that the cover- 
ages were somewhat less than ade- 
quate. Recognition of the need for 
extended coverages and the limita- 
tions of the in-hospital plans led to 
the development of major or com- 
prehensive medical expense insur- 
ance. Nursinz care, in and out of 
the hospital, is provided for in the 
newer plans. Health insurance for 
Visiting Nurse Service is discussed 
in the article on page 75. The ar- 
ticle summarizes the findings of 
groups which have had experience 
with nursing service benefits and 
some of the cost considerations of 
further development in providing 
nursing care insurance coverages. 


ee° Public relations, whether good 
or bad, is like health—something 
that everybody has. This being true, 
the primary function of a company 
public relations department is to 
plan and carry out a program of 
maximizing good public relations 
and minimizing bad public relations. 
Evaluating Public Relations Activi- 
ties is more an art than a science 
and only rarely can accounting tools 
be applied to measure the dollar 
value of sound public relations. The 
author of the article on page 93 
discusses his company’s public rela- 
tions program and gives his opinions 
on how such programs should be 
assessed. 
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“Insuring Insurability” 


“Insurability Insurance” rar, 
acte 

partly 
th irty 


“Guaranteed Purchase Option” cline 


forma 


No matter what name you give to this exciting new coverage, 
we at Bankers Life Company are proud to have introduced 
it. We are equally proud of comments in the insurance 
trade press like: “We believe Bankers Life has started one 
of the most important merchandising trends in the life in- 
surance business. . . .” 


We appreciate also comments in publications outside our 
industry like: “. . . it takes courage to initiate an insurance 
venture of this kind” in an advertising publication, or a 
major metropolitan newspaper commenting in an editorial 
on this new insurance idea: “Bankers Life has long been 
known as a progressive, pattern-setting firm in the insurance 
business.” 


Yes, alertness to changing times and needs has marked 
Bankers Life as “The Company That Fits The Need” as we 
have pioneered other coverages like the “Wife Protection” 
rider . . . Group Permanent Life . . . Widow’s Pensions . . . 
and Deductible H&S Plans. Do you wonder that Bankers- 
lifemen are proud of the Company they represent? 


BANKERS Life COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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stocks 


HE MARKET PERFORMANCE Of life insurance shares 
| peor to reflect an irregularly lower trend, 
characteristic of its action since the beginning of the 
year, due partly to the long awaited but not yet en- 
acted permanent Federal income tax legislation and 
partly to general market uncertainties. Our Index of 
thirty selected life stocks reflected only a modest de- 
cline in March but wide variance existed in the per- 
formances of the individual issues. 

At the close of the first quarter of this year our Index 
stood at 184.5%, a drop of 3.4% compared with the 
December 31 close of 191.0%. Nearly one-half of 
thirty Index issues showed gains for the first three 


months, the strongest performer being United Insur- 
ance of Chicago with a 29.2% rise. Other notable gains 
for the period were Liberty National (16.6%), Repub- 
lic National (15.9%), Bankers National (9.2%), 
Quaker City (8.9%), and Monumental (8.4%). On 
the down side, the heaviest losses were registered by 
Government Employees Life (22.3%), Lincoln Na- 
tioal (17.5%), and Beneficial Standard, North Ameri- 
can Life and Commonwealth Life with declines of from 
12% to 14%. 

A tabulation of the individual market performances 
of the thirty selected stocks in our Index for the first 
quarter of 1959 appears below. 





Kansas City Life 





Market Bid Prices % Change 

12-31 1-30 2-27 3-31 Ist 

1958 1959 1959 1959 Jan. Feb. Mar. Quar. 
Fete tie cs... s: uk By $241 $251 $226 242 4.1 -10.0 7.1 0.4 
American National ....... 104 11% 10% 9% 1.0 44 -9.2 -3.7 
Bankers National y ; 241, +26 28 264% 6.0 7.7 4.5 9.2 
Beneficial Standard .. 155% 15% 14% 113% O08 -95 -6.1 -144 
Business Men's ..... 39%, 424%, 40 40 63 -5.3 0.6 
California-Western . 110 113 117 *104 2.7 35 -2.2 4.0 
Commonwealth Life . ; 27 27%, 26!/, 23% 09 -2.8 -10.4 -12.0 
Connecticut General 358 337 334 350 5.9 -1.0 48 -2.2 
Continental Assurance . 168 170 175 167 1.2 29 +46 -0.6 
Franklin Life ...... 83 9 80% 79%7HC-D.T “1-2 AT 84 
Government Employees .. 148 140 140 115 5.4 ... V9 22. 
eS ey ee ; 24, 26\/g 23% 23%, 7.7 = =9%.1 2.1 4 
Jefferson Standard .......... 89 87, 93 90'/p -1.7 6.3 =2.7 

2.5 » 
Liberty National ............ 48, 50! 57 +45 4.7 
Ne re 21%, 23 21% = 2i1 82 64 «34 -—1.2 
Life of Virginia ...... 53, 57 522 SIZ 75 -50 -I9 0.1 
Lincoln National ............ 252 237 219 208 $0 -7.46 -5.0 -17.5 
Monumental Life ..... 65, 66 66 71 0.8 Ree! 7.6 8.4 
National Life & Acc. . 120! 116 1064, 114 -3.7 -8.2 75 5.0 
North American Life ....... 20%, 20 Sis, 16% -1.2 -2.9 -108 -14.4 
Philadelphia Life ....... 77'/, 79. **60 632.6 9-40-24 
Quaker City Life ....... . 4M 4M, 49N/y 49% 63 107 (50 89 
Republic National .......... 63 73 73 73 15.9 oe i 15.9 
Southland Life ......... ces 130 118 130 124 —9.2 10.2 +46 -4.6 
Southwestern Life .......... 138 142 143 145 2.9 0.7 1.4 5.1 
NDE ERS Oar a 95, 92, 93 883%, -2.9 05 46 -68 
United Insurance .......... 50! 62'/, Y37Y%2 432 23.8 -100 160 29.2 
United States Life .......... 46 441, 411, 43 3.3 6.7 3.6 6.5 
West Coast Life ............ 43 42 43', 39 -2.3 3.46 -103 -9.3 
Averages & Index ........ 191.0 191.5 1863 1845 03 -2.7 -10 -3.4 


After stock dividends as follows: * 10%; ¢ 25%: ¢ 4%: § 5%: ** 20%; J 50%. 
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what makes Curly run? 


He’s Willard C. “Curly” Thomas. At Syracuse University, 
this former halfback ran for the football team. Today, he 
“runs” for American United’s Group Department. And for 
good reason: to get action for brokers: 

On a recent case in Kokomo, Curly contacted a broker 
one Thursday. After gathering the information, and pre- 
paring the proposal, he personally delivered it the following 
Monday. Six weeks later, the broker was still waiting for 
two other major insurance companies to bid on the case. 
Curly got the order because he got the action . . . for the 
broker. 

If you're in Kokomo or Kalamazoo, immediate action is 
yours with an American United Group man. Field-trained, 
he knows action is important to you . . . whether you are 
contacting suspects or prospects. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY -« 


Specialize in Group Life Coverages? Then American United, ‘The 
Company with the Partnership Philosophy,’ is for you! For action, 
contact Sherman Jenson, Vice President, Group, American United 
Life Insurance Company, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana, WAlnut 3-7201. 


P»Waek-s i hot-teamm Cleat ha-ve 


HOME OFFICE: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ALL ORDINARY LIFE FORMS-FLEXIBLE OPTIONS-LOW NET COST SPECIALS-UNIQUE JUVENILE-GROUP INSURANCE-GROUP RETIREMENT-PENSION TRUSTS-NON-CANCELABLE 
DISABILITY -GUARANTEED RENEWABLE MAJOR MEDICAL-GUARANTEED RENEWABLE HOSPITAL & SURGICAL-SPECIALISTS IN SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING & REINSURANCE 





‘the coming big change 


°savings are popular 


moving 


OT SINCE 1948 has the technical basis of life insur- 
Nonce been subject to so much change as will be the 
case in the next few years. New policies are constantly 
being introduced, but a bigger change will be made by 
those companies which have not as yet changed over 
to grading premiums by policy size, but intend to do 
so. And all companies will be changing to the new 1958 
Commissioners Standard Ordinary Mortality Table. 
The mortality table itself reflects the big changes which 
have taken place in the death rates among the American 
people, when comparisons are made with earlier mor- 
tality tables. 

Following is the expectation of life at certain sample 
ages, according to the American Experience table (pub- 
lished in 1868), the 1941 C.S.O. table, and the new 
1958 C.S.O. table. e 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE IN YEARS 


1941 1958 
C.S.O. C.S.O. 


62.35 68.30 
55.47 59.58 
46.54 50.37 
37.74 41,25 
29.25 32.18 
21.37 23.63 
14.50 16.12 
8.99 10.12 
5.06 5.85 
2.58 3.06 
1.63 1.80 
0 


American 
Experience 


At age 10 the improvement in expectation of life 
according to the American Experience and newest 
C.S.O. table is about 11 years, just four years at age 
40, about two years at 60, a year and a half at 80, and 
ihe same at 90. 

_ Of course, these tables, based on insured lives, are 
ot representative of the mortality of the population as 
a whole, and are subject to many other refinements. 

0 doubt each mortality table, too, contains some safety 
margin to protect the insurance company. Improve- 
ment in mortality according to these tables, however, 


uRING 1958 Americans added substantially to their 
| ieee long-term savings, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

For every $1 of net increase in debt to buy homes, 
cars, and other goods and services, the American 
people added $1.33 (one third more) to their accumu- 
lated savings in life insurance and other long-term 
savings. This was the best showing since the war, 
with the exception of the reconversion year 1946, when 
the economy was still under the influence of World 
War II. During 1958 there was an increase of nearly 
$18 billion in accumulated long-term savings of in- 
dividuals, as compiled by the Home Loan Bank Board. 
This increase was exceeded in the past in only three 
years during World War II, when savings reached 
very high levels under the joint stimuli of patriotism 
and the shortage of consumer goods. 

The Institute believes that the 1957-8 recession 
may have helped impel people to put something extra 
aside for their future protection and security in the 
days to come. Personal debt, however, did show a 
sizable increase last year, amounting to over $13 billion 
to bring the total to nearly $190 billion. 

It is significant that despite the inflationary atmos- 
phere abroad in the country, Americans saved heavily 
last year, contributing to the anti-inflationary effort 
and to the capital accumulation so important to a 
stronger America. 


WO IMPORTANT life insurance associations have 
recently solved their housing problems. 

After a long period of difficulty, the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters has received clear title 
to the site where its permanent headquarters build- 
ing will be located in Washington, D. C. N.A.L.U. 
hopes to occupy the building early in 1960, following 
remodeling of the structure. 

The Life Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion has for some time been cramped in its quarters on 
Asylum Avenue in Hartford, Conn. In April it moved 
into a new three-story building on Sigourney Street, 
leasing two-thirds of the structure. 

We wish these organizations happiness in their new 
homes. 
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Life Underwriter's Guide for Agents 
and Brokers—1959 Edition. 


This guide covers the companies 
which underwrite 98% of the total 
“in-force” life insurance business, in- 
cluding forty which appear for the 
first time. Major medical insurance 
appears as a new feature in the ac- 
cident and health section. 

The guide lists all companies 
which underwrite Family Plan 
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POSITION OPEN 


Leading resort hotel which does 
large volume of life insurance 
convention business desires to 
hire retired or semi-retired in- 
surance executive as a sales 
representative. Individual may 
work from his office or home. 
Write full details as to back- 
ground and income _ require- 
ments. 
Box 130 
LIFE ASSOCIATION NEWS 


608 13th St. N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 











publications 


Policies, as well as the past year’s ex- 
tensive liberalizations of Military 
Aviation Coverage showing the 
many additional companies accept- 
ing such risks as standard rather 
than rated. It offers a source of 
accurate information on those com- 
panies which underwrite unusual 
coverages that answer out-of-the- 
ordinary risk problems. 

Over-all, it presents in comparable 
tabular form, data on current pol- 
icy provisions and practices to- 
gether with types of insurance and 
policies. Compact and easy to fol- 
low, it is carefully indexed, and 
includes a supplementary table list- 
ing the states in which each com- 
pany is licensed to operate. All 
information is compressed for maxi- 
mum ease of reference and instant 
comparison. 


48 pps; $2.00 per copy with re- 
duction for quantity orders. Avail- 
able from Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 
38, N. Y. or from branch offices in 
Atlanta; Boston, Chattanooga, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Los 
Angeles and Richmond. 


Year Book of Labor Statistics 


This book is published in three 
languages by the International La- 
bour Organization, an intergovern- 
mental agency;of which 79 countries 
are members. It contains volumin- 
ous tables and statistics on such 
matters as total and economically 
active population, unemployment, 
hours of work, wages and labor in- 
come, consumer price indices, family 
living studies, social security, indus- 
trial injuries, industrial disputes, 
and migration, 


626 pps; $600 per copy in cloth 
and $5 in paper available from the 
International Labor Office, 917 15th 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 





Health Insurance by O. D. Dickersog 
Ph.D., CLU, CPCU, Associate: 
Professor of Insurance—Florid 

State University. 










Covering the entire field of health’ 
insurance, this book provides q 
comprehensive treatment of income 
and medical care coverages issued 
on group and individual bases by im 
surance companies and by Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield organiza 
tions. It is designed as a guide and 
reference to those engaged in CLU 
and CPCU programs, as well as to 
others in the insurance field. 

The book is divided into four 
parts: (1) Health losses and how 
they are met. (2) Expense cover 
ages. (3) Income coverages andg 
(4) Health Insurer Operations. 
Under the fourth part are covered 
such subjects as underwriting, raté 
making, reserves, claims and regula- 
tion, 

















































































































500 pps; $6.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Ince, 
Homewood, Illinois. 














Inside Secrets of Selling by Jack 
Wardlaw. 


This is an idea book packed with 
suggestions on how to make selling 
simple and successful. The author 
has personally produced over a mil 
lion dollars of life insurance each 
year for the past twelve years. His 
experience recommends this book 
for those who have the need and 
desire to convey ideas to others. In 
the book the reader may well find 
mirrored many of his own experi- 
ences, for each of us sells something 
—whether it be tangible or intangi- 
ble. For everyone, this easy-to-read 
book spells out the ways and means 
by which a salesman can enjoy suc- 
cess with the least amount of detail 
and effort on his part, and.at thea 
same time contribute to the creationji 
of a better way of life for thos 
around him, 

The author ‘is regional directo 
for Philadelphia Life in North Care 
lina as well as active in personaly’ 9 
production and specializing in sub(§siness 
standard and difficult cases. this am 
says ¢ 
la, Cali 
z the 




































































171 pps; $3.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Fleet Publishing Corpora 
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reached two billion dollars 


...1n benefits-to-be 


N/W National Life has just passed the $2,000,000,000 mark of 
insurance in force. This means that if all policies now on our books 
are continued to maturity we will pay out more than $2,000,000,000 
in benefits. 

Much of this money will be paid to families who have lost their 
breadwinner. Some will be in the form of living benefits to make 
retirement enjoyable; Mr. Charles P. Strickland of Santa Paula, 
California, pictured above, began drawing such an annuity just as 
we crossed the two-billion mark. Some will help put youngsters 
through college, enable people to meet emergencies or grasp oppor- 


SINESS CONDITIONS can be unpredictable, tunities. All of it will go to making happier, more worthwhile living. 


this annuity is something I can always count 
says Charles P. Strickland, right, of Santa 
a, California. Mr. Strickland is shown re- 
¢ the first of his monthly retirement checks N W ; N AT i © N A L 
Harold D. Leslie, C.L.U., N/W National’s 
fral agent for Southern California. Formerly 


hager of the Santa Paula Citrus Association, : ;: ; 14) 
kist affiliate, Mr. Strickland continues to ife Insurance for Living 
by life with a full schedule of civic, social and 


Mm@ness interests. NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





Future 


Net 
Cost 


T. S. BURNETT 
President 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


HERE ARE THREE BASIC factors 
"Dest affect the net cost of life 
insurance protection. These are, of 
course, the yield on investments, 
mortality experience and expense. 
When we look to the future of yield 
on investments we cannot see much 
room for improvement. This results 
from the fact that our industry is rid- 
ing on the crest of a wave. For most 
of us we have not “had it so good” 
in about twenty years. Interest rates 
are firm. Those of us who hold in- 
vestment real estate find that rents 
are high. Those companies that hold 
common stocks not only probably 
have paper profits that can be re- 
alized, but if they have held them for 
any length of time, their income is 


probably up through increased divi- 
dends. 


Mortality Experience 


The prospects for improved mor- 
tality experience are considerably 
brighter. To demonstrate this let us 
divide the history of the life insur- 
ance business in our country into 
three periods. The first is from 
1868 to the late 1940’s. During this 
period our industry, by and large, 
based its mortality assumptions on 
the “American Experience Table.” 
The second period is from 1948 to 
1958. During this time the “1941 
C.S.O. Table” was the basic stand- 
ard. The third period started last 


18 


year and is the one in which we now 
find ourselves. It began with the 
adoption by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners of 
the “1958 C.S.O. Table.” 

When we compare the “1941 
C.S.O. Table” with the new “1958 
C.S.O. Table” we find an encourag- 
ing gain in each age group from 
birth through 100. The experience 
reflected in this new 1958 table is for 
the years 1950 through 1954, 


Approved by Commissioners 


While this new table has not as 
yet been enacted into law it does 
have the approval of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. It was prepared by a joint 
committee of the Society of Actua- 
ries and the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. The 
chairman of that committee has said 
that the 1941 C.S.O. Table is less 
representative of current mortality 
experiences at the present time than 
the American Experience Table 
was some 20 years ago. 

The time table calls for enactment 
of the “1958 C.S.O. Table” into law 
in all jurisdictions in the United 
States by 1966. Since it is based 
upon experiences now over five 
years old, the improved mortality 
disclosed by it is now reflected in 
our present net costs of insurance. 
But we are not at the end of the line 
of progress. 

It was less than five years ago that 
Dr. Salk perfected his vaccine for 
the prevention of polio. Today we 


are spending more money than ever 
before in medical and surgical te. 
search. We are also spending more 
in educating the public in the detec. 
tion, within the curable stage, and in 
the prevention of, the degenerative 
diseases. A major break-through on 
heart disease or cancer can havea 
pronounced effect upon our net 
costs. Fifteen or twenty years ago 
space missiles were just as fantastic 
a concept as is the cure of cancer or 
the prevention of heart disease to 
day. 

Our third factor is expense. We 
are reducing and will continue to 
reduce operating costs. One reason 
for this is competition that is comity 
through direct selling by some of the 
multiple-line companies who are re 
ducing acquisition costs through the 
elimination or curtailment of com- 
missions. We must reduce our costs 
of operation through necessity. 


Lower Operating Costs 


Within the past five years gredl 
strides have been made in the direc 


_ tion of lower costs of operation, | 


spite of the fact that salaries ané 
wages have spiraled in recent yea 
the trend has been.countered throug 


the installation of large scale elecaE | 


tronic data processing  syster 
While the task of conversion is t 
mendous, substantial progress is b 
ing made by most companies. Thé 
industry probably will not realiz 
the full impact of this savings potet 
tial for another ten years. Not onl 
(Continued on page 118) 





One Epidermis 
For Life 


Ever think much about your skin? How it fits so 
nicely. How it stretches and gives. How there’s 


always just enough of it—never too much, never 
too little. 


Seems silly, but wouldn’t it be a nuisance if we 
had to occasionally trade in our skin because 
we had outgrown it? Or had to replace a section 
that wasn’t tough enough? 


Luckily, one skin covers us nicely for life. 


Occidental Change-Easy Insurance is like skin. 
It can grow as the insured grows. It will stretch, 
bend, tighten . . . but always just fit. 


Epidermis or Change-Easy policy—a person 
needs only ONE to cover him fos life. 


be 
+ 
* * + 
» : 
\e 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 
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GEORGE E. JOHNSON, CLU, FLMI 
Chairman of the Board 
The Equity Annuity Life Insurance 
Company 


HE LIFE INSURANCE industry is 
Be sleeping giant. It is dozing on 
its mortality and interest rate tables. 
While billions are set aside as re- 
serves for its life annuities, no money 
is earmarked to probe this question: 
“Do life annuities meet the needs of 
the individuals who have them, and 
society as a whole?” 


A Basic Tool 


Research is a basic tool for 
dynamic development in other indus- 
tries. Chemists, physicists, bacteri- 
ologists, economists, research engi- 
neers and psychologists explore vital 
questions in the fields of medicine, 
defense, transportation, communica- 
tions, utilities and heavy industry. 
Individual companies, such as Gen- 
eral Electric and DuPont, have ex- 
ploded fifteen to twenty times their 
size on the basis of it. But the insur- 
ance industry has failed to grasp this 
tool: It lies static. 

Now let’s see exactly where the 
potential is, in life annuities, and 
where the industry has failed to ex- 
plore it. 

Estate planning must meet two 
social ends: The need of the indi- 
vidual and the need of society. | At 
retirement, the individual needs three 
things : 


{| He needs income. He needs in- 
come rather than a lump amount of 
money when he quits his job. His 
rent is due monthly, his grocery bill 
more often. 

| He needs “real income”. His in- 
come must add up to outgo for rent, 
groceries and clothes. No matter 
how high the cost-of-living soars, he 
still must have dollars enough for 
basic necessities and small comforts, 
In other words, he must have an in- 
come that can adapt to the dollar’s 
buying power. 

| He needs lifetime income. Whether 
he lives twice what statistics predict 
to be his life expectancy, or half of 
it, he must have dollars coming in 
regularly. He must know he will 
have this income as long as he lives. 
He must know this, before he leaves 
his job. 


Each Must be Met 


Now estate planners recognize 
these three needs. They know each 
must be met if a retired person is to 


stay independent, self-assured. But 
pthe life annuity, as we know it, goes 
only so far in fulfilling them. 


| He gets income. Through a life 


annuity, a man is able to store up 
money during his working days and 
get an income from it when he no 
longer goes to work. 

{| He gets lifetime income. A life 
annuity assures him he will not out- 
live his income. It maximizes the 
return on his capital by exhausting 


both capital and yield on that capita 
Reserves for those who die quick 
help those who live a long time, 
But the life annuity, as we knowi 
has no provision for “real income 
Many in the estate planning field fe 
this is a hardship. Researchers hai 
made no positive verification. 


More Older People 


Now let’s shift, for a moment, i 
the estate planning needs of socie 

Gus Hobbs, chairman of the N 
tional Committee for the Agi 
pointed out to a meeting of t 
American Pension Conference, D 
cember 4, 1958, that the populatif 
over 65 in this country is growi 
about twice the rate of the gene 
population. This growth is a rece 
trend. 

In the days of the Roman Emp 
life expectancy, from birth, was 
years. By the time of Napoleon, | 
expectancy, from birth, had crept 


to 48 years. But in the fifty-t 


years since, it has skyrocketed 
about 70 years. 
The United States Congress 1 


ognizes this change. In a preanil 


to Public Law 85-908, which 
thorizes the White House Cont 


oday, t 
nce Cor 
lirance 


alf thei: 
es ratk 
fe insu 


live to 


ence on Aging, it pointed out ted, 


number of people in this coutl 
over 65 has increased about 


times—from 3 million in 1900% 


15 million today. 


But few people in the life inst 


ance industry realize its significa 
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oday, two of the largest life insur- 
~apitdince companies, Equitable Life As- 
juickurance Society of New York and 
me, [Aetna Life Insurance Company of 
nowifMartford, already have more than 
comeMMalf their reserves supporting annui- 
eld fies rather than life insurance. If 
rs hae insurance companies, with their 
onopoly on the life annuity device, 
Ifill what seem to be their future 
estinies, even more of their reserves 
ill support annuities. 















nent, ™@ Longer life, however, is not the 
socieifmly reason why the need for life 
the N@&come in later years has ballooned. 
























Agi shift in living arrangements and 


of tiaditions also have had their effects. 
ice, eS U, : 
lati = “ 
am ; Homes Are Smaller : 


In 1900, when a man was expected 
live to 48, a three generation home 
as common, A large part of the 
pulation lived on farms or owned 
all businesses. As these farmers 
d small businessmen grew older, 


| gene 
a rect 


Emp 
, was 
leon, | 


-crept@eir sons often worked the farm or 
fifty-1lin the business. The father still 
keted Ht some of the profits from it. 


Today, homes are smaller. More 
ler people live apart from the fam- 
ts they reared. Fewer sons seem 
ntent to run their father’s business 
work their father’s farm if, in- 
ed, they have the chance. 

hese shifts, too, expand the over- 
need for retirement income. But, 
€ again, no basic research shows 
it exact significance, or if life 
uities fill the gap. 
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But let’s see how the life insurance 
industry has fared after these 
changes. The number of individual 
annuities in force has remained al- 
most constant in the past eight years. 
It has even declined in the last few. 
In 1953, for example, 1,270,000 in- 
dividual annuities were in force. In 
1954, that number declined to 1,267,- 
000, and in 1955, it went down again 
to 1,252,000. 

While more group annuities have 
been written, the relative number of 
group annuities to all pension plans 
has dwindled. Ten years ago, about 
40% of all pensions were handled by 
trustees ; 60% were handled by life 
insurance companies through group 

nntiities. Today, these percentages 


) are reversed. 


These declines have come, remem- 
ber, when the public has an acute 
need for life annuities, 

But, let’s look at the record a 
second way: It costs about 50% 
more today to buy the same dollar 
amount of annuity benefit than it did 
forty years ago. There are two rea- 
sons for this. 

First, insurance company actuaries 
are using more conservative mortal- 
ity tables, based on today’s longer 
life span. When people live longer, 
annuity payments must be stretched 
over a longer span. This lowers the 
amount of each payment. 

Second, insurance company stat- 
isticians have developed more con- 
servative interest tables, based on 
today’s lower rates. Since 1934, in- 





terest on debt-type obligations— 
bonds and mortgages into which life 
insurance company assets go—has 
declined. Lower interest yields, 
again, reduce annuity payments. 

These two changes alone would 
mean increased cost for each annu- 
ity. But while they were taking 
place, the value of the dollar was also 
declining. 


Inflation 


This third fact, inflation, has done 
almost as much to raise annuity costs 
in terms of today’s dollar as longev- 
ity and interest rates combined, To- 
day’s dollar has about half the 
buying power a dollar had twenty 
years ago. Its real value is one-third 
what it was in 1900, and about one- 
fifth what it was one hundred years 
ago. An annuitant who, ten, fifteen 
or twenty years ago, thought he had 
an adequate income for retirement 
probably has a tough time living on 
his fixed annuity payments today. 

Unable to profit from higher 
wages that inflation has induced, he 
may well be caught in a pinch be- 
tween rising costs and fixed dollars. 

7 The facts on longevity, interest 

‘rates and inflation are known. How 
they have specifically affected annui- 
tants is not. Again, no research has 
explored and reported on the situa- 
tion. 

Now let’s consider how life insur- 
ance companies should make their 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Annuity Potential—Continued 


research, Researchers, trained in so- 
ciological testing methods, should use 
depth interviews to find out how 
people who have relied on annuities 
are really living on them. They 
should look into the current needs 
of annuitants and the uses to which 
annuities are actually put. 


These sociological testing methods 


are quite different from the statis- 
tical and accounting procedures now 
used by the life insurance industry. 


In short, life insurance companies 
should “follow up” twenty, thirty or 


forty years after the annuity sale 


was made, This could show whether 
or not the billions invested in life 
annuities have served the purpose 
for which the annuitant hoped. 

hile the insurance industry con- 
ducts this basic research, it might 
well include at least five other ques- 
tions : a 
1. How can deferred annuities, re- 
tirement annuities and group annui- 
ties store up benefits in equities, as 
well as debt-type obligations? 

About 93% of all reserves that 
support life annuities are now in- 
vested in debt-type obligations. This 
concentration contradicts the life in- 
surance principal that risks should 
be diversified. It also runs counter 
to the investment industry theory 
that individual portfolios should bal- 
ance fixed-dollar investments against 
variable-dollar ones. 

Concentration on debt-type obliga- 
tions in the life insurance industry 
was never planned. It just grew, 
when companies emphasized the life 
insurance features of their policies 
and were less conscious of the invest- 
ment ones. Tradition and rigid legal 
reserve rules crystallized the pattern. 


Better Performance 


Here research has already shown 
that in the past a diversified insur- 
ance reserve portfolio would have 
performed more effectively than one 
concentrated on debt-type obliga- 
tions. 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association, formed in 1918 by the 
Carnegie Foundation to give retire- 
ment annuities to college teachers, 
conducted the first study. It is sum- 
marized in “A New Approach to 
Retirement Income” by William C. 
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Greenough. Later studies by the 
Prudential Insurance Company, and 


the author, confirm these results, ity a: 
2. Can an annuity be devised which@ But it 
will tend to vary with the cos!-of-@ ing w 
living? be ve: 


If it can, it would seem better able go uy 
to meet the needs of an annuitant woulc 
than one based solely on inflation- A 
prone dollars. The variable annuity from 
was developed to do this. But sinceff help t 
its inception the variable annuity hasff at lea: 
been embroiled in controversy. ciple. 
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Based on Conjecture 


Most of the statements made for 
and against variable annuities are 
based on conjecture. Little objec- 
tive research has been done to find 
out whether or not a variable ar- 
nuity achieves the goals it seeks. 

Trust companies, though, seem 
more interested in experimenting 
along variable lines than do life in- 
surance companies. A variety 0 
types of variable annuity pensio 


trusts are now written. Studies ¢ Pre 
both the variable annuities and thi also b 
variable annuity pension trusts miglif— mean 
alter the whole life annuity field. J ployee 
3. Is full or partial vesting desi ceivab 
ble? drive 
When the social security law waif up to 

passed, much was said about ves But 
ing. Advocates pointed out that i panies 
a person stays in the social securit counse 


r 


system he may migrate from on ties. 
employer to another without losing ties in 


his social security benefits. Student dollars 
of sociology generally applaud The 
this vesting principal. called ‘ 

Teachers Insurance and Annuit Career 
Association has also followed tJ His st 


vesting principal. The college worl old. 
this company serves seems convinct retiren 
full vesting has many benefits. Mud Practi 
seems to favor vesting from the was p; 
ciological viewpoint. A man wi™indust: 
works ten years for each of tht So 
employers has precisely the satjmight 
needs at retirement as the man wii 


works thirty years for a single om5. Sho 
If he knows he will lose his pensifften to 
or annuity when he changes jobs, ment ¢ 
may pass up a change—even wh Mar 
it offers alternate advantages. posed 

But full vesting is the exceptiifclude ; 
not the rule, for group annuity plamaturi 
written by life insurance compatithink , 
Labor unions, suprisingly enovf™more , 
have shown little interest in the s 


ject. 
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Research is mired, perhaps by the 
fear that employers would accept 
with reluctance the social responsibil- 
ity a study of vesting might demand. 
But if basic study did show full vest- 
ing was desirable, more plans might 
be vested. Annuity premiums would 
go up; the life insurance industry 
would profit. 

A good basic study of vesting, 
from the: social viewpoint, should 
help the life insurance industry write 
at least a pilot policy using the prin- 
ciple. 

4, Should a retirement plan give pre- 
retirement counseling? 

A few employers have offered their 
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e for employees pre-retirement counseling. 
s art™ These same employers look to life 
)bjec# insurance companies as natural lead- 
> find ers in the retirement field. Life in- 
e a-™ surance companies that offered 
sks, J pre-retirement counseling would 
seen show their willingness to accept this 
entingm™ role. 

ife in- 

ni % A Profitable Ext 

andi rotitable Extra 

lies of Pre-retirement counseling might 

nd thal also be a profitable “extra”. It could 

-migii mean more invitations to operate em- 

eld. @ ployee pension plans. It might con- 

desiri@™ ceivably be a wedge that could help 





drive life insurance companies back 
up to first place in the pension field. 

But so far, few life insurance com- 
panies have explored pre-retirement 
counseling, its concept or possibili- 
ties. They have treated life annui- 
ties in the abstract : In terms of fixed 
dollars rather than human problems. 

The author conducted a class 
called “Your Second Career, or Your 
A nnuit§ Career in Retirement” for five years. 
ved ti His students were 55 to 65 years 
old. To teach the course, pre- 
retirement literature was explored. 
Practically none of it of any value 
was prepared by the life insurance 
industry. 

So pre-retirement counseling 
might be worth the study of life 
insurance companies. 
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igle OMS. Should a retirement plan be writ- 
} pensi@iten to give a fixed or flexible retire- 
; jobs, iment date? 
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res. posed by life insurance agents in- 
xceptidficlude specific provisions for a fixed 
sity pliimaturity date. Many sociologists 
mmpangithink a flexible retirement date is 









 enoufmmore suited to the needs of older 
1 the sMpeople. No basic research has yet 
established, for sure, which is best. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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For more than 50 years, 
Connecticut General has been 
progressively active in reinsurance. 


Our long experience in all 
phases of life insurance makes it 
possible for Connecticut General 
to supplement a company’s 
program for issuing 

any type of personal insurance. 


We would welcome the opportunity 
to call at your office 
to explain our facilities in detail. 


Life... Accident. ..Health. ..Group Insurance 
ge established 1865 
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Annuity Potential—Continued 


The National Committee on Aging 
of the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly is, however, making a study 
of the point at which older people 
should retire. The life insurance in- 
dustry, which has a large stake in 
this decision, has neither encour- 
aged this research nor begun any of 
its own. It might well do one or 
the other. 

For the life insurance industry 
must wake up, start to assume a fair 
burden of research that may fit life 
annuities more closely to the so- 
ciological needs of annuitants. It 
must begin to accept responsibility 
for helping to solve retirement prob- 

~lems of individuals. 

There is a potential in the life 

} annuity, both for the annuitant and 
for the life insurance industry. But 
to fulfill it, the life insurance indus- 
try should seek out the facts, then 
dynamically set out to achieve the 
goal. J 


ae ot 


NEW ENROLLMENT 
RECORDS 


A RECORD NUMBER OF students have 
enrolled in the 1959 Life Office 
Management Association Institute 
program, according to Roy A. Mac- 
Donald, managing director of the 
Association, Mr. MacDonald also 
reported new highs in the number 
of new students, the total number 
of examinations scheduled, and the 
number of life insurance companies 
participating in the program, 
Student enrollment for the 1959 
study course is 13,417, a 13% in- 
crease over last year’s total of 11,- 
888. The number of new students 
this year increased about 6% to 
5,717, compared with 5,419 in 1958. 
There are 24,014 examinations 
scheduled for May of this year, as 
against 20,920 (the previous high) 
last year, or an increase of some 15%. 
The four hundred seventy-five com- 
panies participating represent a 
gain of 12% over 1958, when four 


hundred twenty-four were counted, 

All three Institute courses showed 
enrollment gains. Course I, the ba- 
sic course, had the greatest numeri- 
cal increase, and Course II the 
largest increase percentage-wise. Ex- 
aminations scheduled for Course | 
number 17,734, up 1,982, or about 
13% over last year’s figure of 15,- 
752. Course II examinations for 
this year total 5,660, a gain of 1,093, 
or 24% over 1958. 


TAX HEARINGS 


THE SENATE FINANCE Committee 
concluded its public hearings on the 
House passed bill to tax the income 
of life insurance companies and 
started executive session work after 
the Easter recess. C. Manton Eddy, 
vice-president and secretary of Con- 
necticut General, recommended 
amendment of the dividend credit 
provisions and that a five-year aver- 
age interest rate be substituted for 
the artificial mean which is now in 
the bill. 
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e All new A & S program. 
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policy, plus... 


e Top first year commissions. 


e Company sponsored education. 


e Tested, proven direct mail aids. 


e High value, low premium 
Life Plans. 


e Liberal underwriting. 


e Agent-Agency building 
philosophy. 
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Build your own agency « 
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See for yourself 
Write or wire today for 
your “new approach” 
agent’s kit. Get full de- 
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General Agent or: John 
M. Laflin, Vice President 
and Agency Director. 
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CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


PART I—FUNDAMENTALS OF LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES—1958 


QUESTION 1 


(a) Describe briefly the basic 
individual or family needs for 
life insurance. 

(b) With respect to any five 
of the basic individual or family 
needs described in (a) above, in- 
dicate, with reasons, whether 
term insurance, whole life in- 
surance, or endowment insur- 


ance should be used. 


Answer to Question I 


(a) The basic individual or fam- 
ily needs for life insurance can be 
described as follows: 

The clean-up fund is a sum of 
money necessary to meet the im- 
mediate cash requirements of an 
estate that arise at the time of death. 
There are many types of obligations 
to be met and ready cash should be 
available for these purposes. Among 
the items of expense to be met by a 
clean-up fund are medical and hos- 
pital bills, burial expenses, claims of 
creditors of the decedent, estate and 
inheritance taxes, costs of estate ad- 
ministration, legal fees and court 
costs, 

Dependency needs. To provide 
for his family, the husband will need 
a substantial fund to replace the loss 
of income due to his death. In most 
cases a man cannot amass enough 
capital during his lifetime to meet 
his family’s many income needs 
after death. He can, however, 
through the use of life insurance, 
create a fund to meet the following 
specific needs: 

1. Readjustment income. The 
death of the breadwinner is always a 
severe shock to a family. During the 
period of decision-making following 
his death, and while the family is 


For May, 1959 
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DEAN'S NOTE 


Please read carefully 
Answers to Chartered Life Underwriter Examinations are published for the 
information of C.L.U. candidates and others interested in the C.L.U. study program. 
Over the years they have proven of value and interest to many who have used them 
but, in certain instances, they have been used improperly. 
C.L.U. candidates are advised not to use these questions and answers as the sole 
method of preparing for C.L.U. examinations; such a short-cut inevitably will lead 


Students should use the questions and answers as an additional learning tool. 
They should read the questions and then prepare their answers just as they would 
in taking the June examination. Having analyzed the questions and thought out 
their own answers, the students can then benefit by comparing the published 
answers with their own answers to determine any weaknesses or inaccuracies. 

It should be recognized, however, that these answers are longer and more com- 
plete than necessary to receive a high grade on the C.L.U. examinations. A can- 
didate’s answers are graded on the basis of what reasonably can be accomplished 

_ in treating salient points within the four-hour examination period. 








readjusting itself to life without the 
father in the home, it is desirable to 
provide an income larger than that 
which will be available for the re- 
mainder of the child-rearing period. 
This is known as a readjustment in- 
come and is designed to provide rela- 
tive freedom from immediate finan- 
cial worry during this period. It also 
allows the widow and children a 
gradual period of adjustment to an 
income level which in most cases is 
lower than that to which they were 
accustomed prior to the husband’s 
death. 

In addition to determining the 
amount of income necessary to pro- 
vide a smooth transition in the level 
of living during this period, there 
is a second question concerning the 
time over which this added income 
should be payable. This period of 
time will depend largely upon the 
difference between the former and 
the new standard of living. In most 
cases a readjustment income for a 
period of from one to five years is 
satisfactory. 

2. Income for family during de- 
pendency period. Provision should 


also be made to continue income to 
the family until the children are able 
to support themselves. Again, the 
two questions of how much and how 
long must be answered. The ques- 
tion of how long income should be 
payable is usually more easily dis- 
posed of since in most cases it is 
determined by the ages of the chil- 
dren. It is usually desirable to pro- 
vide an income for the family “until 
all of the children have reached 
an age of self-sufficiency—usually 
somewhere between 18 and 22. 
Where there are several children 
in the family, the amount of income 
is usually reduced as each child 
reaches this specified age. 

As to the amount of income, re- 
quirements of families vary depend- 
ing upon the standard of living to 
which they are accustomed. It is 
important that the amount of in- 
come during the child-rearing period 
be chosen carefully in order to pro- 
vide as liberally as possible for the 
family while still maintaining suf- 
ficient income for the widow after 
the children are raised. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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3. Life income for widow. In ad- 
dition to the relatively short-range 
needs of the family during the child- 
rearing period there remains the 
long-range problem of providing a 
life income for the widow. Fre- 
quently, by the time the youngest 
child has reached an age of self-suf- 
ficiency, the widow is too old to find 
satisfactory employment for herself. 


In addition, she may be faced with 
the problem of the loss of any sur- 
vivorship benefits from social secur- 
ity when the youngest child reaches 
age 18. This social security “black- 
out” period may represent a serious 
problem to a widow since such ben- 
efits will be completely suspended 
until she reaches age 62. This gap 
can best be filled by providing a life 
income for the widow beginning 
when the last child reaches the age 
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of self-sufficiency. Presumably, this 
income could be considerably less 
than the amount provided during the 
child-rearing period. Arrangements 
may also be made to reduce this life 
income further at age 62 if social 
security benefits are again payable. 
The basic need, however, is to pro- 
vide for the widow an income which 
she cannot outlive and which will 
be sufficient to provide for. her a 
reasonable standard of living during 
her declining years. 


4. Emergency fund. Provision for 
emergency needs of a family for 
cash, above and beyond the income 
needs discussed above, is essential in 
any well-rounded life insurance pro- 
gram. Emergencies such as illness, 
operations and disabilities arise in 
all families and oftentimes require 
large amounts of money which can- 
not be met out of the normal living 
expenses. A capital fund should be 
established, subject to discretionary 
withdrawals by a responsible party, 
usually the widow, to provide these 
extra emergency funds. 


Mortgage redemption. The need 
for life insurance proceeds with 
which to pay off a mortgage, thus 
assuring a “family homestead,” is a 
basic family need in those situations 
where there is a mortgage outstand- 
ing against the family home. The 
practice of purchasing a home 
through borrowing, by means of a 
mortgage, is widespread and will be 


encountered in most family situa- 


tions. Occasionally, provision for a 


“mortgage cancellation” or “perma-ff 
nent home” fund is considered to bef 


another facet of the clean-up fund. 
It is treated as a separate need here, 
however, since it frequently repre- 
sents the major financial obligation 
against the estate of the decedent. 
Since the family is normally obli- 
gated to live at a reduced income 
after death of the family head, can- 
cellation of an outstanding mortgage 
will help to bring basic living ex- 
penditures within the limits of the 
reduced income. It usually requires 
less insurance to pay off a mortgagt 
than to produce monthly income 
equal to the regular mortgage pay- 
ment. (If the mortgage has no re 


payment privilege, additional insur ff 


ance under the fixed period or fixed 
amount option should be purchaset 
to make the mortgage cancellations 
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fund available in the manner in 
which instalments must be paid.) 
Educational fund. Conditions in 
the business world today clearly 
demonstrate the desirability of a 
higher education. The income pro- 
vided to a widow during the child- 
rearing period normally should ke 
adequate to provide for secondary 
school expenses as well as general 
maintenance, thus enabling the fam- 
ily to be held together until the chil- 
dren are at least of college age. Pro- 
viding funds for a college education 
or other advanced training for the 
children represents an additional 
need for life insurance. A policy on 
the life of the father sufficient in 
amount to provide a fund equal to 
the estimated cost of higher educa- 
tion for the children can be used. By 
means of the various settlement op- 
tions, the payment of the proceeds of 
this policy can be arranged to meet 
the educational needs of the children, 
either through lump-sum or instal- 
ment payments. Since in the case 
of early death of the parent the ac- 
tual use of this educational fund will 
be deferred, the policy might well be 
placed on the interest option until 
such time as it is needed for educa- 
ion with interest payments used to 
eet a part of the family income 
eeds during the dependency period. 
Retirement income. Finally, con- 
ideration should be given to the 
eed for establishing a retirement 
ncome for the husband and wife 
fter age 65. Many men reach re- 
irement age with deep concern 
shout the sufficiency of income from 
social security and employe pension 


ans to sustain them and _ their 


‘ives during their retirement years. 
ven though there is available what 
nce may have appeared to be a sub- 


tantial retirement income, the ero- 
‘Mon of purchasing power through 


flation by the time a man reaches 


‘Be 65 may be of considerable con- 


mm. Once again, life insurance is 
eally suited to step into the breech 
nd provide an additional source of 
come during the retirement years. 
Assuming that the basic individual 
nd family needs mentioned above 


eve been provided for through per- 


anent life insurance, the bread- 


inner at retirement age will have 


cumulated a substantial savings 


mnd through the cash values in his 


fe insurance contracts. Upon re- 
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tirement, when many of the earlier 
needs for life insurance no longer 
exist, the insured may feel free to 
apply the cash values in his various 
life insurance policies under one or 
more of the income settlement op- 
tions available under the terms of his 
contracts. In this way he can pro- 
vide a life income for himself and 
his wife to supplement any benefits 
they may receive under social se- 
curity as an employe pension plan. 

(b) Each of the basic needs des- 


cribed in (a) above can be provided 
for through the use of life insurance. 
The choice of a particular policy for 
the purpose depends upon whether 
the need is a temporary or perma- 
nent one, whether the primary ob- 
jective is protection or savings, and, 
of course, the existing insurance es- 
tate and the individual’s ability to 
pay. 

The clean-up fund represents a 
permanent need for life insurance 

(Continued on page 78) 
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LOS ANGELES AGENCY 
wins 


P resident’s Trophy ROBERT L. WOODS, C.LU. 


General Agent, Los Angeles 
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The Massachusetts Mutual President’s Trophy for the 
most outstanding all-around performance by any of our 
agencies during 1958 has been awarded to Robert L. 
Woods, C.L.U., General Agent, and his Los Angeles 
Agency associates. They earned the same distinction in 
1955 and 1956. 


With ordinary sales of $45,607,000 in 1958, Los Angeles 
exceeded the previous all-time high annual production of 
any agency of the Company. In addition, group life sales 
amounted to $30,382,000, making a grand total of 
$75,989,000 for the year. 
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Forty-three members of the agency qualified for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Leaders Club. Thirty-two first 
and second year men sold $11,629,000 in 1958, or 25.5% 
of the agency’s total. 


The Atlanta, Rochester, New York-Steinberg and St. 
Louis agencies won Honorable Mention for their outstand- 
ing achievements in the keen competition for leadership. 


JOHN R. HUMPHRIES CLARENCE A. GRIMMETT, JR. B. WILLIAM STEINBERG, C.L.U. LEONARD R. WOODS C. ED TUSSEY, C.LU. 
General Agent, Atlanta General Agent, Rochester General Agent, New York-Steinberg General Agents, St. Louis 


Massachusetis Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1661 SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
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NEW STEEL DESKS 


Cole Steel Equipment Co., Inc. has in- 
troduced the Fleetwood line of new steel 
desks. They feature a large, smooth writ- 
ing surface of linoleum with an aluminum 
trim. The linoleum may be ordered in a 
wide variety of colors to match or contrast 
with the basic decorator colors: light 
green, tan and gray. Also available are 
sliding door credenzas to complete an 
efficient office suite. The desk itself 
takes up the same amount of space as is 
allotted for conventional desks, but the 
new design provides for a far more ex- 
pansive working area. Nylon-gliding 
drawers move easily in and out without 
sticking or warping, and floor glides main- 
tain a level surface. The center door, 
when closed, automatically locks all other 
drawers. 
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NEW FURNITURE LINE 

A new, all steel Aristocrat Modular fur- 
niture line designed to fit businessmen’s 
exact work needs and decorative tastes 
has been introduced by Remington Rand 
Division of Sperry Rand Corporation. The 
color, styling and design creates an atmos- 
phere of individuality and distinction, yet 
provides a comfortable, practical work 
area. 

The new line can be assembled in un- 
limited variations of work units. Compo- 
nents include: Desks with end panels; 
Tables; Credenzas; Tops; File and Storage 
Cabinets. Whether it be an L-shape or 
U-shape grouping these custom-planned 
combinations are said to afford maximum 
efficiency in a minimum amount of floor 
space. 





MIGHTY MIDGET 

This mighty midget does man-sized job. 
A tiny new adding machine, the Add-Mate, 
has been introduced nationally by Under- 
wood Corporation for office, store or home 
use. No larger than a telephone and 
weighing only 7% pounds, the sturdy 
all-electric machine adds, subtracts, mul- 
tiplies, subtotals and totals. 

It is available with a saddle tan lug- 
gage-type carrying case. 

















ELECTRIC SHOE POLISHER 


Everyone agrees that well shined shoes” 
are a mark of good grooming and charac 
ter. A new electric shoe polisher created ™ 
by the Dremel Manufacturing Company is } 
designed for use either at home or in the 
office. It is equipped with both a bristle 
brush and a polishing bonnet. A tap of the | 
switch with the foot starts the-motor and 
the user can get a professional shine in 
less than sixty seconds, without bending 
over or getting his hands soiled. 

Rubber suction cups firmly hold the com 
pact, six pound unit to any floor surface.4 
It is finished in chrome to fit the decor of 
any home or office. Size: 7%” x 4%” x 14") 


ee 


FOLDING TABLE 


Multi-purpose use of floor space has 
been achieved with a new, twelve foot 
conference table that seats fourteen people 
comfortably, folds easily and compactly, 
rolls on swivel casters, and stores out of 
the way when not in use. Product of 
Howe Folding Furniture, Inc., this folding 
conference table opens to 12’ x 30”; folds 
to 30” x 14” x 78%” high. The table also 
comes in a 36” width. Counterbalanced 
spring tension construction and synchror- 
ized action makes opening or folding the 
table almost effortless. Completely opened, 
the table locks in place aytomatically, theJ 
caster-less end legs preventing movemen|. 











Folded, the unit's four 4” diameter, hard - and 

rubber, swivel casters on the center car Thinl 

riage make the Howe Mobil-Matic easy tomrlge to 

maneuver in any direction. Open or folded M¢sk, wi 

its low center of gravity prevents tipping #ou tak 

The top is of Formica with anodized alu 

minum moulding. Legs are heavy gaug@ 

1” diameter, steel tubing plated will di. 
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Take the mike... 


See how this new Edison VOICEWRITER dictating machine helps you 
break through your “time barrier” to new success! 


ou’ll take the mike . . . dictate . . . and suddenly you'll 
ealize that any other dictating method is now old- 
ashioned! 

You'll see how this all-new Voicewriter saves man- 
ours by acting as a rapid, foolproof dispatcher of cor- 
spondence . . . a communicator of instructions ...a 
onference reporter . . . a sounding board for sales 
alks, ideas and speeches! Its features? All you would 


« gppect to find in the finest dictating machine ever built 


.. and then some! 

Think we’ ve exaggerated? We offer you a friendly chal- 
ge to mail the coupon—‘“‘take the mike” at your own 
sk, with your own work, for just a few minutes! Once 
ou take the mike... your talk will be our best sales talk! 


dison Voicewriter 


Product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, McGraw-Edison Company, ' } 
Orange, N.J. in Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ont. J 
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FREE TRYOUT!—Just fill out and mail this coupon 
to Edison Voicewriter, West Orange, New Jersey. 
Your Voicewriter representative will do the rest. 
No obligation! 

Okay Edison, I’d like to take the mike of the all-new 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Edison Voicewriter. Please call me to arrange a 
demonstration. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 
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Executive Expense Allowance 


DISCUSSION OF executive expense 
Je lean must be broadened to 
incorporate basic compensation, the 
effect of high personal income tax 
rates, as well as the trend in expense 
allowances. The expense allowance, 
on occasion, is a deliberate vehicle 
for tax evasion, spawned by the fact 
that taxes eat up so much of the 
executive’s salary. One can argue 
that tax rates fall heavily on all earn- 
ings so that executives are in no 
worse situation than any wage earner 
when viewed from a comparative ba- 
sis. There are too many who view 
a high salary with an envious eye 
and show no concern about the con- 
fiscatory effects of the progressive 
income tax rate structure. Politic- 
ally, the high salaried person is the 
goat of the politician who realizes 
the impotency of the executives as a 
group. 


Not Moral Issue 


This cannot be a discussion of 
moral issues, however, nor will it be 
a review of the history of taxation. 
Our interest lies in the trend as well 
as the corporate attitude toward ex- 
ecutive expense allowances. In our 
opinion, there is no question but that 
expense allowances got out of hand 
and that company management got 
caught in the rush to expand benefits. 
Management had closed its eyes to 
the practice of expense padding for 
so long that its attempts to bring 
reason and good management policy 
to bear on the problem were met with 
resistance. 

Then in 1957 the Internal Revenue 
Service revitalized line “6a” of the 
income tax form. Even though the 














IRS backed away from its original 
intention of requiring a full account- 
ing for all expense allowances, it 
accomplished its purpose of bringing 
the practices into the open, and it 
caused management to review its pol- 
icies in respect to allowances, gifts 
and other benefits. In short, the IRS 
did for management what it was un- 
able td do for itself. 


Allowances Must Be Equitable 


The most frequent criticism that 
we find among executives is that the 
allowances for expenses are not 
equitably allocated to the executives 
on the basis of rank. We believe 
there is a good case to be argued in 
this area. Management has been 
aware of the importance of equitable 
salary rates and management has 
done a reasonably good job of 
relating the rate to the responsibili- 
ties of the executive echelon. We 
are not arguing for or against the 
level of salary (we will treat this 
subject in our October article on 
executive salary rates). We are only 
pointing out that over the past 
twenty years, executive salary rates 
have taken on a more or less formal 
pattern, Executive jobs have been 
evaluated and all executives (within 
a company) are treated by the same 
formula. We do not imply that they 
are paid the same rate, but we do 
recognize the relationship of the sal- 
ary rates from the lowest levels to 
the highest. 

In the field of granting expense 
allowances—allowances that do not 
require personal accounting, and in 
the areas of the use of company cars, 
paid club memberships, etc., we find 


GUY FERGASO 


a great disparity of treatment. Therg 
appears to be no formula or ever 
good executive logic in granting the 
privileges to the executive personnel 
We find many instances of bitternes 
and jealousy between executives 0 
a company because one was grante 
a “paid club membership” and an 
other was not. 

If we were to give suggestions fo 
the treatment of expense allowance 
in the policies of companies, w4 
would call your attention to the fact 
that these allowances are in fact in 
centives. Call them anything yo 
wish ; bury them under layers of self 
justifying definitions and high 
sounding phrases, they do becom 
part of the pay-structure and as suc 
require sound and consistent treat 
ment within a company. There ! 
too much personal treatment in thi 
granting of allowances and privi 
leges. Here is a boiled-down list 0 
suggestions for handling _ thes 
grants— 

1. Define the policy so that ead 
echelon of management is treate 
alike within the echelon and : 
treated comparatively between eche 
lons. 
2. Define the depth to which thes 
allowances will be granted and mak 
the policy known to the organiz 
tion. Who will be given the allow 
ances? 
3. Establish the justification for th 
allowance in respect to job respol 
sibilities. Relate the allowance 1 
grant to the requirements and reé 
ponsibilities of management. 
4. Define the type and kind of 4 
lowance or grant to be given, Re 
member that we are dealing wil 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Executive Allowance—from page 32 


human beings who have the ten- 
dency to misinterpret that which is 
not understood. Definiteness is the 
key to expense allowances. 

5. Explain why they are being 
granted and caution the employees 
that they will have to make an ac- 
counting for the actual expenditures 
under the allowance, for income tax 
purposes, 

At this point, we digress to point 
out that IRS is not after the reim- 
bursed expense type of expenditure 
where the employee accounts to the 
company for the traveling, entertain- 
ing, etc., expenses incurred in a busi- 
ness trip. IRS is after the expense 
allowance, car allowance and enter- 
tainment allowance and grants of this 
type in which the employees are not 
required to make an accounting to 
the company. IRS takes the view 
that unless the employee can make 
a justifiable accounting on his in- 
come tax return, these allowances are 
income (or what is left of the allow- 
ance after expense accounting), and 
as such are taxable as income. Let us 
point out that official regulations will 
be issued by IRS and that we are 
only presenting our viewpoints based 
on the interpretations and intentions 
which have been released as of the 
date of writing this article (Novem- 
ber, 1958). 

6. Moderation should be the basis 
for granting allowances. 

7. Allowances (any kind) should 
not be considered as part of the pay 
structure notwithstanding that there 
may be some justifiable tax relief in 
the allowance. If the allowance is 
considered as a direct or even indi- 
rect part of the payment, abuses are 
likely to result. 


Club Memberships 


One company purchased a mem- 
bership in a well-known local golf 
club for a couple of its vice-presi- 
dents. Another who was known not 
to play golf received no membership. 
Feelings were hurt and friction soon 
developed. Another company pur- 
chased a Buick for one vice-president 
and a smaller car for another. Im- 
mediately the one who got the 
smaller car felt that there was per- 
sonal discrimination. He started 
dragging his heels. Of course, he 
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hurt himself by his childish attitude, 
but the fact remains that great dam- 
age can be done to the morale by the 
careless handling of these grants. 
The prestige factor of manage- 
ment is a delicate thing. We have 
seen it disturbed by such things as 
the size of an office, the type of fur- 
niture, the use of drapes, and other 
evidences of prestige. One company 
developed a problem of temperament 
because it had listed the name of an 
officer below the name of another 
officer who was outranked by the 
other. Many executives who are 
capable in their work and who pro- 
duce excellent results are “touchy” 
about their titles and their privileges. 
If all the executives were fired be- 
cause they laid emphasis on things 
which you and I might consider un- 
important, there would be a large 
void in the executive ranks of busi- 
ness. The ones who protest the most 
that they do not care about “these 
trivial items”, are usually the ones 
who actually do consider them as im- 
portant external indicators of rank. 


Policy Is Important to Understanding 


Top-management as a rule is un- 
aware of the problems of its subor- 
dinate management because neither 
talks freely about its problems. Each 
is fearful of losing the respect of the 
other if there is an open discussion 
of personal gripes, so they go about 
their individual ways. This lack of 
communication, therefore, accentu- 
ates the personal problems which re- 
main stored up until something 
tangible comes along on which they 
can pour out their dissatisfactions— 
in fact, the tangible and less delicate 
object of their criticism becomes the 
substitute for the more deep seated 
problem. We stress this because, in 
our opinion, the determination of 
policy becomes particularly impor- 
tant. “Definiteness” and “general 
publicity” concerning the policies 
will prevent more problems than 
they create. When secrecy and the 
misapplied label of “confidential” are 
applied to expense allowances, priv- 
ileges and grants, there is a great 
likelihood of misinterpretation. One 
company which we know quite well 
decided to handle its executive ex- 
pense accounts through a “private 
set of books” which was handled by 
the president’s secretary. There was 


nothing illegal or shady about this 
handling because all expenses were 
properly recorded in the principa 
books of the company with the ex 
ception that the detail was carefully 
guarded and was available only to 
classified persons. Many of the exec 
utives were not classified as having 
permission of access to the detail 
this was the first general mistake be- 
cause the very need to classify dis- 
tinguished certain executives from 
others and set up an artificial stand- 
ard of importance, The second mis- 
take was in the secrecy surrounding 
the allowances in which the suspicio 
developed that some were getting 
better treatment than others. 

Policy is important—define the 
allowances, define the level of appli- 





cability—and make the policy simple. 
Let all know what the policy is. One, 


company grants 5% of the executive 
salary as a payment for entertain- 


ment—the executives do not account 


to the company for this allowance, 
but they are warned to keep personal 
records of their expenditures for 
income tax purposes. This allowance 
is over and above actual traveling 
expenses which must be accounted 


for on the regular expense forms. 


This company wants its executives 
to be sociable and entertain, and 
makes an allowance which will en- 
courage social participation. The 
size of the allowance is unimportant 
in our example—the simplicity and 
definiteness of the allowance is im- 
portant. The company has had good 
success with the plan. Another com- 
pany put its executives on a per diem 
traveling allowance (plus actual 
transportation expense) which was 
sufficiently liberal to leave a little 
room for personal benefit without 
sacrificing good customer relations. 
The executives did not have to ac- 
count to the company for the per 
diem allowance, but the “‘camel was 
on their backs” to explain the allow- 
ance to Uncle Sam’s IRS. 


Find Basic Purpose 


Expense allowances and _ theif 
treatment are one of the exasperating 
problems of business. They should 
not be so liberal as to create unnec- 
essary expense and so limited as to 
cause personal dissatisfaction, The 
key to their proper treatment seems 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Letterheads, Envelopes 

Gilbert Quality tub-sized, air-dried bond 
papers are unsurpassed for beauty, 
brightness, permanence, crisp feel, and 
rich cockle finish. They provide superior 
erasability also. Available in 25%, 50%, 
75% and 100% new cotton fibre content. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 
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NOTE ...This advertisement is printed on a 100% Gilbert cotton fibre opaque bond, Hi-Fi white, 
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INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 





DONALD B. KING 
Joseph Froggatt and Co., Inc. 


IRCULARIZATION OF ACCOUNTS 
fx made for several reasons, and 
of many different types of accounts. 
Generally, a circularization is made 
for one of two reasons, and while 
these reasons are a world apart, the 
one operation can assist in getting 
the answer for both. One reason is 
the verification of an account to 
enable the independent accountant 
to certify to a balance sheet state- 
ment at a given date. 

Actual cash in hand can be 
counted, bonds and stocks verified by 
physical examination, real estate 
owned by reference to registered 
data and review of city and county 
records and items like furniture and 
fixtures and automobiles by a physi- 
cal inventory. However, accounts 
receivable, cash in banks, advances 
to field men, etc., are not so readily 
verified and hence the complete or 
test circularization. 


Fidelity Purposes 


The other reason is for fidelity 
purposes, whether intentional or not, 
to prove that accounts are being 
properly handled and that they re- 
flect the true transactions in indi- 
vidual accounts, the sum of which 
are supporting a control account. 
Some of the accounts so tested might 
be payrolls, claim and claim expense 
accounts, cash receipts in connection 
with agents’ accounts, salvage col- 
lections, etc. 

Continuing in the rather broad 
field of thought, let us look first at 
two general types of circularization 
of accounts, First, there is the “neg- 
ative” type of circularization. This 
is one that does not require an an- 
Swer from the individual or firm 
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Circularization of Accounts 





addressed. It is not too highly re- 
garded by independent accountants, 
but does have an appeal to the in- 
ternal auditor. It is based on the 
theory that if everything is in order, 
it is not necessary to request a con- 
firmation, and if there is an error, 
the reply will be forthcoming in 
short order. This reduces the work 
of the auditor in checking a lot of 
replies that might be received and 
found in order, while all replies re- 
ceived under this “negative type” of 
confirmation, warrant attention as 
the great majority will reveal dis- 
crepancies or errors. 


Positive Circularization 


The second type, and the one that 
is usually employed by independent 
accountants, is the positive type, that 
is, where a reply is requested, re- 
gardless if the account is in order 
or not. This type of circularization 
can be used for more different rea- 
sons than a negative circularization. 
This positive approach is usually on 
a form that will require as little ef- 
fort to complete as possible, all in 
the hopes that the presentation will 
increase the percentage of replies and 
enhance the credulance of any deduc- 
tions and interpretations that might 
be derived from the test. An unex- 
pected result from a “positive” cir- 
cularization is the not uncommon col- 
lection of accounts, this regardless of 
the fact that the circularization state- 
ment definitely states that it is not a 
request for payment. 

We will, therefore, confine our re- 
marks to the “Positive” type of 
circularization, and we will discuss 
briefly, once again in a general man- 
ner, some of the types of accounts 
that might so be circularized. First 
of all, we have “asset” and/or “lia- 
bility” accounts, the balances of 





which we wish to verify as at a cer- 
tain date. Seldom are we permitted, 
because of time and expense factors, 
to circularize 100%. Also, while in 
some cases it is most desirable, sel- 
dom is it an absolute necessity to 
circularize 100% if we have re- 
viewed internal controls, and made 
an intelligent selection of the debtors 
or creditors to be contacted. Internal 
controls should be examined to assist 
in the determination of the number 
of accounts or the percentage of to- 
tal balances to be included in the test. 
If adequate safeguards have been 
provided by distributing responsibil- 
ity so that two or more employees 
would have to confer at any point in 
the accounting process to falsify the 
records, we can reduce to a nominal 
amount, say 10%, the number of ac- 
counts to be included in our test 
circularization. Then we must make 
an “intelligent” selection of accounts 
to be circularized. This means we 
must have a representative number 
from each of the divisions or sections 
that are handling the detail accounts, 
we shouid consider the locality so 
that we have a good geographical 
selection, and we should include 
some large accounts as well as some 
of the smaller accounts. Again, the 
account being examined would tell 
us if the majority of the items should 
be large or small. As an example, 
if agents’ balances are being circu- 
larized, we must include some of the 
large accounts as these accounts per- 
mit a much wider field for any ma- 
nipulation, than do the smaller ac- 
counts. Yet on the other hand, if 
we are contacting insureds to verify 
the receipt by them of claim pay- 
ments, we should most assuredly 
take a large number of small or me- 
dium size payments, as large claim 
payments are reviewed by too many 
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booklets 


P-341—Vacation Schedule : 


A vacation schedule to help businessmen 
forecast vacation periods and prepare for 
the resulting work overloads has been made 
available. Covering the period from March 
1959 through January 1960 it is arranged so 
that executives can chart the periods and 
departments in which extra help will be 
needed and thereby plan in advance to meet 
these needs through temporary help. 

Employees of such services do various 
kinds of work on an hourly or piece-work 
basis either on the customer's premises or in 
the help service's offices. This enables busi- 
nessmen to cut their operation costs by hold- 
ing their staffs at the minimum level neces- 
sary for day-to-day operations and utilizing 
temporary help services for work above that 
level. ° 

The calendar is large enough to work with 
easily, and attractively illustrated. 


P-342—60 Best Business Letters 


The letters found in this handy little book- 
let are carefully selected examples of tested 
business letters which have already proved to 
be effective. Each one is a personalized re- 
production of an actual letter written by 
automatic push-button letter-writing equip- 
ment. They are classified into three main 
categories—general business, financial, and 
institutional, under which there are several 
sub-headings. The last few pages of the book- 
let are devoted to illustration and explana- 
tion of automatic push-button typing—how 
it aids office efficiency and can cut down 
expenses. Several different pieces of equip- 
ment are pictured and discussed. 


P-343—Ideas in Action 


A brand-new forty-seven page booklet 
containing several hundred examples of 
labels and tags, shows how they can be 
used most effectively for spurring on sales 
under today's competitive selling conditions. 
It explains, also, how they may be adapted 
to all kinds of business operations in addi- 
tion to the ones chosen for illustration here. 
Labels may be used to advantage with prac- 
tically any product or service. Interesting 
effects are achieved with multi-colored 
printing, die-cuts and special metallic or 
high-gloss papers. An index at the beginning 
of this colorfully illustrated booklet has been 
set up to designate effective label uses 
according to specific types of business. 
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Circularization—Continued 


branch and/or home office claim ex- 
aminers. 

Now, in detail, let us look at some 
of the types of asset and liability 
accounts that we might want to ver- 
ify by direct communication with the 
debtors or creditors of record. Per- 
haps the most simple and the most 
widely used is for the confirmation 
of bank balances. This is so exten- 
sively used that the banks themselves 
have drawn up and approved for 
general use a confirmation certifi- 
cate. Some accounting firms have, 
however, expanded on this form be- 
cause they are anxious to know who 
may sign checks withdrawing funds 
from the account, and how many au- 
thorized signatures are required on 
each check. This information is used 
by them in the reconciling of the 
account and the examination of the 
negotiated checks. There is no need 
to explain why direct confirmation 
of bank balances is desirable when 
one realizes just how easy it is to 
change the monthly statement re- 
ceived from the depository all to 
having the balance at month-end 
agree with the cash records in the 
local office. 


Allowances are Income 


Another very simple request for 
confirmation is that directed to state 
and federal regulatory authorities 
for verification of securities on de- 


posit. It is often asked why the 
usual year-end certificate received by 
the company from the depository is 
not sufficient. One big reason is that 
the circularization of such items is 
usually at a different date than right 
at the year end, and many changes 
could be made without proper re- 
cordings being made on the compa- 
ny’s records. I have had a State 
Insurance Department and a Trustee 
certify, even as to bond numbers, 
that they held the same bonds at the 
same time. Incredible things do hap- 
pen! 

This brings us to a more compli- 
cated verification and that is a cer- 
tification from a trustee or custodian. 
While the request seems quite sim- 
ple, it does involve, in most in- 
stances, a considerable amount of 
work on the part of the depository, 
especially if the request is made 


along in the summertime for items 
on deposit at the previous Decein- 
ber 31. While this type of certifi- 
cation is accepted by a great many 
independent accountants, and by all 
such accountants at certain times, 
there is always the case where an 
actual physical examination is nec- 
essary. Again, this depends upon 
the type of records kept by the client 
and the internal safeguards and 
fences that have been built into the 
accounting procedures. 


Verification 


The one circularization that gives 
the most trouble to the client, to the 
accountant, internal or public, and to 
the party being contacted, is the re- 
quest for verification of agents’ bal- 
ances. This is also one of the more 
important circularizations from both 
the “fidelity” angle and for the cer- 
tification of balance sheets. There 
are many problems to consider when 
circularizing agent’s balances, and | 
use the term “agents’ balances” 
rather than “outstanding premiums” 
as the problems of the latter are 
nowhere near as complex as the 
former. As we all know, account 
current reporting agents have ren- 
dered accounts, the last of which has 
probably not been “checked” by the 
company. Further, there are always 
items registered by the Company 
that have not been included in the 
accounts rendered by the agents. Still 
another problem is the “differences” 
or sundry balances, many of which 
are the fault of the company and 
should not be included on any state- 
ment for verification sent to an 
agent. These matters, as well as “‘fu- 
ture” or “installment” premiums 
must be considered when preparing 
the certificates for mailing. Again, 
we must take into consideration the 
main purpose for circularizing. Are 
we attempting to prove for balance 
sheet purposes, that there were s0 
many dollars in premiums, net of 
commissions due the company, of 
are we attempting to prove that our 
internal controls are adequate and 
that all cash, premiums, etc., ate 
being charged and credited to the 
proper accounts? Because of the 
time necessary to prepare thes 
statements for mailing, even if pre 
pared by mechanical accounting im 
chines, we must consider our timing. 
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- sheet certification, it must be done 
ly within a reasonable time prior to, or 
all aiter the balance sheet date. Seldom 
°S, is one fortunate enough to circula- 
an rize as of the balance sheet date, this 
C- usually because such certifications 
on @ are as at December 31, and everyone 
nt knows that adding this extra work 
nd §} to an accounting or collection de- 
the partment in January would cause 
undue hardship on an already over- 
worked personnel. Returning to de- 
tail for a moment, I am personally 
in favor of including all differences 
ives on these statements. While it does 
the § involve more typing and checking, 
dto @ I do think that certificates returned 
te- @ with the additional information that 
bal- § is in the hands of the agent are in- 
nore @ valuable in assisting in an early 
both @§ clearance of these differences. This 
cet- @ is particularly so in an office that is 
here @ behind in its balancing, and it seems 
vhen § that the number of such offices is 
nd 1 @ growing. 
ices” 
et Other Circularized Accounts 
, the Other asset and liability accounts 
count @ that are frequently circularized in- 
ren- @ clude reinsurance receivable and 
h has @ payable balances, reinsurance recov- 
ry the @ erable on paid losses and loss ad- 
lways § justment expenses, bills receivable, 
apany @ travel advances, mortgage loans, 
nthe & policy loans, etc. It is interesting to 
3. Still § note that the majority of these ac- 
ences” counts are often circularized by the 
which @ internal auditor and his use of such 
y and @ replies is not only for fidelity rea- 
state- % sons, but to ascertain that account- 
to at ing procedures adopted by the com- 
as “‘fu- § pany are being adhered to. This can 
miums f be done by reviewing returned cer- 
paring  tificates for errors in items and/or 
Again, @ balances and checking any payment 
ion the Mf dates that might be reported on the 
g. Are return. 
balance} = This brings us, what to my mind, 
vere 80M is one of the most revealing and im- 
net 0! @ portant circularizations made today 
any, O'/}—that is, the requesting of a debtor 
hat out as to when and how much was re- 
ate and mitted by him during a selected pe- 
tc., aff riod of time, usually a month. How- 
| to theMever, when I send out these requests, 
of the usually ask for information con- 
e thesticerning remittances made during a 
n if pr¢fitwo month period . . . this only to 
ting a fhel) me pick up and verify a remit- 








lance that might have been made by 
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the agent right at the month end and 
not recorded by the company until 
the following month. This type of 
circularization does many things, it 
even assists in verifying a current 
balance. It does tell us when the re- 
mitter supposedly dated his check 
and the amount thereof. By refer- 
ence to cash records and other data, 
we can judge how long that check 
was held by the company before it 
was deposited, if it was credited to 
the proper account, and if the 
amount so credited was correct. It 
also tells us many things about the 
system employed by the company : 
are cash records kept net as to com- 
mission ? are differences recorded or 
are they jammed into a commission 
or allowance account? are deposit 
tickets prepared at the same time 
the cash record is prepared? is there 
a mail remittance book kept as in- 
ternal control? are all items regis- 
tered in one place and a cash ticket 
sent to the posters, or are the checks 
themselves handed out? are salvage 
and reinsurance recoverable checks 
sent to the loss department, or are 
they held by the cashier and the loss 
department advised that such checks 
have been received? You would be 
surprised what you can turn up 
when you follow through intelli- 
gently ona circularization of this 
type. This is also a type of account 
that can be advantageously handled 
by an internal auditor, and when- 
ever the occasion presents itself, we 
suggest that this be made a part of 
your internal audit program. 


Other Types of Verification 


There are other types of income 
and disbursement accounts that can 
be circularized. While there is little 
call for this type of verification of 
income and expense items, it should 
periodically be inclusive of a verifi- 
cation of salaries paid. This can be 
done by assisting in the distribution 
of salary checks at the point of 
origin and the independent mailing 
of checks to fieldmen and branch 
offices. With this mailing we in- 
clude a receipt which we ask the 
employee to sign and return directly 
to us. The signatures on these re- 
ceipts should be compared not only 
to the endorsements on the current 
salary checks, but to those checks 

(Continued on the next page) 
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of a month or two previous to the 
current pay period. This test should 
be inclusive of retired personnel. 
Again, many interesting situations 
have been brought to light. 

Quite similar to this verification 
of salary checks is a verification of 
payments under workmen’s compen- 
sation, accident, health, annuity, etc., 
policies. I have in mind an instance 
that I personally encountered a few 
years ago in connection with bi- 
weekly payments under a workmen’s 
compensation policy, wherein the 
compensation check was returned by 
the post office with the notation that 
the addressee was deceased. It was 
learned that a brother had been cash- 
ing the compensation checks for over 
two years after the death of the in- 
jured party. This would have gone 
on forever, I guess, had not the post 
office put another mail carrier on 
the route and one that happened to 
be familiar with the family of the 
deceased, although I would judge, 
not aware of what had been going 
on for the past two years. Normal 
circularization of these types of pay- 
ments is carried out by a large 
number of insurance companies. 
They are interested in the marital 
standing of a widow, the age and 
continued health of minors, etc. 
Again, this appears to be a duty of 
the internal audit department, al- 
though in many companies this is 
a monthly procedure of the claims 
clerical department. 

This brings us to what I consider, 
from many points of view, the most 
important circularization that can 
be made today. I say this, because 
I have not been able to find any other 
way to detect fraudulent claims and 
the payments there-under, except by 
contacting the claimant and/or in- 
sured. Before we go further, I do 
want to point out that this is not 
100% effective, nor will it cover 
many instances of false claims and 
claim adjustment expense bills. If 
we have a dishonest insured and a 
dishonest claim adjustor a lot of 
things can go on for an undeter- 
mined length of time, and for an 
unknown amount of dollars. I have 
a case in mind that has recently been 
brought to light in the Canadian 
Head Office of an American Com- 
pany, and a peculiar thing about this 
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method of operation is that it fol- 
lowed almost the same pattern as a 
defalcation perpetrated by a Treas- 
urer of a Canadian subsidiary of a 
United States insurance company. 
This involved the printing of bill- 
heads, for the Treasurer, of locally 
addressed fictitious suppliers and 
printers, whose billheads were used 
in support of check requisitions for 
supplies apparently purchased for 
the company. For the loss adjustor, 
these billheads were for fictitious 
garages and in some instances were 
replicas of actual and existing ga- 
rage billheads. Forgetting our 
friend, the treasurer, and returning 
to our problem of false claims, the 
foregoing case was especially hard 
to detect because of the billheads, 
which had been preceded by esti- 
mates and in many instances by two 
or more estimates from actual ga- 
rages, the fictitious one, of course, 
being the lowest bid or estimate. 
Another contributing factor was the 
system followed by this company, 
wherein all claims expense bills 
were forwarded to the home office 
in the States for review. This 
tended to separate the claim payment 
from the expense billing and when 
the latter was returned to Canada, it 
was filed by month of payment and 
not, because of extra filing time, re- 
turned to the claim pocket itself. 


The Normal Process 


Still another angle that hindered 
detection of this misappropriation 
of funds was that the Canadian head 
office claim examiner had an actual 
insured of the company working 
with him. Thus an actual and in 
force daily report was used to es- 
tablish these fictitious claim files. 
Naturally the claim examiner made 
sure that all claims were not re- 
corded on the back of the daily re- 
port, one or two of the smaller ones 
were so recorded, this just to con- 
fuse the issue, but the daily was 
sent through the normal process of 
setting up a claim file, inserted in 
the file for further reference while 
the claim was being adjusted and 
then returned to file without record- 
ing the claim payment. This com- 
pany did not carry an insureds’ 
claim index or history card on pri- 
vate passenger car policies, and even 
if it did, I doubt that the losses 


would have been recorded thereon, — 

One more reason for the difficulty 
in bringing this problem to light was 
that all auditors, internal and inde- 
pendent, were from the States and 
were not local men. The independent 
auditors were in a better position to 
discover these manipulations as they 
had worked on other Canadian head 
office loss payments and were fa- 
miliar with some of the more promi- 
nent and more widely-used garages 
and outside adjustors. However, no 
reviews were made of smaller claims 
by anyone connected with the local 
office, an individual who might im- 
mediately have realized that the ad- 
justors and garages mentioned and 
to whom drafts and checks were 
drawn, were not actualities. 


Actual Entities 


This case is mentioned, as stated | 
before, as an example wherein a_ 
circularization of insureds and/or 
claimants would not have necessarily 
brought the manipulation to light. 

Return for just a moment to out 
friend, the treasurer. While the cir- 
cularization of jobbers, printers and 
office supply houses has not, as yet, 
become common practice, several 
accounting and auditing firms have 
for sometime made it a practice, 
when reviewing expenditures in a 
strange territory, to refer to tele- 
phone and city directories just for 
the purpose of establishing the fact 
that certain firms receiving numer- 
ous and continual payments from 
the company are actual and existing 
entities. Just one more word that 
may assist you in the possible detec- 
tion of fraud in the connection with 
general expenses, one that takes lit- 
tle time and one that can make you 
aware of a serious manipulation— 
that is, a comparative trial balance 
of expenses, this month with last 
month, this quarter with last quar- 
ter, this quarter with the same quar- 
ter last year, etc. You will be 
surprised what such a review will 
bring to attention, a small but seri- 
ous raid upon the stamp fund in a 
home office was discovered by draw- 
ing off comparative statements of 
expenses. 

Now back to the circularization 
of claim and claim expense pay- 
ments. (And before going any fur- 
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within seconds will deliver a dry, positive print into tray below. Machine 
copies 7,000 different cards a day, about one-third on both sides. 


New York Life Insurance Co. Makes Substantial Savings 
Reproducing Applications, Medical Forms, Policy Briefs 


New York Life Insurance Company is 
making substantial savings through the 
use of a XeroX® Copyflo® 11 continu- 
ous printer. 

This machine—operating on the 
electrostatic principles of xerography, 
the clean, fast, dry copying process— 
saves time and money in two depart- 
ments, Policy Issues and Policy Briefs. 

Daily, in the former, approximately 
2,000 insurance applications, most con- 
taining complete medical forms, are 
copied directly by the Copyflo printer 
onto plain white paper. The copies are 
then attached to the processed policy 
before it is sent to the insured. 

In the same department the Copyflo 
printer copies aviation blanks, self- 
health certificates, policy-change slips, 
and settlement agreements. 


For each policy issued by New York 
Life, a 5” x 8” typed card, containing 
a short history of the individual’s insur- 
ance policy is filed in the Policy Briefs 
Department. During the day any one 
of 22 departments may require card 
information. 

For such requisitions the Copyflo 
printer copies the needed cards so that 
they never leave the file room and are 
always available for additional re- 
quests. Seven thousand cards are 
copied daily, about a third on both 
sides, bringing the day’s reproduction 
—on cards alone—to between 9,000 
and 10,000 exposures. 

The resulting prints—black on white 
—appeal to people who work with the 
card copies, and the ability to write on 
the copies is a distinct advantage. 


Push a button on the Gopyflo con- 
tinuous printer, and positive prints— 
one every three seconds—of any num- 
ber of different documents emerge dry, 
ready for immediate use. Copyfio print- 
ers enlarge, reduce, or copy size to size. 
They offer the speediest, most flexible, 
most economical way to get copies pre- 
cisely like the originals from opaque 
documents or microfilm. For full infor- 
mation write HaLomip XEROX INC., 
59-112X Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Branch offices in principal U. S. and 
Canadian cities. 
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ther, I do again want to poini out 
the desirability of having this on a 
continuing program and one that 
can well be handled by an internal 
auditor, or for that matter, by any 
personnel that is not connected di- 
rectly or indirectly with the claims 
department.) Some companies have 
found it advisable to use a letter- 
head other than that of the company, 
usually establishing a fictitious com- 
pany of which a member is one of 
the company’s attorneys or account- 
ants. This‘so that it will look like a 
routine check by outside accountants 
and will not necessarily cause a lot 
of correspondence between agents 
and the company explaining why 
the latter might be checking on the 
agency or its customers. More of 
this later. Still other companies have 
used, and have had fine replies, to a 
carefully worded request, that on the 
surface looks as if the company was 
checking on the service rendered by 
its field force and claims department, 
while couched therein is a request 
that the amount and type of payment 
be verified. 


The Usual Request 


The usual request for verification 
sent out by independent accountants 
asks if the service was good, the 
amount of payment received, and in 
what form the payment was made. 
(This latter is most important as 
checks or drafts are often issued in 
payment of losses but by the time the 
payment reaches the claimant, they 
have been changed to cash, or a re- 


ceipted garage bill. I doubt if it is 
necessary to say anything further.) 
We have gone so far as to ask the 
claimant to advise us as to his phone 
number. This is just as additional 
check against an outside source. Of 
course, as is the case in all circulari- 
zations, a stamped addressed return 
envelope is enclosed. 


Intelligent Approach 


Now as to the selection of pay- 
ments to be circularized, early in 
this paper I mentioned that claims 
to be reviewed should contain a 
large number of small or medium 
sized payments. Again, an intelligent 
approach is necessary because dif- 
ferent lines of business present a 
different “small” or “medium” pay- 
ment. Further, I do believe that, if 
at all possible, the selection should 
be made at the time of examining 
the files and the drafts or checks 
in payment thereof. Early this 
spring, I had an unusual situation 
wherein approximately thirty drafts 
over a period of two months were 
either issued to, or endorsed by, the 
same individual, and quite fre- 
quently this individual’s name was 
spelled out as a payee in conjunction 
with an insured. Pulling these loss 
files, I noted that the individual was 
apparently an independent contrac- 
tor in a mining community that was 
well removed from other villages 
and towns. Everything looked fine, 
except for two points: one, very sel- 
dom did the other payee on the draft 
actually endorse the draft, and sec- 
ondly, some—not many—of these 
drafts were cashed in a city several 
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miles aways from this mining cen- 
ter, and it was not the closest cit) 
at that. Considerable investigation. 
plus a rather extensive circulariza- 
tion revealed that the recipient of 
these payments was a carpenter for 
the mining company and that he did 
all the repair work and odd jobs 
around the community. The drafts 
being cashed in a rather distant city 
was just a side trip for a little fun, 
of which no one in the community 
was aware. I do believe that while 
this rather extensive test did not re- 
veal anything out of order, it was 
handled on a proper basis. The ex- 
amination of negotiated drafts, the 
signatures, the endorsements, where 
the drafts were issued compared 
with where they were cashed, will 
all give some help towards an intel- 
ligent selection of items to be inves- 
tigated. One example: A_ very 
serious condition was disclosed in a 
southern agency recently by just 
such a careful review of endorse- 
ments on drafts. If you will take a 
pencil or pen and write “John 
Jones” or any common name with 
your left hand, your right hand if 
you are left-handed, and ask your 
neighbor to do the same thing, you 
will see that both of you are writing 
an almost comparable signature. The 
situation that was revealed could 
have happened only in a territory 
that had a large number of illiterate 
laborers, wherein the writing of a 
name is a serious and tedious job 
and one that results in what we 
might call a “cramped” style. Be- 
cause of noting so many endorse- 
ments of this nature, although drawn 
to entirely different payees, an ex- 
tensive circularization was made of 
payments made by this agency and 
the definite proof established that the 
majority of such claims were ficti- 
tious and the payments fraudulent. 


Geographic Selection 


Then we have the geographical 
selection and an attempt to cover 
in our test, or series of tests, all in- 
dividuals authorized to draw claim 
drafts and/or checks. I should men- 
tion here that we do not include in 
our circularization any payments 
that have been authorized by a court 
of industrial board if such payments 
are supported by, signed decrees or 
receipts. Nor do we include in our 
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of having been investigated by an- 
other insurance company. The main 
trouble with a geographical selection 
is that it is usually too thin, that 
is, an attempt is made to cover too 
much territory in one circularization. 
To overcome this, one of the larger 
insurance carriers has requested its 
public accountants to confine its cir- 
cularization to particular branch 
offices. In this way, the entire coun- 
try is covered with a series of tests. 
The tests themselves are quite com- 
prehensive, in that they embody all 
of the claims, with few obvious ex- 
ceptions, paid from the selected 
branch during a particular period of 
time, usually one month. A test of 
this nature would, of course, cover 
all lines of business as well as all 
staff adjustors. However, a rather 
slim or limited geographical test con- 
ducted in Chicago for one of the 
larger companies involved the send- 
ing of just two certificates to one 
city, one on claims paid by each of 
the two agencies representing the 
company in that city. One return 
indicated that the addressed payee 
had never had an insurance claim, 
had never had a loss on the car de- 
scribed and had never received a 
payment of any kind from any insur- 
ance company. Upon receiving this, 
an additional dozen requests were 
mailed, these after reviewing rather 
carefully approximately twenty-five 
claim folders and the supporting ne- 
gotiated drafts. This second circu- 
larization brought in four more 
unsatisfactory returns, but at the 
same time brought in a rather severe 
criticism by the agency involved. 
The company, rather than antago- 
nize the agency further by extending 
the circularization, visited three of 
the insureds that had replied and 
secured from them affidavits to the 
effect that they had never presented 
a claim nor received a claim settle- 
ment of any nature from the com- 
pany. With these affidavits in its 
possession, a call was made upon the 
senior partner of the agency and the 
facts presented to him. The senior 
partner of the agency was not at 
fault, but has made arrangements 
for the repayment to the company 
of all monies that are denied by in- 
sureds as having been received by 
them. A new circularization cover- 
ing the claim payments made by this 
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agency during the year is now in 
progress. 


3efore closing and while it has 
nothing directly to do with circu- 
larization of accounts, I do want to 
bring to your attention one method 
of turning up fraudulent claim pay- 
ments that has received very little 
attention . . . that is, by the sub- 
mitting of a detailed listing of claim 
payments and claim reserves to an 
agent, when forwarding to him his 
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contingent or profit-sharing state- 
ment. This will not disclose any 
fraudulent claims instituted by him, 
but it most assuredly will bring forth 
some protest if he has no knowledge 
of such claims. This act might have 
been done by some junior clerk in 
his office or by someone in the com- 
pany’s claim office. Sounds rather 
stupid for someone to try this on 
an agent receiving a profit-sharing 
statement, but it happened just this 
past year. 
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HERE ARE SIX principal areas in 
which significant expense sav- 
ings may be found in both home of- 
fice and branch office operations : 
1. Operating policies and practices 
2. Analysis of organization 
3. Review of procedures 
4 
5 















































4. Study of office layout 
. Staffing based on work volumes 
6. Machine and equipment usage 
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Not An End in Itself 


We are very much opposed to ex- 
pense reduction programs that have 
cost cutting as their sole purpose, 
without regard to other important 
aspects of company operation. For 
cost reduction is not an end in itself, 
but just one additional way to ap- 
proach the underlying goals of in- 
creased profits and healthy company 
growth. It therefore follows that 
cost reduction must be carried out 
within the framework of a compa- 
ny’s over-all plans for future growth 
and progress. 

We do not know of any company 
that ever grew or improved signifi- 
cantly simply be keeping a rigid con- 
trol on expenses. On the contrary, 
we could cite several companies 
whose progress and profits were 
hurt by cutting expenses too deeply, 
in the wrong places, and at the 
wrong time. At the same time, it is 
our firm conviction that the average 
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company operates at not more than 
about 65%-70% of its true poten- 
tial, in its administrative activities. 
Undoubtedly there are some compa- 
nies that may be exceptions to this 
general statement. But in the great 
majority of cases, we believe this 
statement to be true. 

There is a great area for improve- 
ment that can be achieved through 
the fuller and more effective use of 


" present personnel and present office 


machinery and equipment. To 
achieve this great potential improve- 
ment, though, some sound thinking 
and hard work must be done. What 
is required in the first instance, of 
course, is a well-thought-out plan 
that will take into consideration all 
phases of a company’s current and 
probable future status. With these 
points firmly in mind, a master plan 
for achieving worth while expense 


reduction and control can be estab- 
lished. 


Advanced Planning 


It is worth-while to do consider- 
able advance planning for cost con- 
trol for the stakes—in terms of dollar 
savings per year—usually are very 
high. For an idea of the money 
amounts involved, we checked over 
the last twenty such programs that 
we have initiated for our client com- 
panies. These companies, in terms 
of numbers of home office and 
branch office employees, range from 
a low of 55 employees to a high of 
623 employees. The annual expense 
savings effected ranged from a low 





of $65,000 per year to a high of 
$596,000 per year. The favorable 
net effect on surplus, over a five-year 
period, will be from a low of about 
$300,000 to a high of nearly $3,000,- 
000. The average savings for these 
twenty companies will approximate 
$750,000 per company over this five- 
year period. Such results are typical, 
and within the grasp of any company 
that wishes to put forth the effort 
necessary to achieve them. 


Large Savings 


It must first be recognized that 
large amounts can be saved only 
where large amounts are spent 
within a company, and that this can 
be done safely only when a good 
plan is used for guidance. Insurance 
companies spend large amounts in 
three main areas: 

1. In the cost of home and” branch 
office executive and clerical salaries. 
2. In the cost of acquiring and/or 
keeping new and renewal business— 
including the salaries and expenses 
of field supervisors, special agents, 
and the commission and expense al- 
lowances of the producing agents. 
3. In the cost of facilitating expenses 
necessary to the above—advertising 
and marketing expenses; printing ; 
entertainment and travel; home and 
branch office rentals ; etc. 

Unless a company is prepared to 
attack its cost control problem in 
these three basic areas, and on a 
planned basis, it would be well ad- 
vised to leave bad enough alone. For 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Expense Control—Continued 


merely puddling around in the shal- 
low edges of the deep, deep pool of 
possible expense savings will only 
muddy up the waters, and accom- 
plish very little in the long run. 

We referred to a master plan for 
setting up a cost reduction and con- 
trol program. Just what would be 
the basic elements in setting up such 
a master plan? To us, the most basic 
element is a clear definition of com- 
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pany objectives, on both a short-term 
and a long-term basis. For purposes 
of this discussion, we would con- 
sider the short-term to be the next 
one to three years; the long-term to 
be the next three to five years. 

After the objectives are estab- 
lished, the next step is to set forth 
the goals to be achieved. This should 
be done very specifically. For ex- 
ample, is a 10%, a 15% or a 20% 
reduction wanted in home office and 
branch office clerical salary expense ? 
What workload/staffing ratios are 
desirable to establish in given de- 
partments, branch offices or work 
areas? How much reduction in ad- 
vertising, travel, printing and other 
principal expenses is realistically 
possible? The third step is to de- 
velop a program for carrying out 
these goals. Determine all of the 
things that have to be done at each 
essential step, and arrange the se- 
quence in which these items will 
be approached. Time requirements 
must be estimated, both in terms of 
calendar time and man days. 

May I stress again how important 
it is to know a company’s basic ob- 
jectives and long-range goals before 
any sound approach can be de- 
termined. This is true even at the 
clerical level. If a company plans 
only moderate growth, and a gradual 
increase in premium income each 
year, such a course will dictate one 
approach to the problem of cost con- 
trol. If, on the other hand, a com- 
pany plans an aggressive drive for 
quick acceleration of its growth 
pattern, then an entirely different 
approach is involved. 

In the first instance, there would 
be little or no justification for the 
introduction of advanced systems 
(including equipment) that would 
not pay off very quickly in terms 
of immediate expense reductions. In 
the second case, the investment of 
significant sums in new machines and 
equipment, and extensive changes 
in procedures and_ organization, 
might be justified, with much longer 
payoff periods involved. The ulti- 
mate objective being to keep the 
company truly competitive from a 
cost standpoint in terms of its devel- 
opment goals. 

In a rapidly expanding operation 
it would be foolish to cut down in 
trained clerical and technical staff 
in the service-sensitive departments 


—even though, in terms of present 
workloads, they may be somewhat 
overstaffed. By service-sensitive de- 
partments we refer especially to such 
activities as sales, underwriting, 
claims and the like. Any area, that 
is, where failure to give agents or 
policyholders excellent service would 
be likely to have an adverse effect. 
Naturally, such organizational units 
would have to be watched, in order 
to see that they did not expand un- 
duly as the desired volumes of busi- 
ness were obtained. This could be 
done through the establishment oi 
position control charts, or any other 
similar control device. These would 
be reviewed at regular intervals, to 
be sure that the slack was being 
taken up on a sustained basis. 

At the outset I mentioned that we 
concentrate on six principal eléments 
in our efforts to achieve expense 
reduction : Reviews of operating pol- 
icies; organization analyses; study 
of procedures and practices; per- 
formance appraisals ; examination of 
office layout in relation to work flow ; 
machine utilization. 


Proven Performance 


Let me emphasize that in the 
over-all review of a company’s opera- 
tions, many different analysis tech- 
niques may be used. Each technique, 
properly used, can contribute some 
important sidelight on the area un- 
der review. But while each of the 
techniques used has a_ particular 
value, it is not always necessary or 
practicable to use every one in the 
conduct of a study. Not very many 
of the techniques which will be de- 
scribed are original with us. And 
there are a number of other analysis 
methods that could be used to arrive 
at very similar results, I am sure. 
But these methods do have the virtue 
of proven performance over a period 
of years. 

Examination of operating policies 
—The matter of operating policy 
may appear to be misleadingly theo- 
retical, on the surface. Yet we have 
found that improvement in operating 
policies is one of the principal ways 
in which substantial cost reductions 
can be effected. It is a basic element 
in company administration. Yet it 
is one that usually goes untouched 
in the average cost control prograni. 
This is due in part to the fact that 
much of the operating policy of the 
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average company is not set forth in 
writing, in a single place. This 
makes it difficult to discover and 
identify, in the first instance. And 
equally difficult to analyze and 
change. But isolation of a com- 
pany’s objectives, both companywide 
and on a departmental basis, can 
lead to the identification of those 
policies which have been adopted to 
reach the desired objectives. 


Policy Reviews 


Then, by a careful review, any 
inconsistencies or inadequacies in 
existing policies can be highlighted 
and possible remedies indicated. In 
making such reviews, here are some 
of the principal questions that should 
be directed towards a company’s 
operating policies : 

1. Are the policies of the manage- 
ment clearly understood with rela- 
tion to this activity ? 

2. Are these policies clearly set forth 
in writing, so that no misunderstand- 
ing can develop? 

3. Is complete compliance being ob- 
tained with respect to all of the ex- 
pressed policies ? 


4. Which of the existing policies are |- 


outmoded—or unsuited to efficient 
operation under present conditions ? 
It is this last question that is the 
most significant one, of course, from 
the cost control standpoint. Yet 
knowledge on the three preceding 
questions is necessary to intelligent 
determination on this fourth query. 

The effect of policy decisions on 
cost experience can be illustrated 
with reference to the way in which 
one company decided to organize its 
sales efforts in the field. This was 
a newly established life insurance 
company, and it decided to operate 
from the outset on a branch office 
basis. The management felt that in 
this way it would be able to exert 
greater control, and thus be able to 
build more quickly the volume neces- 
sary to offset the admittedly higher 
initial costs. 

Some five years later we studied 
this company’s over-all operations, 
including its sales activity. We 
found that, while it had gained many 
of the desired advantages through its 
branch office setup, its acquisition 
costs were much higher than those 
generally considered acceptable for 
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Expense Control—Continued 


a company in its size and class. 
When the company shifted over the 
bulk of its field operations to a gen- 
eral agency basis, excepting in a few 
selected areas, within two years it 
effected a marked reduction in new 
business costs, with no adverse effect 
indicated on its sales volume. 

Another instance concerned a 
small fire and casualty company that 
had embarked upon a program of 
advertising in several general busi- 
ness magazines that circulated 
largely among top executives, on a 
national basis. The company execu- 
tives realized that they did not have 
adequate sales representation in 
about 75% of the area covered by 
the circulation of these magazines. 
The justification for this advertising 
was that it would enhance the pres- 
tige of the company, and thus in- 
fluence local agents in its territory 
more favorably towards it. Also, in a 
sense, it was felt that this advertising 
was a form of “advance identifica- 
tion” for the company against the 
time when it would be licensed to do 
business in the areas not presently 
covered. 


Effective Advertising 


We took a very dim view of this 
approach to such a relatively large 
expenditure, since this item took 
almost 30% of the total advertising 
budget. On further consideration, 
so did the company’s own executive 
staff. The money thus saved was 
put into a much more effective in- 
surance trade paper advertising cam- 
paign. 

In the area of home office admin- 
istration, equally good results can be 
achieved through improving com- 
pany policies. One medium-sized 
company had a long-standing policy 
of either answering or acknowledg- 
ing all letters within 24 hours of 
their receipt. This frequently re- 
quired overtime work, especially on 
Fridays, or on business days before 
a holiday. By the simple expedient 
of dropping this policy, the company 
was able to save approximately $10,- 
000 per year in stenographic salaries. 
The policy was amended so that 
letters would be answered as quickly 
as possible, with the proviso that 
an interim letter would be sent if 
there had to be a lengthy delay in 
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replying. By this one change, it was 
found possible to cut down the steno- 
graphic pool by three girls. 

Still another company had estab- 
lished the policy of furnishing com- 
plete cumulative monthly statistical 
reports to its branch offices, on all 
phases of their operations. By fur- 
nishing this information only at six 
months’ intervals, the company was 
able to sharply reduce the costs of 
a high-priced statistical operation. 
No changes in organization or pro- 
cedures were involved here. Only a 
change in the basic policy with re- 
spect to the frequency with which 
such reports would be prepared and 
furnished. 


Organization Analysis 


The analysis of the distribution of 
duties and functions throughout an 
organization is another field for cost 
reduction and control that frequently 
is neglected. Most companies, we 
have found, do not have either or- 
ganization manuals or organization 
charts that set forth the relationships 
existing among their principal ex- 
ecutives and departments. 

The limitations of this paper pre- 
cludes any lengthy discussion of 
organizational principles. In any 
case, we believe that most insurance 
executives are reasonably familiar 
with the basic principles of good 
organization. It is in the application 
of this knowledge that they encoun- 
ter difficulties—often because of fac- 
tors somewhat beyond their own 
control. Too often the actual work- 
ing pattern of a company is obscured 
by over-attention to finely-drawn 
charts and _ theoretical concepts. 
There is nothing theoretical about 
organization structure. It is an in- 
tensely practical thing that has a lot 
to do with the day-to-day operations 
and the working relationships be- 
tween the living and _ breathing 
people who go to make up the com- 
pany itself. 

Because organization problems 
are not readily apparent to casual 
inspection, they often are over- 
looked. For that reason, many top 
executives are likely to say “we 
don’t need an organization plan.” 
Actually every company, large or 
small, does have an organization 
plan. It is the existence of an or- 
ganization plan, informal and un- 
written though it may be, that keeps 


bookkeepers at their ledgers; law- 
yers at their law books; and actu- 
aries at their calculations. The plan 
may have grown up through the 
years without special attention of 
any kind. It may be good or bad. 
It may help or hinder company prog- 
ress. But the plan does exist. 

The only alternatives open to the 
top executive in charge are these: 
shall I subject my organization to 
close examination so that I may un- 
derstand completely the structure as 
it now exists—or not? Shall I try 
to improve upon it—or not? 

In considering areas for the de- 
velopment of cost reduction, the ex- 
amination of a company’s organiza- 
tion structure is an absolute essen- 
tial. We analyze organization at all 
levels in our operations audit stud- 
ies. Of course, different techniques 
are used for the analyses that are 
made at the managerial and super- 
visory levels from those used at the 
lower clerical levels. 


Questionnaires 


Organization questionnaires are 
tools found to be most useful in 
achieving an understanding of a 
company’s organizational relation- 
ships. From a complete set of these 
questionnaires, properly validated as 
to the correctness of the information 
shown on them, a set of organiza- 
tion charts can be prepared. Such 
charts are most useful when they 
are supplemented by brief write-ups 
of the duties and responsibility of 
each organizational unit. In making 
analyses based on _ organizational 
questionnaires, charts and functional 
write-ups, we try to keep these key 
question in mind: 

1. Are fundamental principles of or- 
ganization violated ? 

2. Is there a control exercised over 
changes in and/or expansion of or- 
ganization structure? 

3. Can this organization plan be 
changed so as to reduce expenses, 
while maintaining or improving the 
quality of operations? 

For example, in one company an 
expensive duplication of cost ac- 
counting work was brought out 
through the use of an organization 
questionnaire. By studying the 
questionnaires, it was learned that 
the treasurer compiled certain cost 
statistics as a result of his control 
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over the disbursement of company 
funds; that the controller made ex- 
tensive cost computations as a result 
of his voucher audit and account 
distribution work; and that the sta- 
tistical department kept over-all cost 
records that completely duplicated 
the work of the other two depart- 
ments. Through a consolidation of 
this necessary cost analysis function, 
this company was able to achieve 
savings of over $20,000 per year. 
Another important point is sum- 
marized in a question often asked 
us: “How many people should an 
executive or supervisor have under 
his direct control?” It is true, of 


course, that as the number of func- 
tions and subordinates increases, it 
becomes more difficult to exercise 
good supervision over them. The 
desire to save supervisory expense, 
as opposed to the need for more 
effective coordination, proceeds to a 


point of vanishing return, so to 
speak, so far as the delegation of 
responsibility is concerned. This is 
due in large measure to the fact that 
there are only a limited number of 
hours available in the working day 
to effect the needed coordination. 
Some years ago a famous mathe- 


matician became interested in this © 


management principle of span of 
control. He attempted to express— 
in mathematical terms—the com- 
plexity of the human relationships 
that are involved in any group ac- 
tivity. The number of both direct 
relationships and cross-relationships 
mount rapidly with an increase in 
the number of people working to- 
gether in a group. With only one 
subordinate, there is only one direct 
relationship. Add another girl, and 
we have three direct relationships 
and one cross-relationship. Put 
three girls under one supervisor, and 
we have seven direct relationships 
and eighteen cross-relationships. A 
supervisor with seven people work- 
ing for him would have 127 direct 
relationships and 490 cross-relation- 
ships. 

This shows very clearly, how the 
difficulty of controlling a group in- 
creases as the group grows in size. 
Further, it indicates that the more 
people a supervisor has under his 
supervision, the more difficult it is 
for him to control them by visual 
means. That is to say, just by glanc- 
ing at them at intervals, to see if 
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they are busy and paying attention 
to their work. This is no academic 
matter to anyone interested in 
achieving all possible cost reduc- 
tions. 

For instance, not long ago we 
came across a department in one of 
our client companies which had 32 
clerks and 1 supervisor—the super- 
visor being the department head him- 
self. He was attempting to supervise 
the activities of 32 people directly, 
all by himself. Was he successful? 
We think not, as you can see by this 
fact: By adding three subordinate 
supervisors, and dividing all but 
three of the clerical staff among 
these three assistant supervisors for 
direct supervision, within three 
months we were able to reduce the 
total clerical staff (including these 
three assistant supervisors) to only 
26 people. No changes in proce- 
dures were involved. Only the or- 
ganizational change that introduced 
a second level of supervision. A 
savings of over $18,000.00 per year 
was effected thereby. 


Staff Functions 


May we express a word of caution 
on the matter of reduction or elim- 
ination of staff specialists? While 
this may be possible to do in some 
cases, it should be done carefully, 
and on a very selective basis. The 
reason for our concern on this score 
is that staff activities usually are 
ainong the first to be considered for 
elimination when economy drives 
are underway. But very often the 
elimination of a necessary staff ac- 
tivity can cost us more than we can 
gain. 

There was the case of a large west 
coast casualty company where the 
decision was made to dismiss the 
personnel officer and his small staff, 
and assign their duties as the part- 
time responsibilities of other officers 
throughout the company. On paper 
this looked like a pretty good cost 
reduction—over $23,000 per year. 
When we were engaged to study the 
operations of this company, some 
six months thereafter, the predict- 
able results of this course of action 
were quite evident. 

For one thing, the company’s 
salary administration program was 
becoming disorganized, due both to 
the lack of experience of the execu- 


tive to which this work had been 
assigned, as well as the small amount 
of time that he could spare for this 
work. Employee turnover had in- 
creased from a rate of about 18% 
to over 25% per year at the clerical 
levels. A carefully designed clerical 
and supervisory training program 
had been allowed to lapse. Standard 
hiring procedures, including a good 
testing program, no longer were ob- 
served. Necessary recruitment was 
carried on by several executives on 
a part-time, haphazard basis. Several 
other important phases of the per- 
sonnel administration procedures 
had either fallen into disuse or were 
being done very poorly. The ques- 
tion naturally arises—where was the 
economy in this case? In our opin- 
ion this company lost a good deal 
more than the $23,000.00 it purpor- 
tedly saved through the elimination 
of the personnel officer and his staff. 

Depending upon the size of the 
clerical organization involved, a 
company. will have its home office 
and branch office personnel divided 
into departments, division, sections 
and, in the case of larger companies, 
even units. We are talking now of 
groups of from six to twelve em- 
ployees, by whatever title the group 
may be known. Usually these 
groups have a supervisor in charge, 
whose duty it is to direct the activi- 
ties of these employees. 

These supervisors may know gen- 
erally the tasks performed by their 
clerks; the approximate time re- 
quired for the performance of the 
various tasks; and the approximate 
workloads. However, they usually 
do not have a specific knowledge of 
times, workloads and task”assign- 
ments. This is understandable, be- 
cause even in small units there may 
be a number of fairly complex tasks 
being performed. 

How, then, to approach the job 
of showing definitely—in capsule 
form—the work that is done by an 
employee group? The method we 
use is a very simple one—one that 
was originated in the quartermaster 
corps during World War Il—and 
one that we have found to be ex- 
tremely effective in our manage- 
ment work with insurance com- 
panies, is the work distribution 
chart. What is the work distribution 
chart? Essentially, it is a snapshot 
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Expense Control—Continued 


of the principal work activities of 
a group, and of the individuals 
within it. 

The construction of a work dis- 
tribution chart is done firstly, by 
developing a task list for each em- 
ployee within the group. This sets 
up the various tasks performed by 
each employee, and an indication of 
the time spent on each of these 
tasks. (If necessary, time studies 
may be kept for short periods in 
order to validate these time esti- 
mates.) Concurrently with the 
preparation of these task lists, an 
activity list is prepared. This ac- 
tivity list covers all of the principal 
duties performed by the unit as a 
whole. Work distribution charts, 
while simple in concept and design, 
have almost universal application to 
the clerical and administrative ac- 
tivities within an insurance com- 
pany. 


Review of Procedures 


In our firm, the phrase “proce- 
dures review” covers a great deal 
more territory than is generally in- 
cluded under this heading. In these 
reviews we also include the study 
of all related forms, records and 
reports. In our experience, we feel 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to disassociate these two aspects of 
administrative activity in a study of 
the work operations of an insurance 
company. We extend this term 
“procedures review” to include any 
of the administrative practices of a 
company that may occur to us as 
being worthy of inquiry. Frequently 
this leads to studies of activities that 
cannot be analyzed by the standard 
charting techniques commonly em- 
ployed in the study of routine opera- 
tions. Further, there is a fairly large 
area on which informal approaches 
must be used in order to arrive at a 
basic improvement. 

There are, of course, a number 
of different methods for examining 
the variety of work operations per- 
formed in an insurance company. 
The great bulk of the repetitive work 
operations are susceptible to analysis 
by the procedures breakdown tech- 
nique. Some others, however, can 
be analyzed only by other types of 
charting and review. The three 
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principal types of procedure chart- 
ing that we use in our analysis of in- 
surance company clerical and ad- 
ministrative work are: 

1. Correlation flow chart. 

2. Process chart. 

3. Operator chart. 

We use a correlation flow chart 
to analyze the basic procedures 
through the various departments en- 
gaged in the performance of a partic- 
ular work function. Such a chart 
will show the route of the basic 
document and all related documents, 
from the beginning to the end of 
the workflow. 

We use a process chart mainly for 
those procedures that are relatively 
self-contained within a_ particular 
work-station, or within a small num- 
ber of related work stations. Gen- 
erally these work-stations are lo- 
cated within the same department 
or organizational area. 

The operator chart, as its name 
implies, studies the operations of the 
person who is doing the job under 
review. We do not use operator 
charts anywhere nearly so often as 
we do the other two types of charts. 
Because of the work involved in 
their preparation, such fine break- 
downs are made only when the po- 
tential payoff is relatively high. 

This observation should be kept 
in mind when making procedure 
studies. It is the fact that often a 
great deal of time is spent in trying 
to improve a procedure without ask- 
ing this very fundamental question : 
“Why do we perform this operation 
at all?” In our work we apply this 
basic question to every single job 
and every single operation which we 
encounter. 

The use of charts enables the 
“insider” to take something like the 
“outsider” viewpoint. It allows you 
to stand off, detached from the op- 
eration; and permits you to give a 
very impersonal analysis to it. There 
is no better way to view the opera- 
tions of an insurance company than 
to have a complete set of various 
types of procedure charts assembled 
for careful and detailed inspection. 

The correlation flow charts are 
quite involved, and each one is in 
too much detail, to permit of easy 
discussion in a paper of this type. 
In addition to the graphic represen- 
tation of the work flow, the salient 

steps are also written out along at 















the side of this type chart. Correla- 
tion flow charts are rather difficult to 
prepare, and require extremely care- 
ful analysis of the relationships that 
exist between the various steps in 
the over-all work flow. 

The process chart is the type of 
chart that we use for analyzing work 
operations at a work-station; or a 
small group of related work stations, 
I would like to summarize the work 
involved in preparing a_ process 
chart. We follow these simple steps, 
in sequence. 

(1) Decide what the procedure is, 
and select a definite beginning and 
ending. 

(2) Identify the procedure on the 
chart: What it is and where it hap- 
pens. 

(3) Identify each step: What is 
done, who does it, and number each 
step. 

(4) Decide what each step is—an 
operation, a transportation, a stor- 
age or an inspection. 

(5) Select the proper symbol for 
each step and fill it in on the line on 
which the step number is indicated. 
Fill in only one symbol for each step. 
(6) Mark, in the proper places, the 
time work spends in storage, and the 
number of feet it travels. 

(7) Connect all filled-in symbols 
with straight lines. 

(8) Total all columns at the bottom 
of the chart. 

(9) Check the chart carefully to in- 
sure it is correct in all details. 

(10) Study the chart to guide in 
making changes and improvements. 

The process chart is essentially 
a very simple operation. Because 
of its simplicity, its value is fre 
quently underestimated in the sim- 
plification of office procedures. We 
have found the correlation flow chart 
and the process chart to be, in com- 

bination, two of the most effective 
tools available for the improvement 
of clerical and administrative pro- 
cedures. Such improvement is 
quickly translated into reduced 
salary expense. 

The operator chart, as I have in- 
dicated, is one that we employ with 
much less frequency than either the 
correlation flow chart or the process 
chart. We use operator charts only — 
when we feel that such a close analy- 7 
sis has the potential for significant | 
savings. 

(To be Continued) 
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Before you buy, see and try Smith-Corona’s © 
new Secretarial, the only office typewriter 


with lighter, livelier, ACCELERATOR ACTION! 


Call your local Smith-Corona representative today! 





Executive Allowance—from page 34 


to be in the basic purpose of the al- 
lowance—if it is the intention to cre- 
ate income with the hope that some 
of the income will go tax free, the 
complicating problems arise. Creat- 
ing income by expense allowances 
invariably fails to get the same care- 
ful analysis that is given the more 
normal means of salary adjustments. 
Even though the allowances are de- 
clared -and accounted for by the 
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LIFE INSURANCE company purchas- 
ing directors often specify Parsons 
King Cotton Papers with their own 
trad k as a genui watermark. 
May we discuss this with you? Parsons 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
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recipient in his income tax form, the 
problems of misinterpretation and 
prejudicial granting still remain. 

If the purposes are to adequately 
provide for the business expenses of 
the executives, to encourage socia- 
bility and to relieve the executives 
of the drain on their personal in- 
comes, the plan of expense allow- 
ances can be open and aboveboard, 
simple, and generally applied to the 
group. The fact that some very 
modest personal income might be 
created is a by-product of the plan 
and one that will be adequately taken 
care of by personal disclosure on the 
tax form. We think that manage- 
ment needs to change its attitute 
toward traveling expense, car and 
club expense allowances, and other 
forms of expense allowances because 
it is becoming and will continue to 
be increasingly difficult to use these 
allowances for any purpose other 
than their original intention, namely 
to reimburse for business expense. 
When this attitude becomes general, 
then executive compensation will 
again take its place as a problem of 
relating payment to performance. 
Income tax complications can be 
handled by deferred compensation, 
profit sharing plans, stock options 
(stock companies) and other forms 
of financial reward which have been 
popularized by social legislation of 
which the personal income tax is not 
the least. 





PORTABLE CHALKBOARD 


A NEW PORTABLE ALUMINUM easel 
which folds down to 29 inches x 
40 inches x 2 inches and fea- 
tures a Visimatic green chalkboard 
has been introduced by Arlington 
Aluminum Company. Designed to 
be easily carried and set up by one 
person, the easel can be used for 
safety meetings, training sessions, 
sales presentations, club meetings, 
conferences, schools and churches. 
Its complete portability is demon- 
strated by four tubular legs that 
fold flush into the frame, a chalk 
trough that clamps on the back, and 
a hinged storage box (for holding 
crayons, chalk and erasers) that 
folds up to the back. Folded and 
equipped with chalk, crayons, and 
eraser the easel weighs only fifteen 








: 


Ibs. For even easier carrying a 
tough vinyl impregnated canvas zip- 
per case is available. When folded 
down, the four tubular aluminum 
legs lock into place and rigidly sup- 
port the easel. The surface of Visi- 
matic green Duran hardboard is the 
same as that used in schools through- 
out the country. For pad and crayon 
presentations, the easel features a 
clamp that will hold a 28 inch x 40 
inch paper pad over the chalkboard. 


DATA-PROCESSING SYSTEM 


FEATURES OF THE new, large-scale 
Univac II Data-Processing System 
are described in a new folder. 








The Univac II computer offers a J 


new, high-speed memory system— 
the magnetic-core memory which 
provides instantaneous access to 
twenty-four thousand alphabetic or 
numeric characters. 

Operating either on eighty- or 
ninety-column cards, it provides di- 
rect recording of information on 
magnetic tape. It can also trans- 
late punched-paper tape directly 
to magnetic tape for input. Output 
can be either on magnetic tape, 
punched cards, hard copy or papert 
tape. 

The Univac II system reads and 
records information at a pulse den- 
sity of two hundred and fifty charac- 
ters per recording inch on magnetic 
tape. 

Copies of the booklet (U 1395) 
can be obtained from any branch of- 
fice of Remington Rand, or by writ- 
ing Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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omplete management control—that’s the inside story of 
RAMAC 305 performance at Rio Grande National Life, accord- 
ng to this statement by Turner B. Baxter, Vice-President: ‘‘The 
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trans- emendous benefits of RAMAC are felt at all levels of our 
lirectly PoMPany management.” 
Jutput ajor applications are general ledger, agents’ records, commis- 
tape, Rion accounts, and claims, mortality and morbidity statistics. 
: ef 
pap} paration of the general ledger is automatic. It eliminates the 
ds and mee to post journals and subsidiary ledgers. With RAMAC 
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NEW IBM RAMAC'305 


at Rio Grande National Life 


Brings the Benefit of Electronics 


fo All Levels of Management 


With a look towards the future, Rio Grande management is 
investigating the important applications of policy issué and 
mortgage loans. 


Like all IBM Data Processing equipment, the IBM RAMAC 305 
may be purchased or leased. For details on how it might help 
you in your business, call your local IBM representative. 





Messrs. R. W. Baxter, Chairman of the Board, and Turner B. Baxter, Vice- 
President of Rio Grande National Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas 
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EQUIPMENT 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
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obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 


|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 


129. Cards 

11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 

140. Burglary Alarms 

97. Fire Extinguishers 

63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 

112. Foor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 

128. Salvage Services 

125. Truck Alarm Systems 

141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 

16. Billing 

17. Bookkeeping 

18. Calculating 
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109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 

50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 

52. Cabinets 

53. Chairs 

134. Costumers 

54. Desks 

55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 

57. Safes 

89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 

59. Tables 

60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 

119. Card Index 

120. Duplicator 

70. Envelopes 

135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 

122. Policy 

123. Ledger 

137. Photocopying 

124. Thin (Copy) 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 
SALES AIDS 

132. Advertising Blotters 

116. Advertising Specialties 

149. Audio-Visual Projection 

103. Birthday Cards 

117. Display Material 

104. Greeting Cards 

100. Promotional Gifts 

66. Sales Incentives 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
146. Sound Reproduction 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 
‘SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justitier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
130. Building Evaluation 
147, Emblems and Awards 


126. Endorse & Cancel Calculator 


99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
148. Signs 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundige, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


South Carolina Supreme Court, Holds 
That Purchase of Ten Hospitalization 
Insurance Policies Not Against Public 
Policy As Wagering Contracts. 


The Insured, one Thurman W. 
Batchelor, was employed by Armour 
& Company where he was covered 
with a group hospitalization policy 
issued by the Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Company. In addition to this 
insurance he had other group cover- 
age with John Hancock Mutual 
without expense to him covering hos- 
pital expense and surgical opera- 
tions. 

It also appears from the record 
that in the early part of 1957, 
Batchelor purchased another eight 
hospitalization policies. On April 
29, 1957 he was injured in an auto- 
mobile collision resulting in $1,- 
077.21 expenses for hospitalization 
and doctors. 

Claims were filed with the insur- 
ance companies, but one of the in- 
Surers, American Health Insurance 
Company, denied liability saying 
that Batchelor was engaged in a 
scheme or venture which made his 
insurance agreements watering con- 
tracts and as such were void as being 
against public policy. 

The company alleged that his 
weckly income was just about $65 
and that with all these policies it 
would make his weekly benefits total 
about $745, 

Suit was filed against the Ameri- 
can Health Insurance Company by 
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The Legal Spotlight 


Batchelor and trial was had before 
a jury resulting in a directed verdict 
in favor of the company on the 
grounds that the policy constituted 
a wagering contract and such was 
contrary to the public policy of the 
state of Sofith Carolina. 

Batchelor appealed to the South 

Carolina Supreme Court where 
Justice Moss wrote the opinion re- 
versing the trial court, holding for 
Batchelor, the insured. 
. The testimony developed the fact 
that the agent for the insurance com- 
pany had sought out Batchelor and 
although Batchelor told him he had 
several other policies still sold him 
the coverage. 

The court stated that each person 
has an insurable interest in his own 
life and a right to insure himself 
against hospital, medical, or sur- 
gical expenses. The insurance com- 
pany, however, contended that hav- 
ing so many policies would be 
against public policy. The courts 
have defined “public policy” as a 
very wide domain of shifting sands 
which has a fluctuating and varying 
definition as to the changing eco- 
nomic needs, social customs, and 
moral aspirations of a people. There 
is no statutory public policy, except 
when found in the established laws 
of a state, in its constitution, statutes 
or judicial decisions. However, on 
the other side a sound public policy 
requires the enforcement of con- 
tracts deliberately made, which do 
not clearly contravene some positive 
law or rule of public morals. 

This type of contract would not 
actually come within the legal defi- 
nition of a wager policy as it has 





been defined as one made where 
there was no insurable interest. Of 
course, in this case the insured did 
have an insurable interest in his own 
health. 

The Legislature of South Caro- 
lina has allowed insurance compa- 
nies to place an optional provision 
in their policies concerning “other 
insurance.” The company could 
have so stated in the policy that in 
the event of loss and in the event that 
the insured had several policies cov- 
ering the same loss, that the com- 
panies’ indemnity would be prorated 
with all the other policies covering 
the loss. 

The court concluded by saying: 

“Thus in the absence of policy re- 
strictions, the rule is that a person 
having insurable interest may insure 
such interest in whatever amount 
and in as many companies as he de- 
sires.” 

Batchelor v. American Health Ins. 

Co., South Carolina Supreme Court. 
Filed February 5, 1959. 4 CCH Life 
Cases (2d) 182. 
Rogers W. Kirven, Florence, S. C. 
for Appellant. Willcox, Hardee, 
Houck & Palmer, W. Laurier 
O'Farrell, Florence, S. C., for Re- 
spondent. 


Policy Provision As To Effective Date 
of Policy Controls Over Date Policy 
Actually Became Effective. 


In the early part of December, 
1954, Guy K. McConchie applied 
for a policy of life insurance with 
New York Life Insurance Com- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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pany, the application providing that 
the policy would take effect on De- 
ember 28, 1954. After physical ex- 
amination and inspection the policy 
was finally issued and the premium 
paid on February 7, 1955. The pol- 
icy was dated December 28, 1954 in 
accordance with the application pro- 
vision, 

The application provided that the 
policy would go into force on date 
of delivery and payment of the first 
quarterly premium, which would 
seem to be February 7, 1955. How- 
ever, the policy provided on its face 
that policy years, months, and anni- 
versaries will be determined from 
the policy date stated above and this 
policy will be deemed to have taken 
effect as of that date. The actual 
date on the policy was December 
28, 1954. 

The premiums were payable quar- 
terly and the second quarterly pre- 
mium was paid by check of April 
25, 1955, which was received at the 
home office on May 2, 1955 but 
thereafter no additional premiums 
were paid. On August 7, 1955 Mc- 
Conchie died as a result of injuries 
sustained in an autgmobile accident. 

The insurance company, when 
claim was made, denied liability stat- 
ing that the policy had elapsed on 
July 29, 1955. The Company pointed 
out that the policy was dated Decem- 
ber 28, 1954 and that the premiums 
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UPON WHICH SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 








for the first quarter would pay to 
March 28, 1955 and the second 
premium payment would extend cov- 
erage to June 28, 1955 and then a 
31 day grace period would extend 
the coverage only to July 29, 1955, 
which was several days prior to 
death. 

The beneficiary, however, con- 
tended that February 7, 1955, the 
date of delivery and payment of the 
premium when coverage actually 
started, would be the date of issue. 
Under that theory the policy would 
be in full force and effect upon Mc- 
Conchie’s death. 

Upon trial of the case the District 
Judge found that a mutual mistake 
had been made and ordered the pol- 
icy reformed in accordance with the 
beneficiary’s contention, making the 
policy in full force and effect upon 
McConchie’s death. 

The insurance company appealed 
to the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Cfrcuit where 
Justice Weick rendered the opinion, 
holding for the company. 

The court, reviewing the testi- 
mony as above set out, observed that 
the insured received the policy on 
February 7, 1955 but made no ob- 
jections to its provision then or at 
any time during the six months it 
was in his possession before his 
death and paid two premiums in 
accordance therewith. The third 
quarterly premium notice was sent 
to him, but not paid. The only mis- 
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take that McConchie made was l|ie- 
lieving that he had life insurance 
protection between December 28, 
1954 and February 7, 1955 when in 
fact no such protection was afforded. 

The Michigan Supreme Court has 
held in several cases that policy pro- 
visions as to the policy date and pay- 
ment of premiums controlled over 
the date when the policy actually be- 
came operative. The contract was 
made in Michigan. 

As the application showed the 
insured desired the policy to be dated 
December 28, 1954, this date must 
be followed by the appellate court 
and the case was reversed with in- 
structions for the District Court to 
enter judgment for the insurance 
company. By receiving an earlier 
dating of his policy several things 
would operate to the advantage of 
the insured, primarily with respect 
to the cash and loan values and the 
incontestability and suicide clauses. 
Thus there was consideration for 
the contract. 

New York Life Ins. Co., Appel- 
lant vs. McConchie, Appellee. United 
States Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit. Filed February 27, 
1959. 4 CCH Life Cases (2d) 173. 
Fred J. Schumann, Royce Baum, Jr., 
Armstrong, Helm, Marshall  & 
Schumann, 3380 Penobscot Bldg., 
Detroit 26, Michigan, for Appellant. 
Hugh K. Davidson, Joseph A. Lang, 
National Bank Building, Detroit, 
Michigan, for Appellee. 
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The Great A-V Controversy 


ROBERT E. KILBRIDE 
Assistant to the President 
The John Marshall Ziv Company 
Chicago, Illinois 





There are two diametrically op- 
posed viewpoints on how to use the 
newest wrinkle in insurance sell- 
ing . . . and the funny thing is, 
both of them work! 











RING UP THE SUBJECT of sound 
 oehed as a selling aid for in- 
surance agents in any group or meet- 
ing, and you’re apt to hear snatches 
of conversation like this : 

“Greatest thing I ever saw... 
the projector practically does my 
selling forme .. .” 

“Nuts . . . you can’t tell me that 
there’s any machine made that can 
take the place of personal selling 


Even the official views of compa- 
nies that have put in audio-visual 
selling programs tend to differ 
greatly. Film producers and their 
creative script-writers, likewise, have 
varying philosophies as to how their 
products should be used in the field. 
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If you take out the venom, the 
half-truths, and the statements made 
in ignorance, you can classify opin- 
ions about audio-visual selling in the 
insurance business under two basic 
sales philosophies. Companies using 
each general philosophy have shown 
phenominal success with audio-visual 
selling, so we’re forced to conclude 
that they’re both right ! 

The “salesman-in-a-box”’ school of 
thought believes that a good audio- 
visual presentation—usually a film- 
strip with synchronized recorded 
sound—will actually do a selling job. 
Of course, the agent still isn’t just 
an order-writer, but the basic job 
of convincing the prospect that he 
needs the company’s policy is done 
by the professionally-prepared film 
and record. 

Posed with fixed bayonets on the 
opposite hill are those insurance men 
and filmstrip producers who insist 
that no film-and-record can do the 
agent’s job for him. He must still 
be a professional insurance man, 
willing and able to do a good sales 
job. The film’s place in the sale is 


to point up the prospect’s underlying 
need—to make him aware that he 
has a problem, and that it can be 
solved through intelligent applica- 
tion of the right kinds of insurance 
protection. Then, it’s up to the agent 
to take over, solve the problem for 
the prospect, and sell him on his own 
company’s policy. 

To over-simplify, we might say 
one point of view is that the film 
should sell, and the other that it 
should inform, or even scare. 

Since companies using both tech- 
niques are reporting excellent sales 
gains through the use of sound slide- 
film programs, it may be worth while 
to examine each in some detail. 


Can and Does Sell! 


You have only to spend a fairly 
small amount of time watching tele- 
vision to be convinced that audio- 
visual aids can do a job of selling 
products and services. Without any 
help from a living salesman, filmed 
TV commercials do motivate buying 

(Continued on the next page) 





A-V Controversy—Continued 


action. For most of the consumer 
products advertised on TV, the 
filmed commercial, in effect, closes 
the sale. 

Isn’t it plausible, then, that a 
sound-plus-picture sales presentation 
by an agent can effectively bring an 
insurance prospect to the point of 
signing an application? If the A-V 
materials are properly written and 
produced, the sound slidefilm ma- 
chine will be a “salesman in a box,” 
and will perform all but the final step 
of closing sales. 

Your sound slidefilm presentation 
has many advantages over the tele- 
vision commercial: it’s long enough 
to tell the full story ; it’s in color ; its 
pictures are sharp and clear ; it’s pre- 
sented in a private counseling “con- 
ference with the prospect, obviously 
being staged just for him and worthy 
of his full attention. If a one-minute 
(or less) spot on TV can sell, cer- 
tainly your 5 to 15 minute presenta- 
tion, with all of the advantages listed 
above, should be able to sell. 

Insurance management sometimes 
vetoes the idea of a sound sli‘efilm 
sales program on the basis that the 
agents will resent it as a slur on their 
selling abilities. Old-timers and suc- 
cessful sellers may often take this 
attitude at first, but in most com- 
panies, the biggest boosters and most 
successful users of A-V are old-tim- 
ers, 


Doesn't Replace the Agent 


The sound slidefilm projector cer- 
tainly doesn’t replace the agent in 


any sense. Nor does it reduce him 
to the status of a caddy, carrying the 
machine in and out as required. The 
agent’s expert judgment still must 
tell him where to dig for prospects, 
which prospects to call on and when, 
how often to call back, and where 
the use of the slidefilm can be effec- 
tive. He must decide what kind of 
program his prospect will most likely 
need, and select the right film or 
combination of films. After the film 
showing, he must take over in just 
the right way to talk specifics . . . 
dollar need, long-range planning, 
budgets, and policies. 

If you take the point of view that 
a sound slidefilm does sell insurance, 
you must still admit that it does only 


one part of the job . . . it presents 
the emotional and rational reasons 
for buying insurance and for patron- 
izing your company. With superb 
professicnalism and effectiveness, it 
can relieve the agent of this “hard 
sell” part of his job, so that he may 
concentrate on other, equally impor- 
tant, phases of the sale and service 
of insurance. 

Companies that have adopted this 
philosophy of A-V selling report that 
it works for old-time professionals 
and beginners alike, and that it ena- 
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bles the beginner to do a far better 
job in far less time. 

“The slidefilm projector doesn’t 
substitute for a salesman . . . it is 
a third party to the sales conference,” 
says one creative film producer who 
has engineered a number of highly 
successful insurance selling pro- 
grams. “The film helps the prospect 
to buy,” he adds. 

This point of view starts with the 
idea that a sound slidefilm can do a 
more effective job than any other 
medium of presenting and dramatiz- 
ing facts, figures, success stories, and 
other materials which form a back- 
ground for the sale, or lend author- 
ity to the agent’s presentation. 

At the beginning of any sales con- 
ference, the prospect knows far less 
about the product or service being 
sold than the seller does... he 
knows less about why he may need 
the product or service. An insurance 
agent must first convince the pros- 
pect that he has a need, and it’s in 


this area of selling that an audio- 
visual presentation can do its best 
work. 

In selling ordinary life insurance 
to a husband and wife in the home, 
for example, the slidefilm might 
start out by telling an intimate, per- 
sonal story about a completely be- 
lievable family. Results of the 
husband’s death can be dramatic- 
ally presented... the “unex- 
pected” expenses, the “unforseen” 
problems. Possibly, the slidefilm will 
not even mention the name of the in- 
surance company. But it will do a 
good, convincing job of bringing 
home the fact that a problem exists. 


More Readily Accepted 


Then, it’s up to the agent to solve 
the problem for his prospects. 
They’ve been made aware of a total 
background which is basic to their 
buying decision, and the slidefilm has 
done it more quickly, painlessly, and 
effectively than the agent could have 
done personally. Prospects tend, 
also, to accept more readily the state- 
ments made by the sound slidefilm 
than the same statements made in 
person by the agent. Literally, the 
projector becomes an objective third 
party to the conference. 

Since both philosophies have met 
the ultimate test by proving success- 
ful in the actual selling of life insur- 
ance, it really doesn’t matter which 
school of thought is adopted by a 
company going into an audio-visual 
selling program. However, it does 
matter very much that the company’s 
policy be decided in one direction or 
the other, and then that it be carried 
out consistently. A series of films 
produced under management policy 
number II simply won’t do the job 
for an agent who operates under 
policy number I assumptions. 

Top sales management, sales 
training management, the film pro- 
duced and writers, regional officers, 
and the agents themselves, must all 
know what the company’s sales phi- 
losophy is, and how it is applied. 

Whichever policy is used, the 
sound slidefilm has many advantages 
to offer the insurance company and 
its individual agents. A sound slide- 
film sales presentation—always as- 
suming the right kind of job has 
been done in its production—is al- 
ways the same, always professional, 
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always alert and hard-hitting. The ° 
projector screen rivets the pros- ° 
pect’s attention better than any kind ; 
of printed matter could ever do. 
’ Sound effects and music can add 
their part to making a more effective 
presentation. 

The complete agent’s kit, includ- 
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ne ing a projector with a built-in rec- ¢ Equitable Life 
= ord player, and several records and ; f 
* filmstrips, is more compact and : of lowas 
* lighter in weight by far than the : 
vill same amount of sales information on - @) i A( Om BO), ar-lale 
a“ a flip-chart or a presentation note- . 
ing book. ; PREFERENTIAL RATES 
Many agents also find that the use ° 
“se of a slidefilm makes it easier to get ¢ FOR 
appointments. Saying, “I have a ° 
film I know you'll be interested in : WOMEN 
ne seeing,” gets the prospect's interest . 
sedi and arouses his curiosity. Setting ° 
tal up the machine and plugging it in < ° 
ee smacks of “something different,” and ; ° 
ee: the agent is likely to have his pros- : 
pa pect’s entire attention when the film ; . 
nve starts, ‘ 
end, : ° 
ate- Prospect's Need : A : 
film . s modern as tomorrow, but here today, is Equitable ‘ 
= i Recently, the producer of one of : Life of Iowa’s Q Factor, the basis of progressively , 
the the most successful slidefilms used ° lower rates for progressively increasing policy amounts. : 
hird in insurance selling had occasion to { Coupled with this are special rates which give prefer- ; 
renew his acquaintance with one of ° ential treatment to women. All these are combined in ° 
met the agents who had been among the : one of the most comprehensive “desk” rate books and : 
cess- first group trained in the film’s use. : ait we of the aa ractical pocket-sized F 
saeats “How’s the film working?” the ° “ om ooks ever published. They give you an ; 
hich [producer asked. ° a Ae competitive edge and complete information : 
by a “Oh, I don’t use it any more,” the ° or al occasions. Keep your eye on the Career Life : 
ae agent replied. “Don’t need it now.” ° Underwriter who uses these tools and you'll agree . 
does Taken aback only for a moment, $ — He's on The RIGHT ROAD. ; 
any’s the producer said, “Of course you *¢ 
on or don’t need it, Jack. You’re a profes- + : 
rried sional . . . you never needed the - : 
films film. But what about your customer? ‘ . 
olicy He’s the one who needs the film!” ° ° 
e job To add a happy ending to the : LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA : 
ander story, we can report that the agent : POUND Ue UP ae Gab cnuatenn . 
dusted off his projector, began using * | ° 
ialée ik eek Maval & vies increase ae eUEOUEE ACES 00 6 0h6 569 0 0424.06 6.64066 600006000000% 
| pro- in his business. needs and selling problems is, of to put your problem into his hands 
ficers, Film producers, professional course, the ideal A-V selling me- with as few reservations as possible. 
st all Script-writers, writers, projector dium. Like a good sales presenta- As an alternative to producing 
s phi- manufacturers, and audio-visual tion of any kind, a film will concen- your own films from the ground up, 
d. dealers all have a stake in the in- trate on the prospect’s. problems, you might consider using some of 
|, the creased use of audio-visual selling needs, and wants. Bad audio-visual the “stock” films now becoming 
ntages techniques. A representative of any presentations (there are some!) in available in increasing numbers. 
y and one of these would be more than the insurance business result when Alert film producers, seeing the sales 
slide- happy to counsel with an insurance the company insists on making the opportunity which has been opening 
yS as company executive who wants some film a medium for praising the com- up in the insurance field, have made 
ib has answers and advice on what audio- pany itself, its history, its stability, up film-and-record kits for selling 
-is al- visual can do for his company. or its personnel. A good producer several kinds of insurance coverage. 
sional, A professionally written and pro-_ or writer will usually bea good coun- A company or an individual agent 
duced film, tailored to the company’s _selor, and you can do far worse than (Continued on the next page) 
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wanting to test the audio-visual me- 
dium at minimum cost might con- 
sider using such stock films. A 
custom-made title plus several cus- 
tom-made frames at the end can 
often be added to stock films to make 
them appear custom-produced ; or, 
a stock film can be used without such 
modification. Most projector manu- 
facturers or audio-visual dealers can 
tell you some of the sources for stock 
films and records. 


Types of Equipment 


Audio-visual presentations for 
sales purposes usually combine pro- 
jected still pictures with recorded 
sound, The pictures are advanced 
according to a pre-planned timing in 


coordination with the voice message. 
The typical sound slidefilm consists 
of a strip of 35mm film, usually 
color, with pictures in proper se- 
quence, plus a phonograph record. 
The pictures may be photographs, 
cartoons, tables and graphs, or any 
combination. The film rolls up into 
a small metal or plastic cartridge for 
carrying. 

Equipment for using these ma- 
terials must be capable of projecting 
the picture onto a screen, changing 
pictures, and playing the record. To 
“package” these functions into a 
small bundle, light enough for an 
agent to carry easily, and retain good, 
faithful reproduction of both sound 
and pictures, has required clever en- 
gineering and designing. Different 
manufacturers have come up with 
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different solutions to the problems 
involved, but there are a number of 
principles which can serve as guides 
in making a wise selection . . . 
e Size & Weight: The agent will 
have to carry his projector up 
and down stairs often for considera- 
ble distances. If it is either bulky or 
heavy, he may simply decide to leave 
it behind, and he defeats the whole 
purpose of the A-V program. 
eSetting Up: The machine must 
be easy to set up and _ operate. 
If the agent has to fuss too long with 
plugging in wires, focusing, and ad- 
justing, he becomes nervous, and 
the prospect’s attention is allowed 
to wander. The ideal machine would 
have just one connection, to plug it 
into a power supply. 
e Viewing Requirements: Your 
projector will be used under all 
kinds of circumstances, almost all of 
which will be far from ideal. The 
agent should not have to do any 
furniture re-arranging or desk-clear- 
ing. The best projector for insur- 
ance selling should not require room 
darkening or even the turning off of 
normal room lights. 
e Viewing Space: An_ ideal pro- 
jector would be contained all in one 
unit, so that no elaborate fussing is 
needed to provide space between the 
projector and the screen, and to 
eliminate dangling cords and trou- 
blesome connectors between multiple 
units. 
e Construction: It’s possible for al- 
most any “garage manufacturer” to 
jerry-build a sound slidefilm pro- 
jector out of component parts avail- 
able to the trade. Check the 
reliability of the manufacturer as 
well as the construction of the entire 
unit. The sound should be crisp and 
clear at all settings of the volume 
control. The picture should be razor- 
sharp in focus from edge to edge and 
corner to corner, and colors should 
be bright and true. The picture 
shouldn’t go out of focus as the film 
heats up. The projector head should 
be firmly mounted and rigid so that 
a chance brush won’t jiggle the pic- 
ture or throw it out of focus. 
e Standard Films & Records: Both 
present operating economy and fu- 
ture flexibility demand that your 
A-V device operate on filmstrips and 
records which are accepted industry 
standards: 35mm single-frame film- 
strip and a standard-size, standard- 
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speed unbreakable vinyl recorded 
disk. By keeping to these standards, 
you can make use of custom-pro- 
duced films or stock films. 

e Cost: A manually-operated sound 
slidefilm projector can be bought for 
as little as $99.00; one automatic 
unit runs as high as $400. The aver- 
aye manual unit can be had for $115 
to $150. Look for a low-cost ma- 
chine which meets the above require- 
ments, but don’t be so anxious to 
shave $5 or $10 from the unit price 
that you sacrifice the effectiveness of 
your A-V selling program. 

All right, now that you have an 
audio-visual selling tool, what next? 
Do you just sit back and wait for the 
dollars to roll in? 

Not quite ... the audio-visual 
selling medium is now old enough 
to have received a thorough testing 
in the insurance business, and one 
basic requirement stands out clearly 
in the composite experience of com- 
panies using it : the absolute necessity 
of a training program which will 
teach every agent, new or old, how 
to use A-V and how to develop its 
maximum sales effectiveness. 

With such a training program, in- 
stituted from the start as an integral 
part of the audio-visual program, 
companies have shown truly impres- 
sive sales gains ; each agent’s increase 
shows effectively in the form of in- 
creased personal earnings, and the 
A-V program is praised right and 
left. 

In a few instances, pioneers in 
A-V selling instituted a program 
without understanding the need for 
agent training, and programs got off 
to a slow start. In every case, how- 
ever, that the need for training was 
recognized, and a proper training 
program put into effect, the slow- 
starting audio-visual medium made 
a spectacular recovery ! 

In at least one national life insur- 
ance selling program, the company 
won't allow its men to sell without 
using the sound slidefilm, so impres- 
sive have been the results! 

There is no doubt that audio-visual 
selling works in the insurance busi- 
ness. Producing a film and record, 
equipping agents with projectors and 
training them properly is not inex- 
pensive, but it can and does pay off 
in increased business if management 
gets whole-heartedly behind the pro- 
gram, 
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NOW ONE MAJOR COMPANY 





OPERATING COAST-TO-COAST 


THE KNIGHTS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA has 
been expanded into a major company with national operations from coast- 
to-coast. It offers wider agency opportunities in 21 States on this continent 
and the 50th State, Hawaii. 


Founded in Pittsburgh, Pa., as a combination company in 1917, 
KNIGHTS Life attained more than $500 million of insurance in force with 
its organization concentrated in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and 
Delaware. More than half is in Ordinary insurance. In these States, the 
Company will continue to offer Weekly Premium policies, in addition to 
Ordinary policies. 


KNIGHTS Life recently acquired the business and organization of The 
Union National Life Insurance Company of Lincoln, Nebraska, which had 
over $200 million of Ordinary insurance in force in the Western area from 
Indiana to Hawaii. The companies are combined into one—KNIGHTS 
Life. Accident and sickness, major medical and group contracts also are 
offered in the Western territory and will be extended to Eastern States. 


National agency efforts are in charge of Thomas J. McLaughlin, Vice 
President and Director of Agencies, Executive Office, Pittsburgh. George 
Milne, Jr., directs agency work in the Western Division as Vice President 
and Director of Ordinary Agencies, Western Regional Office, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


Over $710,000,000 
Life Insurance in Force 


Western Regional Office 
1243 N. Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


























National Executive Office 
852 Ridge Ave. 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


tHe KNIGHTS ure 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





“FAITHFUL PROTECTOR 
OF YOUR FAMILY” 








a teacher... 
| needed supplementary income 


Remington, Indiana 
March 27, 1959 


Mr. F. J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 


Like many dedicated educators, I felt need for 
supplementary income for myself and my family during 
summer vacation months. Serious deliberation 
convinced me that life insurance selling held greatest 
appeal, plus other distinct advantages. Most important, 
I could build a profitable business, yet maintain a 
dignified professional status. In both capacities— 
teacher and Franklin representative—I have the 
satisfaction of serving others and helping them gain 
security, whether educational or financial. 


For the relatively short hours spent in my Franklin 
activities I have realized most gratifying results. My 
1958 records indicate an average of from 12 to 18 hours 
a week in the field, at more than $10 per hour. 


To me, without previous sales experience (my whole 
background was in the teaching field) Franklin 
Exclusives have proven amazingly salable. Not only 
have I been well paid for the time invested, but also I 
have had leisure time to enjoy the companionship of 
my family and friends. 


With teaching duties presently interfering with my 
Franklin sales activities I look forward with agreeable 
anticipation to the time when I can devote my full time 
exclusively to the latter. And I feel indeed fortunate to 
have chosen work which has repaid me in so many 
ways for the energy and enthusiasm invested. 


Cordially, 
Donald D. Utter 


DonaLp D. UTTER 


Donald D. Utter had had 
a successful career as 
teacher and coach, and for 
the past eight years has 
been Principal of 
Remington High School. 


Here is an indication 

of his Franklin earnings, 
as reported to the Director 
of Internal Revenue. 


$ 8,133.92 
11,935.0° 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 
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Regional Supervisor 
Washington National Insurance Co. 


EALTH IS THE WORD John 

Kenneth Galbraith uses to be- 
gin his lucid and provocative book, 
The Affiuent Society. Three hun- 
dred and fifty-six pages later he con- 
cludes his essay with six letters 
spelling “tragic.” To be sure there 
is a great amount of brilliant analy- 
sis between these two words. The 
unprofessional reader, at any rate, 
cannot avoid the impression that 
our society is employing far too 
much of its vast wealth in ways 
which may bring us to tragic con- 
sequences, 

What is true for society may also 
be true for individuals. Therefore, 
it might be worthwhile to look 
through the eyes of life insurance at 
our affluent society. We work 
among society—among people, to a 
far greater extent than most occupa- 
tions afford. We are deeply in- 
volved with the personal economics 
of the people we serve. It logically 
follows that we should endeavor to 
keep pace with the changing atti- 
tudes of people and the economic 
factors affecting their lives. 


Only a Small Part 


Before we go on to develop a 
larger thesis in our area of interest, 
however, let us safeguard the dis- 
cussion by declaring that this is 
only a very small part of the ideas 
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inspired by The Affluent Society. 
Furthermore, I have taken the 
greatest liberty in applying a per- 
sonal interpretation as to how the 
points raised might be a guide to the 
life underwriter. 

It has been interestingly observed 
that, “wealth is the relentless enemy 
of understanding. The poor man 
thas always a precise view of his 
problem and its remedy; he hasn't 
enough and he needs more.” How- 
ever, with more wealth a man can 
imagine many problems and have 
much indecision as to their best so- 
lution and so, because of this free- 
dom, he may often put his wealth to 
foolish uses. This causes us to ob- 
serve the repeated instruction neces- 
sary in that Proverb of Solomon 
which we learned at father’s knee, 
“With all thy getting, get under- 
standing.” 


Increased Need of Advice 


As a practical matter, a man’s 
increased wealth does give him more 
choices and makes the quality of the 
knowledge applied to those choices 
all the more important. It is obvious 
that the life underwriter can and 
should apply his knowledge to these 
economic choices of his clients. And 
what we have known for a long time 
is reinforced, namely, that as per- 
sonal income increases, the need for 
sound advice and planning in- 
creases. This affluence bodes well 
for the qualified life underwriter. 


Life Insurance 


in the Affluent 


Society 





Another continuing aspect to the 
affluent society is the continuing 
growth of the corporate form of 
business. The effect of this has been 
that “the professional manager or 
executive has taken . . . the power 
that is implicit in running a busi- 
ness.” Such men also have assist- 
ants in important jobs. The estab- 
lished and continuing need for key 
man coverage is obvious. The con- 
tinued need for group coverages is 
equally obvious. 


Let us look at some observations 
on the population in general. “With 
increasing well-being all people be- 
come aware, sooner or later, that 
they have something to protect.” 
“It is our task to see that people 





We work among people 
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realize sooner what they have to 
protect.” The observations con- 
tinue, “with increasing income it 
also becomes possible to think of 
old age.” The thought is that as 
more people feel they will survive, 
as mortality trends show, they be- 
come increasingly conscious of the 
possibility of retirement without in- 
come. For our purposes an affluent 
society is increasingly concerned 
with income in the retirement years. 

Another aspect of our society 
affecting our method of operations 
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might be developed out of the fol- 
lowing assertion. “. . . the notion 

. that the modern concern for 
security is the reaction to the pe- 
culiar hazards of modern economic 
life could scarcely be more in error. 
Rather it (the concern for security) 
is the result of improving fortune— 
of moving from a world where 
people had little to one where they 
had much to protect. In the first 
world (economic) misfortune and 
suffering were unavoidable. 
(Now) they have become 
avoidable. And as they became. . . 
avoidable, reasonable men saw the 
merit of measures to avoid them and 
the possibilities for so doing.” 

Men purchase life insurance be- 
cause they are concerned with the 
future security of their families and 
themselves. However, will they 
purchase more life insurance be- 
cause of the hazards they face or 
because of the present economic 
status they wish to protect? Draw- 
ing our answer from the previously 
quoted assertion, we find that it 
might be wiser to emphasize the in- 
creased need rather than the needs 
themselves. Perhaps we have al- 
ready done a good job in selling the 
fairly definite number of existing 
needs for our product and might 
well put the stress not so much on 
illuminating the need but rather on 
the adequate fulfilling of the need 
our prospect already sees, but in too 
limited perspective. It may be that 
more and more, the man in the 
street requires less convincing 
whether or not life insurance satis- 
fies a need, and greater creation of 
conviction as to how much, 


More to Lose 


We should help reasonable minds 
see the merit of measures to protect 
themselves and their families and 
the possibilities through life insur- 
ance for so doing. It may be that 
fewer economic hazards will appear 
to create our markets, and that our 
greatest possibility for growth will 
increase in the sense that people 
have more to lose—or have greater 
possibilities of gains and increased 
desire to achieve and assure such 
gains. 

It is also observed that “a high 
level of economic security is essen- 
tial for maximum production. And 


a high level of production is indis- 
pensable for economic security.” 
The cash values of life insurance can 
serve the observation made. To put 
it in the sporting vernacular, these 
cash values can be a springboard 
to further gain—a solid footing, 
something for a guy to dig his cleats 
in—and swing for the fence on 
another winning cause. 


Abundant Goods 


We all know that our general 
well-being has tended to make us 
less discriminating as to what we 
purchase. With abundant goods 
more of our people die of over- 
weight than malnutrition. There is 
no prime urgency in the “decorative 
distance” of many of the cars we 
buy. We can see that our outer 
clothing is fancy far beyond its nec- 
essary protective purposes (al- 
though our underwear may be in 
rags). Faced with these facts we 
must learn that as our product com- 
petes for the same dollar, we have 
the burden of talking sense into the 
purchasing public. This fact, lest 
we become too optimistic, tends to 
offset the production we may ex- 
pect from the expanded needs of our 
relatively wealthy society. 

Professor Galbraith sets forth the 
following opinion, “The fact that 
wants can be synthesized by adver- 
tising, catalyzed by salesmanship, 
and shaped by discreet manipula- 
tions of the persuader shows they 
are not very urgent. A man who is 
hungry need never be told of his 
need for food. If he is inspired by 
his appetite, he is immune to the in- 
fluence of Messrs. Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn. The latter 
are effective only with those who 
are so far removed from physical 
want that they do not already know 
what they want. In this state alone 
men are open to persuasion.” Those 
who are justifiably proud of their 
life insurance sales presentations 
might at first thought regard the 
initial sentence of the foregoing ob- 
servation as perhaps discrediting 
their efforts. However, we must 
admit that only those above a sub- 
sistence level can afford our prod- 
uct. But to develop this further, 
maybe we have fallen into the “trap 
of creativity.” So many things are 
now assessed by the adjective “‘cre- 
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ative’ that it seems only natural 
that we too must do mostly “cre- 
ative selling.” 

In our zeal to applaud our own 
efforts it may be agreed that we 
have created a need for family pro- 
tection, that in the selling interview 
we “created” Zeb’s affection for his 
kids. However much a life under- 
writer feels he serves humanity, he 
dces not hold the key to the lasting 
concern for Zeb’s kids. It is Zeb 
who loves his kids more. In our 
rougher selling moments we may 
erroneously feel that we are trying 
to get our prospect to do something 
he does not want to do. This is not 
the case. It is Zeb that wants to pro- 
tect his family. He provides the 
protection. And in this sense the 
life underwriter illuminates, un- 
covers and instructs but he does not 
create. The life underwriter should 
realize that the interview is not a 
tug-of-war, that he is not trying to 
get the prospect to do what he does 
not want to do—rather the difficulty 
in selling life insurance takes on 
more of the aspect of shoving Zeb 
out of a rut, getting him on the 
launching pad and into orbit toward 
the things he really wanted to do in 
the first place for those kids he loves 
more than any entire industry. 

It was previously observed that 
a hungry man need not be reminded 
of his need for food and that if 
persuasion is necessary, the need is 
not urgent. We shall not debate 
this as it applies to marketing in 
general, but we are enjoined to 
state the differing nature of life in- 
surance in this respect. Our prod- 
uct is unique in that today we may 
have to blast a premium payment 
out of a reluctant, successful, cor- 
pulent character. Tomorrow, the 
grim reaper may swing his scythe, 
and the claim checks are greeted 
gratefully by a beneficiary whose 
need is in fact urgent, who other- 
wise would not be overly well fed 
or extravagantly clothed or housed. 
This pattern is too frequent to de- 
mand further example. The point 
is this, life insurance is more urgent 
according to the need of the bene- 
ficiary than that of the purchaser 
from whose pocket the premium is 
extracted. 

“Our march to higher standards 
will be paced, as a matter of neces- 
sity, by an ever deeper plunge into 
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debt.” . . . “In 1955 one family in 
four of those with incomes between 
$3,000 and $4,000 bought an auto- 
mobile, and 69% of those did so on 
credit. Of families with incomes be- 
tween $4,000 and $5,000 more than 
one in three bought a car in that 
year, and 66% did so on credit.” 

These bills must be. paid and 
should the borrower die, the bur- 
den on his heirs is that much 
greater. The increased market for, 
and the real need for, credit’ life pro- 
tection is obvious. With affluence 
based on credit purchases, the clean- 
up fund must be made larger and the 
need for mortgage redemption pro- 
tection is more prevalent. 


More Urgent Questions 


Our success in the production of 
material goods has “diverted our 
attention from the more urgent 
questions of how we are employing 
our resources and, in particular, 
from the greater need and oppor- 
tunity for investing in persons.” 
We have invested too much in 
things and not enough in people, 
specifically in their education. Edu- 
cation is rapidly becoming more 
essential for our collective survival 
as well as personal comfort and 
achievement. Every family has at 
least 18 years notice of the expense 
of a child’s college education. It is 
necessary that wherever possible, 
steps be taken to accumulate the 
funds necessary for that education. 
The opportunity for the life under- 
writer in this area of educational 
policies has never been better sup- 


ported by the surrounding circum- 
stances. 


As we become a more affluent na- 
tion, the social balance brings about 
declines in the amount of poverty. 
More people rise above mere sub- 
sistence levels. More of the popu- 
lation becomes self-supporting and 
self-planning. More people enter 
the economic areas where they be- 
come prospects for us so that we 
can help them plan a little larger 
portion of their own financial future. 

Perhaps it has occurred to you 
that much anxiety over economic 
matters and the source of much po- 
litical pressure is because human 
rights seem to conflict with property 


rights. Both human and property 
rights, among others, are essential 
to the freedom of our people. \We 
should know that the life insurarice 
policy protects both rights at the 
same time. Let us note an example 
of what we mean. 

The breadwinner is taken from 
his wife and children by death. At 
this point the landlord’s claim to his 
rent is a property right that can- 
not be diminished. The grocer still 
has a justifiable claim to his price. 
No advocate of freedom argues 
with this. Nevertheless, it is equally 
true that these children have a right 
to adequate shelter and a sufficient 
diet. Here society establishes a col- 
lectible claim. The two “rights” can 
collide. But the simple act of in- 
serting a life insurance contract 
between them neutralizes or pre- 
vents the impact. The thoughtful 
father, as if from the grave, can 
throw his life insurance into the 
possibly disputed area with a tangi- 
ble answer to the property claims of 
the landlord and grocer and with 
comforting assurance for the con- 
tinued human rights of his children. 


Freedom of Choice 


We have seen that the increased 
economy of our nation has solved 
our basic consumer needs. As a re- 
sult, the consumer has greater free- 
dom of choice to purchase our prod- 
uct, among a great many others. The 
continued growth of corporation 
improves the key man and group 
situations. Retirement income is of 
greater concern to people. Almost 
everyone has more wealth to pro- 
tect. Economic security has made 
people more conscious of all forms 
of financial protection. The fore- 
most consumer decision is the wise 
use of his greater economic wealth. 
Credit now sustains the consump- 
tion level and creates a market for 
credit life insurance. Education is 
more essential, is more desired and 
squares with the reasoning that we 
must invest more in human re- 
sources. The extent of poverty has 
declined to the point where almost 
everyone has some economic value 
to protect. 

Aside from the evils of inflation, 
it may be said that amidst the afilu- 
ence of our society, prospects never 
looked better for the life under- 
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writer. So let us resolve to capita- 
lize on the good we envision as we 
move into 1959. 

Some practical resolutions will 
add some gravity to the previous 
observations, First, let us resolve to 
maintain a positive, wholesome at- 
titude. We can maintain optimism 
even in the face of the normal dis- 
couraging circumstances of our 
work. Life insurance deals with life 
and life by its very nature fights 
against circumstances. Inanimate 
things all drift. Water flows to the 
sea by the path of least resistance. 
But life climbs the mountains and 
soars into the sky and sits at the 
MDRT. If there is any one thing 
that is utterly evident about the na- 
ture of life, it is that it was meant 
to master circumstances. 


Normal to Doubt 





Even with the best resolutions 
and the greatest faith, it is normal 
to have doubts. But doubt can be 
managed too. MacKinlay Kantor, 
Pulitzer-Prize winning author of 
Andersonville, in another of his 
works, Again the Bugle, enjoins his 
character Mr. Liberty Smith to ex- 
claim, “How are you going to do 
your work in the world, or have any 
fun along the way, if you’re fussing 
about getting smitten dead every 
minute.” 


“You just go ahead, and work 
and play and go to school and try to 
learn and live with people, and try to 
learn from them too. That’s what 
you do. Forget all worries when 
you lie down to sleep at night, and 
you'll be surprised how many of 
them worries won’t be there when 
you wake up in the morning. Let 
the fireman worry about the fire, 
and the policeman worry about the 
burglars and the doctors about 
them little germs.” And for your 
prospects we might add—and let 
the life underwriter worry about 
your life insurance. To put it 
another way, buy a hundred thou- 
sand and, for economic purposes, 
forget that you are mortal. 

The second resolution is to renew 
or acquire a thirst for knowledge. 
“The world makes way for the man 
who knows, it always has and it al- 
ways will.” On the other hand, the 
quickest way to fail is to convince 
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yourself that you are smart enough 
not to have to train yourself in the 
requirements of your job. A sales- 
man without adequate knowledge 
approaches the better prospect with 
the subconscious feeling that he is 
wearing a secondhand suit and fear- 
ing that the prospect will turn out 
to be the original owner. Because 
of the salesman’s lack of knowledge 
the prospect gets the pyschological 
edge. But reverse the situation, and 
consider the salesman with complete 
knowledge of his product and you 
have a man who faces the prospect 
with a confident attitude and an ex- 
pression like that a major league 
pitcher gives the batter on the day 
when he knows he has his stuff. 
I urge you to enroll in your com- 
pany training courses. Take LUTC 
if at all possible. Support its spon- 
sor NALU. The C.L.U studies will 
make you a confident life under- 
writer and, particularly for the 
younger life underwriters, will give 
an appreciation for our business 
which I feel would take many more 
years to acquire otherwise. 


THE PROSPECTS 


FOR 1959... ? 


SOME SAY GOOD... 
OTHERS SAY FAIR... 


We say they're wonderful 
Because our prospects are 
the working men and 
women of America 
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As a third resolution let me sug- 
gest that you cultivate your sense 
of empathy—your entering into the 
feeling for others—family, pros- 
pects, fellow underwriters, your 
manager and the home office. Be in- 
terested in the happiness of others, 
compliment them when you can, 
follow the Golden Rule through- 
out the year, 

With a positive attitude, in- 
creased knowledge, and pursuing 
the Golden Rule a life underwriter 
cannot fail to secure his fair share 
of contentment and achievement 
from our affluent society. With 
this formula for the future, if 1958 
was the best year, it will be the worst 
from here on into the future. 


1958 CSO TABLE 


THE NEW “COMMISSIONERS 1958 
Standard Ordinary Mortality Ta- 
ble” (1958 CSO Table) for life in- 
surance has already been made law 
in eight states and is now before an 
additional fourteen states, although 
it is only three months since it was 
approved by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 

The first state to act on the new 
table was Connecticut, which ap- 
proved it by order of the state insur- 
ance commissioner, legislation not 
being necessary in that state. 

In nine states, legislation approv- 
ing the table has passed both houses. 
In seven of these, the governor has 
already signed the bills including 
Wyoming, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Maryland, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and West Virginia. In the 
other two, the bills are still awaiting 
the governor’s signature, these be- 
ing Washington and New York. 

The twelve other states reporting 
the bill still before the legislature in- 
clude Alaska, California, Illinois, 
Kansas, Maine, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, Texas, Ohio, 
Rhode Island and Wisconsin. 

The further introduction of legis- 
lation this year is anticipated in 
about ten additional states. 

Approval of all thirty-two of these 
states this year would leave only 
slightly over one-third of the states 
to act on the table. 


According to the approval plan 
of the Commissioners’ association 
adopted last December, the table 
would be available for permissive use 
by the companies as soon as adopted 
by the states in which business is 
transacted and then mandatory jor 
the business as a whole by 1966, but 
it is now expected that the approval 
and general adoption may take place 
earlier than that. 

The new 1958 CSO Table, pri- 
marily adopted to permit reserve and 
cash surrender values of policies to 
be calculated on a more current basis 
than permitted under older tables, 
will have little-or no effect on life 
insurance policy costs, according to 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 

“While the new table reflects sub- 
stantial mortality improvements 
among policyholders, greater in the 
past two decades than in the previ- 
ous half-century, the recent mortal- 
ity gains have already been reflected 
in the actual premiums charged and 
dividends declared,” the Institute 
commented. “Premiums on new 
policies and policy dividends on all 
policies are adjusted from time to 
time by each individual company as 
its current experience on all cost 
factors warrants. Mortality changes 
are closely watched, as well as 
changes in investment earning rates 
and costs of operation. The change 
in official mortality table is a matter 
of bringing the structure of the busi- 
ness up to date for future business, 
parallel with the changes already 
made with regard to policies now on 
the books.” 

The new table is based on policy- 
holder mortality experience for the 
years 1950-54 and checked for 
trend up to 1958. The table which 
is now being replaced, the 1941 CSO 
Table, was officially adopted in 1948 
and was on the basis of mortality ex- 
perience in the years 1930—40. 


OWNERSHIP 


OwNERSHIP OF LIFE insurance if 
the United States probably passed 
the half-trillion mark during March, 
according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. The total was estimated 
at $493,000,000,000 at the start of 
this year, and the figure at the end 
of March will probably exceed $500; 
000,000,000. 
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You have the opportunity 
to enjoy wonderful 


PAID 
CONVENTIONS 


For Man and Wife, with 
NATIONAL RESERVE 
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new Biloxi, Mississippi, site of the 1957 Con- 
all vention. 

























Another appealing feature of affiliation 
with our Company is the opportunity to 






















> to enjoy wonderful conventions held in popular 
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GEORGE W. JACKSON 
Connecticut Mutual Life 








HERE IS VERY LITTLE difference 

between being in a groove or 
ina rut—but, of course, the results 
of oue over the other are quite dif- 
ferent. The important thing is how 
to get into the “groove” and out of 
the rut! Perhaps by reminiscing 
over the past few years and show- 
ing how I arrived at my present 
operation something might be re- 
vealed which could help others. 











































Immediate Problem 











Indianapolis was strange to me 
when I started in the life insurance 
business there. Of course, this had 
its advantage; no one knew me 
d I kept everyone in the dark for 
as long as I could. Prospecting was 
efinitely my immediate problem— 
this meant getting to know 
people. This was accomplished in 
part by becoming active in a few or- 
panizations such as the Junior 
Jhamber of Commerce, Indianapo- 
is Athletic Club, Lions Interna- 
ional, etc. In this way, of course, I 
as able to meet new people. 
Another source of prospects to 
fall upon, which I found to be ex- 
tllent, was from our own files— 
brphan policyholders. Naturally, 
here were policyholders moving 
nto Indianapolis as well as those 
btphans who had bought from an 
gent who had died or left the busi- 
less. These people are quite recep- 
ve to Connecticut Mutual agents 
alling upon them. As a result of 
ese, some of my early sales came 
rom this group. 

With me, prospecting has always 
‘en somewhat of a problem—it 
fems I never have enough names. 
ames, as such, are plentiful, but 
‘mi-(ualified prospects are what I 
ave reference to—preferably, the 
tlerred name. To me the referred 
ame is the best person to have 
own on your list of calls to make. 
belic ve one referred name is worth 
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IN THE GROOVE 


ten of any other kind. One more 
objective should be kept in mind 
when getting these referrals—al- 
ways try to upgrade. Why not 
spend your time talking to people 
with larger incomes and greater po- 
tential ? 


Cold Calls 


Unless I’m always thinking about 
asking, ““Who is that fellow?” ; “Do 
you know someone who,” etc., I 
still find myself making cold calls. 
Please do not think I am discount- 
ing cold calls. As a result of only 
a few, I have made some of my 
best sales. I have found making 
cold calls has given me a keen de- 
sire to have an approach which 
would hold the “suspect’s” interest. 
This I believe is why I have used, 
for so long, an approach which has 
kept me in the groove. Today my 
chief source of prospect is my re- 
ferred name list. 

Another important phase which 
should be covered is the use of the 
telephone for making appointments. 
By having a certain number of 
appointments set up each week or 
day you save a great deal of time. 
I remember a phone approach that 





Not in a rut 





I heard while attending an under- 
writers meeting when I first entered 
the business. It was geared to di- 
rect mail repliers but can be adapted 
to all phone appointments. Let me 
tell you about it. 

In the case of a direct mail re- 
plier, a brief note was sent, saying: 
“Dear Mr. Smith: I have the infor- 
mation you requested and also your 
memo pad. I will phone you in a 
few days for an appointment as | 
know you are busy. Cordially.” A 
day or two after the replier receives 
the note he is called by phone: “Mr. 
Smith, this is George Jackson of the 
Connecticut Mutual—did you get 
my note? Well, that is fine. As I 
indicated in the note, I know you 
are busy and felt I should phone 
you for an appointment. When is 
the best time to see you—the first 
or latter part of the week?” This 
simple but effective idea has been 
working very well for me. You, too, 
might be able to use it. 


Plan Your Work 


There is one other phase I would 
like to touch on before I get into the 
approach—and that is planning. 
One of the best ways in the world 
to have a poor work week is not to 
have any plans. There are many 
different ideas on how to plan so 
I'll not try to go into detail. I’m 
only suggesting some time be spent 
planning your time. If you don't, 
more time will be spent in the busi- 
with much less success. I try to hold 
Saturday mornings open for my 
planning sessions. 

The last phase of my operation 
is my approach. In the beginning, 
my most natural market was pack- 
age sales to young fellows just out 
of service, using the savings and 
retirement approach. This was very 
effective in getting the required ex- 
posure. This approach could have 
been continued but I felt, in my 
own mind, I should give simple pro- 
gramming a try. Naturally, this 
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In the Groove—Continued 


meant more time, both with the 
prospect and in the office, however, 
getting into this field meant an in- 
creased average size case. This, of 
course, intrigued me because it 
meant the possibility of increased 
production with the same amount of 
effort. There was another feeling 
I received from this type of selling— 
that of doing something more than 
just selling him a_ policy—giving 
him and his family a more intel- 
ligent approach to their problems 
with greater satisfaction in the so- 
lution. 

However, there were, and still 
are, those persons in my prospect 
file for whom the savings or re- 
tirement approach was, and is best 
suited. But I was not as limited as 
before and with this new concept 
my limits of operation were broad- 
ened. 

With company conventions, 
L.U.T.C., and local N.A.L.U. meet- 
ings, 1 became exposed to other 
types of business, more complicated 
programming, business insurance 
and even the pension field. All 
these fields were interesting, but 
still at this point, I had not found 
the real groove I needed. Each 
year, my production would increase, 
but I felt as though I had lucked by 
and would always wonder how the 
next year would really work out. 


At this point I had never kept 
good records—as a matter of fact, 
you might say with the exception 
of my inventory, there were none. 
Due to a concerted effort on the 
part of the agency to institute a 
more complete system of record 
keeping, with resulting fines if not 
supported, I was forced into the 
keeping of records. I never have, 
and probably never will enjoy keep- 
ing them, but I will have to admit 
this was one of the major factors 
in helping to maintain self-disci- 
pline. Without this, I know I would 
never have attained the M.D.R.T. 
If there is anyone who finds it dif- 
ficult to organize himself, records 
are the absolute answer, I know 
because I was the world’s worst 
record keeper ! 

I have mentioned a current ap- 
proach which has kept me in the 
“groove” for the past few years. 
I would like to tell you of this ap- 
proach which has given me a great 
deal of satisfaction and confidence 
when calling upon anyone. Whether 
I might wind-up discussing business 
life insurance or selling a package 
I feel that this approach is fresh to 
prospects. I would like you to as- 
sume you are the prospect. 


Two-fold Interest 


When calling upon you, naturally, 
the first two or three minutes will 





LIBERTY and FREEDOM 


The Statue of Liberty is an important symbol to 
all Americans because it represents the freedom 
which is the foundation of our way of life. Our 
Company is proud to use it as its trademark. 


Men to remain free must provide security for them- 
selves and their families and most American families 
have found life insurance to be the best way to provide 


this security. 


Liberty National Life Insurance Company is providing 
a large measure of security for many families. Over a 
quarter of a billion dollars is held by the Company 
Perhaps this 
financial strength is one of the reasons why more and 
more people each year buy their life insurance 


for the protection of policyowners. 


from Liberty National. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: Birmingham, Alabama 


Frank P. Samford, President 

















be spent in friendly discussion, 
However, remember you are busy 
and I, as an agent, do not want to 
impose on your time; nor co | 
want to lose sight of the fact that 
I, too, am busy. So usually after 
a very brief friendly discussion, at 
the first opportunity I will break in, 
saying “Bill, I know you are busy 
so I would like very much to show 
you something which I feel will be 
of interest to you. Before I do, how- 
ever, I would like to explain to you 
that I have a two-fold purpose in 
calling on you today. 

First, it may be you are interested 
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in doing something with your pro- [Advertise 
gram today and if so I know youl this or 
will want to know about this ser-[Bi the or 
vice. But, if you are not interested, repre 
in doing anything immediately, | Suni 
am certain you are not through buy- Pad 
ing life insurance, and being a future a: 

& | 





buyer I have enough confidence in 
this service that you will not want to 
buy until you see me first. 

Something else, Bill, that I want 
to mention before I start, is that you 
must understand that this service 
is not a reason to buy life insurance 
but it is the reason why you should 
be buying it from George Jackson. 
The reasons for buying, of course, 
are quite obvious. You want to pro- 
vide an education for your children, 
you want to cover the mortgage on 
your home, or you want to provide 
your wife with an income whilé 
your children are growing. 

As you know, these are a few of 
the reasons why we buy life insur 
ance. The purpose of this survey 
is to help you understand your lie 
insurance program. If you are lik 
most people, once you have bought 
your policy it goes into the lower 
right-hand drawer of your desk ani 
six months from now you probably 
won't know what you have bought. 
This is quite natural but again | 
come back to this service. Any bil 
of information you want is at yol! 
finger tips. 

I have a bit of philosophy. Mo 
life insurance men give you a tr 
mendous amount of service befor 
they sell—then once they have sol 
you they forget about you. It! 
my thought to sell you first. The 
is when the service begins. Jn thi 
way, I can keep your program up 
date and keep you informed. 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Best’s Life 






Confidence in the future ? 
Sure, he s got it! 










ADVERTISED 
IN LOCAL 
EWSPAPERS 


dvertisements similar 
p this one are targeted 
bt the prospects of 
bur representatives in 
eir own local areas. 
ach advertisement 
eatures a particular 
dlicy; thus affording 
elocal agent a 
hard selling” partner. 
at vouggiese advertisements 
ervicefMill reach millions 
urancelif readers throughout 
shouldiur territory, building 
icksot.restige for the company 
“OUTSHind developing prospects 
tO PrOTy the agent. 
— e fine promotional 
este sistance rendered by 
whilege™SPOPers, magazines 
d reprints of 
few oie’ ods, furnished by 
insure Home Office, are 
surveyfgeditional ammunition. 
I this, coupled with our 


































His Pan-American policy 
paid most of the bills! 


His Accident and Sickness policy with Pan-American Life really 



























“paid off” when he needed ready-money for hospital and doctor 
bills. He knew, when he took out his policy, that Pan-American 
Life was built upon public confidence . . . and he knew he could 





face future emergencies with more confidence because of this policy. 
















But he didn’t foresee what wonderful aid he’d really get! Believe 


our ite me, now that Pan-American is helping him he has become one of 









are like™@p-notch policies and the company’s many boosters. . 
boughtibles aids, will help you 
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U. S. Life Insurance 
Companies—writing 
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of all life 
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In the Groove—from page 72 


This Survey of mine is broken 
imto two parts: 

I Instructions for the Beneficiaries 
II Summary and Analysis of the 
Life Insurance Estate 

The first part is primarily de- 
signed to be helpful to the wife 
should anything happen to you, 
while the second part lists the idio- 
syncrasies of the policies. Bill, if 
you don’t have something as com- 
plete as this, you have outgrown 
your present life insurance agent.” 

At this point I pull out the policy 
application, start jotting down in- 
formation and proceed through a 
programming technique. 

Naturally, everyone doesn’t start 
taking this stuff away from me, but 
even those persons not interested in 
doing business with me usually have 
a kind word for the thing I am try- 
ing to do for them. This, of course, 
makes me feel good and the agent’s 
mental attitude is quite important. 

One other important thing I feel 
should be mentioned: a man will 
only sell the product that he believes 
in, and in order for us to be firm in 
our convictions we must practice 
what we preach. We must be big 
buyers of life insurance ourselves. 
Then, and only then, will we be 
able to talk to a prospect. With 
that firmness of conviction, if your 
prospect owns considerably more 
life insurance than you do, your 
mental attitude will be quite dif- 
ferent than if you own more than he 
does! 

This is a wonderful business. It 
gives us the opportunity of doing 
a great service to our prospects, 
and we are in the unique position of 
being able te make a wonderful 
livelihood while performing this 
service. 


NEW COMMISSIONERS 


Ropert ADAMS, Cheyenne real es- 
tate man, has been named Insurance 
Commissioner of Wyoming to suc- 
ceed Ford S. Taft, who resigned 
March 1 to join the Colorado De- 
partment as senior examiner. 
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"Mr. Damocles?—I represent Mutual of 
Olympia!" 


PROFESSORSHIP AWARD 


DR. DAN MCGILL, professor of insur- 
ance and executive director of the 
S. S. Huebner Foundation for In- 
surance Education at the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
the first holder of the Frederick H. 
Ecker Chair of Life Insurance at the 
University. 

The Ecker professorship was en- 
dowed last May by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company honoring 
Mr. Ecker, the company’s honorary 
chairman of the board. The occasion 
was the 75th anniversary of the day 
Mr. Ecker started to work for Met- 
ropolitan Life. 

The grant was made in recogni- 
tion of the pioneering and preemi- 
nent contribution which the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce 
has made to the advancement of edu- 
cation in the field of life insurance 
and of the promise of continuing 
benefit to the institution of life in- 
surance which the establishment of 
the chair holds for the future, ac- 
cording to a statement made at the 
time of the endowment. 

Dr. McGill brings a wide range of 
experience to his new position. Cur- 
rently president of the Association 
of American University Teachers of 
Insurance, he has served as a con- 
sultant to several governmental or- 
ganizations including congressional 
committees. He is an educational 
consultant to the American College 
of Life Underwriters, chairman of 
the board of graders for the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters 





and a former board chairman of th 
official publication of the America 
Society of Chartered Life Under. 


writers. 




















Research Director 


Dr. McGill, who came to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1952, j 
research director of the Pension Re 
search Council at the University 
which currently is engaged in 
large-scale study of private pensions 
In 1957, he was co-director of the 
First International Insurance Con 
ference which was held at the Whar 
ton School and attracted four hun 
dred and fifty insurance leaders fro 
throughout the world. 

Dr. McGill received his bachelo 
of arts degree in 1940 at Maryvilld 
College, Maryville, Tennessee, hig 
master’s degree in 1941 from Van 
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derbilt University and his doctorat@pi the r 
in 1947 from the University of Penngphould | 
sylvania. In 1950 he was awardedgmeet the 
the professional designation ofjptlting f 
Chartered Life Underwriter. Origit 

Before joining the Whartompbout tw 








School faculty in 1952, he had taught 
at the University of Tennessee ani 
at the University of North Carolin 
where he held the Julian Price Chai 
of Life Insurance. 


“OUTSIDE SALESMEN" 
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A BILL TO GIVE debit agents recog 
nition as “outside salesmen” undef 
the Internal Revenue Code has beet 
introduced in the House of Repre 
sentatives at the behest of the Na 
tional Association of Life Under 
writers. If enacted, H. R. 5122 wil 
mean that debit agents will be pet 
mitted to deduct all of their busine 
expenses from gross income just 
other outside salesmen and self-em 
ployed individuals are now permitted 
to do. 


VARIABLE ANNUITIES 
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AN INVITATION has been extendél 
by the Securities and Exchangg 
Commission to the National Asso 
ation of Insurance Commissionet 
and the North American Secutitit 
Administrators to meet with ti 
S.E.C, to discuss problems o! regi 
lations involved in variable anmll 
ties. The N.A.S.A. is an organiza 
tion of state security commissioner 
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J, F. Follmann, Jr., F. A. P. H. A. 


sions Mirector of Information and Research 
of the 
Con 


Health Insurance Association of 
America 
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PpECENT YEARS HAVE witnessed 
W\\a rapid increase in the number 
bf people whose health insurance 
benefits include the services of pro- 
essional nurses. This has been 
brought about, in the main, by a 
hange or broadening in the concept 
bi the role which health insurance 


chelo 
ryvill . 
e, his 
Van 
torate 


Penngpnould play in assisting people to 
vardedgmeet the costs of medical care re- 
yn ofpulting from illness or accident. 


Originally, and pretty much for 
bout two decades, health insurance 
overages were, for the most part, 
imited to in-hospital charges. This 
oncept was inherent in development 
Mf the Blue Cross plans. As insur- 
ce companies increasingly entered 
e field they tended to follow a sim- 
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N" @@r pattern, writing coverages for 
are which entirely or principally 
. recogg’as rendered in the hospital. While 
> undetmmllese coverages did, and still do, pro- 
as bee™@ide a very important form of insur- 
Repregene protection for the public, 
the Nagpatticularly since care and treatment 
Under" the hospital not only occurs with 
122 wilgteasing frequency but is perhaps 
be per he most costly form of care, none- 
businesamcless these coverages left some- 
. just hing to be desired. 
self-em 
ermitte Major Medical 
It was out of recognition of these 
ES imitations that insurance companies, 
ommencing in 1949, developed ma- 
extent °° comprehensive medical ex- 
change insurance. Under this form of 
1 Assoife"Tage, protection is provided 









gainst many of the different types of 
ists of medical care whether pro- 
ided in or out of hospital. Today 
6,500,000 persons in the United 
lates are estimated to have this 
bm of protection. Last year alone 
8 coverage increased by about 
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24%. In 1958, $233,000,000 were 
paid in benefits under major medical 
expense policies. 

Under major medical expense in- 
surance the cost of nursing care pro- 
vided by a professional graduate 
registered nurse is covered whether 
occurring in or out of the hospital. 
The nursing care must be upon the 
order of a physician and the nurse 
cannot be a relative of or reside with 
the insured person. Under this ben- 
efit, visiting nursing service would 
generally be covered in instances 
where it is provided by a profes- 
sional graduate nurse, although some 
insurance companies limit the cov- 
erage to full-time nursing care. 
Where visiting nursing care is cov- 
ered, the visiting nurse agency bills 
the patient and he submits the bill to 
the insurance company along with 
other items of medical expense. 


Syracuse Experiment 


One experiment with the use of 
major medical expense insurance 
conducted in Syracuse, N. Y. is of 
interest. Since 1956 the visiting 
nurse organization in Syracuse has 
been working with employers, em- 
ployees, and their families in provid- 
ing nursing care under major med- 
ical coverage. It has established 
information concerning firms in the 
area having such coverage, alerted 
its nursing staff to the inherent po- 
tential of this coverage, established 
a card file for individual patient ex- 
perience, and established a special 
billing form to be used for insured 
cases. During the first half of 1958, 
28 patients in the area were found 
to have such coverage. A distinctive 
feature of this experiment is that it 
is brought about by the visiting nurse 
association without contract with the 
insurers. 

Visiting nursing services are also 
covered by certain Blue Cross and 
prepaid group practice or community 


=velopments 






Visiting Nurse Service 


sponsored plans. Five Blue Cross 
plans presently provide some cover- 
age for visiting nurse services, four 
including these in optional extended 
forms of coverage and the other lim- 
iting the coverage to persons over 
age 65 (Philadelphia). One plan 
restricts the coverage to cancer cases, 
paying 50% of the nursing charges 
up to $300 (Kansas). Two plans 
limit the coverage to 15 days in any 
one month; one paying 80% of the 
charges (Missouri), the other re- 
quiring prior hospitalization (Indi- 
ana). In at least three of these plans, 
(Indiana, Missouri, and Massachu- 
setts), the Blue Cross plan has a 
contract or a liaison relationship with 
the visiting nurse association. 

In 1954-5 the Associated Hospi- 
tal Service of New York conducted 
an experiment with visiting nurses 
following hospitalization of the pa- 
tient. The experiment indicated that 
10% of non-maternity hospital pa- 
tients can return home earlier when 
use of the visiting nurse is planned 
by the hospital. It was estimated that 
an average of 16 days hospitalization 
per patient were avoided in this way, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Visiting Nurse—Continued 


with savings effected for both the 
patient and the Blue Cross plan. A 
study of the experiment concluded 
that as long as the use of in-home 
nursing service is controlled, utiliza- 
tion of nursing service could not 
increase the cost of protection to the 
subscribers and that in the long run 
such use could lead to either a reduc- 
tion of rates or an increase of bene- 
fits. 

A few prepaid group practice or 
community sponsored plans are also 
known to provide some coverage of 
visiting nurse services. The Group 
Cooperative of Puget Sound is re- 
ported to provide such services, al- 
though no details are known. Group 
Health Insurance, Inc. in New York 
has, since 1945, provided unlimited 
number of nursing visits to the home 
if recommended by the attending 
physician. The Kaiser Foundation 
Health Plan, Inc. in California simi- 
larly covers visiting nurse service 
when prescribed by the physician 
provided the benefit is included in 
the coverage. The Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York has pro- 
vided such coverage since 1947 
when ordered by a HIP physician. 

It is not known the extent to which 
visiting nurse services are paid for 
by insurance benefits since studies 
which attempt to arrive at such 
measurements are generally limited 


to hospital care, surgery, and treat- 
ment by a physician. The probability 
is that the proportion is not yet very 
large. Several reasons could account 
for this. One is that those insurance 
coverages which cover visiting nurse 
services are relatively recent in ori- 
gin, and hence the number of persons 
having such protection is not as large 
as, for example, those who have pro- 
tection against hospital costs. 
Another reason, perhaps corollary 
to the first, is that persons having 
such coverage may not be aware that 
visiting nursing services are covered. 
A more basic reason, however, 
probably lies in the fact that visiting 
nursing, to a great many people, is 
conceived of as a service for the in- 
digent or the very low income 
groups. Many people do not realize 
that, generally, this service is avail- 
able to everyone regardless of eco- 
nomic status, and that it can be paid 
for on a per-visit basis. Recent stud- 
ies show that, on the average, non- 
official visiting nurse agencies receive 
16% of their income from fees 
charged to patients. A study by the 
Chronic Illness Commission in 1951 
estimated that 37% of nurses were 
paid for in whole or in part by the 
patient or his family. Hence, while 
an increasing number of patients pay 
some charge for the services re- 
ceived, the majority apparently do 
not. This would seem to indicate 
that it will be sometime before insur- 
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ance would play a major role in the 
financing of visiting nurse service 
as it now does for the costs of hos 
pital care. Further developmen 
would seem to await greater demand 
for visiting nurse services among th 
non-indigent and insured population 

There are several facets of th 
relationship between visiting nurs 
services and health insurance whicf 
merit further consideration. Visiting 
nurse care appears to hold the pos 
sibility, in some cases, of reducing 
the per unit cost of care for patients 
The experiment of the Associate 
Hospital Service of New York, t 
which reference has been made, indi 
cates that in certain instances § 
ings can be affected for both 
patient and the insuring plan. Tos 
this another way, it would seem 
present the possibility of placing 
more effective use a given numbé 
of dollars allocated to insurance. 
would be particularly true in case 
of serious or long-term illnesse 
With the costs of modern medi¢ 
care becoming increasingly expet 
sive, the employment of a less costh 
form of care than the necessarily hig 
costs of hospitalization could prov 
to be an important development 
This, in turn, would probably requi 
the development of some form ¢ 
planned and purposeful approach ti 
the extension of visiting nurse serv 
ices with the use of proper control 
and cost accounting methods 
which the cost per visit could b isu 
adequately determined, 


MENTAL HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE of Ment 
Health, a research agency of ti 
federal government, has awarded 
grant of $300,000 to Group Hall 
Insurance, Inc., New York noi 
profit medical-surgical insurance 0" 
ganization, for an investigation, intf 
the insurability of psychiatric trea 
ments. The American Psychiat 
Association and the National As* 
ciation for Mental Health are 0 
sponsor of the two year explorato 
project. Additional funds will | 
furnished by GHI. 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 27 


that will occur in every man’s life- 
time. A whole life policy is indicated 
because of the permanent nature of 
the need. It may be either a limited 
payment policy or an ordinary life 
policy, but the important thing is 
that the policy remain in force until 
the insured’s death so that the clean- 
up fund will definitely be available at 
that time. 

The readjustment income can be 
provided either through a term in- 


surance policy or a whole life policy. 
Theoretically, at the time of the in- 
sured’s death the readjustment in- 
come is a temporary need for a few 
years until the adjustment is com- 
plete. Because of the temporary na- 
ture of the need, term insurance 
might be indicated. However, there 
remains the problem of determining 
the exact time when the readjust- 
ment income must be available. Cer- 
tainly the term of the policy should 
be at least long enough to cover the 
entire dependency period of the 
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youngest child. Because of the in 


definiteness of this period there is ; 
strong argument for the use of ; 


whole life policy which will be avail 
able at any time that death may oc 
cur to provide a readjustment in 
come. 

Dependency period income can | 
provided either through a term in 
surance policy or a whole life policy 
The dependency period income ; 
frequently provided for through 
decreasing term insurance rider t 
an existing ordinary life policy o 
through a decreasing term policy 
the face of which is always equal t 
the present value of the remaining 
income payments necessary to cove 
the remainder of the dependenc 
period. This term policy or a ten 
rider is ideally suited to cover th 
dependency period when _ then 
is complete agreement upon th 
amount of income desired as well 
the period of time over which 
should be payable. A whole life pol 
icy used for the same purpose, how 
ever, can provide either for a longa 
period of income or for a greatd 
amount of income depending updo 
the age of the children at the ti 
of the insured’s death. There is a 
ways the possibility that the i 
sured’s estimate of the child-reari 
period may be inadequate, partic 
larly in the case where a child 14 
mains dependent well beyond th 
normal age of self-sufficiency. Thi 
can occur in the case of serious il 
ness, mental disease or other sud 
contingency. In this case a form 
permanent insurance is indicaté 
since the dependency period mig 
well outrun the income period prt 
vided under a term insurance plal 

The life income for the wido 
including both the social secuti 
gap period and the period beyot 
age 62, is definitely a permane 
need and one which can be 
safely only through the use of whol 
life insurance. This is true sif 
there is no way of knowing jt! 
when the insured will die. It 
therefore logical to provide 3 
amount of whole life insurance st 
ficient to provide a minimum of if 
come for the wife for the remainé# 
of her lifetime starting as of I 
present age. With each year 
the husband continues to live the 
tential amount of income availa 
under this policy will increase, wi! 
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» widow will be assured that she 


an never outlive the income under 
he policy. A long-term endowment 


icy might also be used for the life 
xome for the widow. In this type 
icy there is greater emphasis on 
e accumulation of a larger cash 
md over the premium payment per- 
pl. Provision can be made for the 
aturity of the endowment at re- 
ement. The proceeds can be taken” 
ythe insured and his wife as a re- 
ement income for both of them, 
wally with the provision that in- 
me payments will continue for the 
urvivor of the pair. Since the need 
spermanent either the whole life 

long-term endowment policy 
ould be satisfactory. 


Emergency fund. Logically the 
mergency fund should be viewed 
sa permanent need; one which 
ay arise at any time after the in- 
red’s death. Inasmuch as no defin- 
ness can be given to the actual 
casion or occasions for using 
nergency funds, it certainly should 
tprovided for through the use of a 
manent plan of insurance. Either 
whole life or long-term endowment 
icy would be recommended. The 
portant thing here is that when 
rath occurs sufficient life insurance 
oceeds must be on hand to estab- 
kh an emergency fund. 
Mortgage redemption. The type 
policy best suited for mortgage 
lemption depends upon the type of 
ortgage that the borrower holds. 
most cases, currently, mortgages 
¢ of the amortizing or decreasing 
incipal type. For this reason, a 
blicy of decreasing term insurance 
t the remaining term of the mort- 
ge is usually indicated, the face 
mount of the policy declining each 
ar as the remaining principal of 
tmortgage declines. At the time 
death of the husband there is 


@rilable from the life insurance an 


ount sufficient to satisfy the out- 
ending mortgage, and thereby pro- 
ling a homestead for the family 
fe and clear of debt, as well as 
substantial reduction in their 
pnthly expenses because of elimin- 
fon of the customary mortgage 
yment. Should the mortgage be of 
told straight-line variety, where 
principal is due in its entirety at 
ne specific date, then a form of 
arent insurance, such as whole 
§ equal to the principal sum at 
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Reduced 


MANUFACTURERS LirE, long a leader in the 
annuity field, announces still lower rates 


for Single Premium 


Examples of premium deposits 


Immediate Annuities. 


to provide $100 monthly (male) 














Type of Annuity Age 60 | Age 65 Age 70 
Life Annuity $16,780 | $14,390 | $11,960 
Guaranteed 10 Years 17,600 15,630 13,830 
Guaranteed 15 Years 18,600 17,080 15,900 
Guaranteed 20 Years 19,950 18,970 18,370 
Instalment Refund 18,760 16,730 14,660 
Cash Refund 19,210 17,270 15,300 
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maturity would be advisable. A level 
term insurance policy for the entire 
period of the mortgage equal to the 
principal sum due at maturity could 
be used. 

Educational fund. Funds for edu- 
cational purposes can be provided 
through insurance on the life of the 
breadwinner, or insurance on the life 
of the child. In the first situation the 
importance of insurance is to pro- 
vide an education fund in the event 
that the father does not live to pro- 


vide for the child’s education out of 
his current income. In this kind of 
situation the emphasis is more on 
the protection element than on ac- 
cumulation, and therefore a term in- 
surance policy would be completely 
satisfactory. If, however, emphasis is 
upon the accumulation of a savings 
fund through life insurance to pro- 
vide sufficient money to pay for edu- 
cational needs of children, then the 
whole life or endowment policy 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


would be recommended since it is 
not only providing permanent in- 
surance protection, but also contains 
a substantial saving element which 
can be used for future educational 
needs. 

In many cases policies are taken 
out on the lives of children to pro- 
vide for education. In these cases 
they are short-term endowment poli- 
cies, the face amount of which is in- 
tended to be sufficient to pay for the 
educational needs of the child upon 
entering college and are designed to 
mature either at the normal college 
entry age of 18 or serially over a 
period of four or more years so that 
each year a sufficient amount will 
be available to provide funds for col- 
lege expenses. The endowment pol- 
icy may be ideally suited for this 
purpose because of the emphasis 
upon accumulation of a savings fund 
while the protection element is rela- 
tively unimportant. A “premium 
payor” clause should be included, 
however, in order that the policy 
will become paid up in the event the 
father (payor) dies before the policy 
matures. 

A policy of life insurance on the 
life of the father containing a sub- 
stantial savings element, such as a 
limited payment whole life or en- 
dowment policy, might also be used 
for the educational fund need. 
Should the father live until the chil- 
dren are of college age, the substan- 
tial cash values accumulating in the 
policy over the years would then be 
available upon surrender of the pol- 
icy or on a loan basis to be used for 
higher education for the children. 


Retirement income. In providing 
for retirement income for an indi- 
vidual the primary emphasis is upon 
accumulation. It is therefore logical 
to recommend the use of either a 
whole life policy, a retirement in- 
come, or an endowment policy. Once 
again the emphasis is upon the ac- 
cumulation of funds so that any pol- 
icy which will continue in force until 
the age of retirement and which will 
accumulate substantial cash values 
would be suitable. An endowment 
policy maturing at the future retire- 
ment age, say age 65, is a logical 
choice here since the face value of 
the endowment policy may be used 
at retirement under one of the settle- 
ment options to provide an appropri- 
ate flow of income for the policy- 
holder. 


QUESTION 2 


Among the many business and 
personal uses of life insurance 
are the following: 


(1) to indemnify a business 
firm for the economic 
loss caused by the death 
of a key employe; 


(2) to provide collateral for a 
personal loan; and 


(3) to provide estate liquid- 

ity. 

(a) With respect to each of 
the foregoing uses, indicate how 
the amount of insurance should 
be determined. 

(b) With respect to each of 
the foregoing uses, indicate who 
should be designated beneficiary 
under the policy. Give reasons. 





Answer to Question 2 


a 


(a) (1) The death of a key enf / 
ploye will cause the firm to suffe 
certain additional costs or loss 
which can be provided for throug 
the use of life insurance. 

The amount of insurance neceg 
sary to indemnify the business fo \ 
such economic loss caused by th \ 
death of a key employe depend 
upon several factors. 

First, the business may suffer 
loss of profits directly attributab 
to the deceased employe. Such log 
may be of short duration or may } 
for the remainder of the deceas¢ 
employe’s expected working life. | 
either case, a realistic estimate of 
present value of these potential pro 
its will provide a reasonably accura 
measure of a portion of the amour 
of key man insurance to be carrie( 

In addition, the business may ha 
“invested” a substantial amount ¢ 
money in research or developmer 
projects, the successful completio 
of which depends upon the know 
edge, skill, and presence of this ke 
employe. His premature death ma 
result in a severe financial loss 
his employer, which can be measure 
by the investment in such project 
less any possible salvage after hi 
death. An additional amount of i 
surance should be carried on t 
life of the key man to cover t 
amount of such potential loss. 
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faced with the cost of replacing thiment of 
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tsiablished, some of the potential 
losses described above may be di- 
minished, but an additional amount 
of insurance should be provided to 
cover the estimated cost of replace- 
ment of this key man. This estimate 
should include all costs of training 
and developing a new key man, as 
well as the possible increased salary 
which may be necessary to attract 
anew man. The sum of these re- 
placement costs represents a sub- 
stantial need for additional life in- 
surance. 

(2) Either new or existing life 
insurance may be used to provide 
collateral for a personal loan. Life 
insurance used for this purpose 
should be in an amount at least equal 
to the principal of the loan, plus in- 
terest on the loan, plus any reasona- 
ble outlay for future premiums paid 
by the creditor, together with inter- 
‘ston such premium. If the loan is 
fo be on an amortizing basis then 
some form of decreasing term in- 

a1ice might be used, which would 
ecual at all times to the creditor’ s 
cain. 

When existing insurance is used 
lor collateral the “amount” is fre- 


quently unimportant since it is usu- 
ally the cash value that creditors 
consider in granting the loan. In this 
case, the cash value should be at 
least sufficient to cover the loan plus 
interest so that the creditor can avail 
himself of the cash value necessary 
to repay him if the debtor dies or 
defaults. 

(3) Providing for estate liquid- 
ity through life insurance involves 
a series of estimates of the obliga- 
tions a man’s estate may face upon 
his death. The usual obligations are 
the clean-up fund for expenses of 
last illness and burial, any outstand- 
ing debts against the insured, income 
and death taxes, and costs of admin- 
istration. 

To determine the proper amount 
of insurance to carry the estimated 
amount of these obligations must be 
calculated. Past experience and cur- 
rent costs can be used to estimate 
fairly accurately the amount needed 
for the clean-up fund. The amount 
of outstanding debts can be easily 
determined, and an analysis of the 
insured’s estate will reveal the 
amount of taxes and costs of admin- 
istration that can be expected. These 


estimates, added to any other unpaid 
obligations which may exist, will 
provide a reasonably accurate estim- 
ate of the amount of life insurance 
necessary to provide liquid funds to 
meet these estate obligations. 

(b) (1) In the case of key man 
life insurance it is the business which 
is exposed to the potential financial 
losses occasioned by the death of a 
key employe. Therefore, it is essen- 
tial that the business be named as 
beneficiary since the key man insur- 
ance is intended to indemnify the 
business for these costs and losses. 

(2) Unless the creditor actually 
applies for and purchases a policy 
on the life of the debtor, the creditor 
should not be designated beneficiary 
of life insurance used as collateral. 
Rather, new or existing insurance 
should be assigned for the benefit of 
the creditor under a collateral as- 
signment, or the A.B.A. assignment 
form, and a personal beneficiary or 
the insured’s estate should be named 
to receive the residual proceeds. 

(3) Several different beneficiary 
designations may be appropriate for 
life insurance earmarked for provid- 


(Continued on page 84) 








Up to date coverage of the 
new "family plan" policies 





More companies covered 
for the first time 


New policies ... new rates and 
dividends ... here's just a partial 
list a full three months before 
publication date: 


AETNA LIFE (CONN.) — Premiums graded 
according to policy size for Par and Non-Par 
plans. New dividend scale for 1959. (Com- 
plete revision.) 

LONIAL LIFE (N. J.) — Adopts “Graded 
Premium Series” based on policy size. New 
plans introduced. 

DOMINION LIFE (CAN.) — Premiums graded 
by policy size, lower rates for women and 
new Family Policy introduced. 

EQUITABLE (N. ¥.) — Introduces new “Series 
100 Program” featuring the introduction of 
a graded premium system and many other 
changes marking the Equitable’s Centennial 
Year. (Complete revision.) 

EQUITABLE (IOWA) — Graded premium in- 
troduced for Participating plans. Reduced 
rates for women. New dividend scale. Gra- 
dation of premiums for Non-Par plans were 
introduced last vear. 

GENERAL LIFE OF AMERICA oy 
Introduces the “Executive Policy” (Min. $25,- 
000). Waiver of premium included auto- 
matically through age 65. 

GREAT-WEST (CAN.) — Premium _ rates 
graded by size of policy based on policy fee 
principle. Increased dividend scale for 1959. 

VUARD LIFE (N. ¥.) — New dividend 
scale for 1959. 

INTE ATE LIFE & ACCIDENT (TENN.) 
— Premiums aa by peer size. 

JOHN HANCOCK — Premiums graded by pol- 
icy size. New dividend scale. New policies 
introduced. (Complete revision.) 

WATIONAL LIFE (VT.) — Premiums graded 
by policy size for 1959. New guaranteed cash 
values and lower premiums for women. 
(Complete revision.) 

NEW YORE STATE SAVINGS BANKS — 
Introduces new policy rates graded by policy 
size; also new Family Plan. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL — Reduced pre- 
mium rates, lower rates for women, acci- 
dental death benefit, increased dividend scale 
for seventh consecutive year, higher divi- 
dends for women among majo: changes in 
new contracts for 1959. (Complete revision.) 

OHIO NATIONAL — Premiums graded on all 
basic insurance plans. New plans of insur- 
ance introduced. Increased cash values and 
reduced premiums for women. 

PENN MUTUAL — Premiums graded by policy 
size. Increased dividend scale for 1959. Spe- 
cial dividend scale for women. (Complete 


revision.) 
at td (mw. J.) — Ainete quantity 
discount” stem for insuran plans. 


In 

troduces “a odified 5-10 Life”. (Min. $5, 000. 
(Complete revision.) 
RAVEL — New rates introduced on Pol- 
icy Fee basis. Rates for women same as for 
men 3 years younger. (Complete revision.) 

— Premiums 
graded by policy size. (Complete revision.) 
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ARLY Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- 
ADDITIO lion-dollar-round-table potential . . . the facts you 
must have for effective programming. And program- 


ming produces the real windfalls for the truly suc- 
cess agent. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you. save time and annoy- 

ance. No need for your client’s policies . . . all the 
ates an terms they show and more in SETTLEMENT OP- 
alesma TIONS. 
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. stan’ =With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work 
h a si for you . . . by showing prospects how they'll work 


the U. for them. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the 
window. You have little or no correspondence with 
companies .. . It’s the easy way to build your in- 
come and keep your clients. 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 81 the terms of the contract so that the that in many respects an annual applic 
proceeds will earn interest until used premium deferred annuity could§ {erred 
ing estate liquidity. First, the estate for estate obligations or applied be viewed as two distinct con. Det 
may be named beneficiary since the under another settlement option. Fi- tracts, one covering the period of | 12's, 
administrator will need these liquid nally, a trust may be named benefi- premium payments and the other promi 
funds in the estate to meet final obli- ciary and the proceeds used accord- the period of benefit payments, oT wi 
gations. Secondly, an adult benefi- ing to the terms of the trust to meet He referred to these two periods the ar 
ciary, (frequently the spouse) may ll claims against the estate. as the accumulation and liquida-§ «uu! 
be named, to place in his or her : tion periods, respectively. tract 
hands liquid inks to meet estate QUESTION 3 : itr ‘ pre mi 
obligations. This second arrange- (a and b) In a series of ar- cash 1 
ment has the advantage of the avail- ticles on life insurance and an- der 
ability of the interest option under nuities, a financial writer stated contra 
nuity 
accum 
ii 


(1) With reference only to 
the accumulation period§ 
under an annual pre 
mium deferred annuity 
indicate 
(i) the insurance com. 
pany’s obligation upon 


the annuitant’s death; pes 
(ii) the right of the arf’ ¥ 2 
nuitant to surrender the ?"!° 
cash 
contract for cash; and a ths 
(iii) the participation of we ea 
the annuitant in the sur. anion 
; 4 achar 

plus earnings of the in- a 


surance company. a 
With reference only to (ii 
the liquidation period P&C 
under an annual preg “ul 


mium deferred annuity§ % "° 
indicate annuit 
(i) the insurance com- the su 
pany’s obligation upon will d 

seems 


the annuitant’s death; 
(ii) the right of the ang ™°T 
nuitant to surrender the§ |S, P: 
contract for cash; and § ion 
(iii) the participation of (2 
the annuitant in the surg ™ bet 
plus earnings of the inf "al | 


THE surance company. insura 
(c) Explain briefly the tech- the an 
salutes niques which have been adopted "?°" 


by life insurance companies to annuit 


George W. Bourke first worked for the Sn GEORGE WESLEY ope with the problems created of the 
Life during the summers of 1915 and 1916 by the characteristics of annui- there 
while attending McGill University. After grad- BOURKE tomt talit compa 
uating with honors, he joined the permanent ant mortality. F a 
staff of the company in 1919 as a member of President Answer to Question 3 annuit 


te, Actuarial, Department and inthe Yee? gun Lire AssuRaNce (a and b) (1) (4) During tg 





- ° a : t rT 
positions. In 1950 he was elected president of COMPANY OF CANADA accumulation or premium-paying pe- 7 ' 
the company, a fitting climax to a distinguished riod of an annual premium deferret . : 
career. . : take 
Mr. Bourke is a director of a number of well- me Ue Space ee” & * fund 
known Canadian firms, and has a praiseworthy ligation upon the annuitant’s -leath 


depends upon whether the contract “y t 
is a pure deferred annuity or a reg “Mut 
fund annuity, we 

A pure deferred annuity provides (@ th 


record of service as a director and officer of the 
leading insurance associations of North Amer- 
ica. In addition, he is a governor of McGill 
University, holds fellowships in two eminent 
insurance ee we and is busily engaged in 
varied civic and educational activities. Testi- BB annuit 
mony to his accomplishments ‘is an honorary ong death benefits, the benefit 0! su taking 
degree of Doctor from the University of Mont- HOTEL/GOLF CLUB vivorship being reflected in 3 ; i 8g 
ore a is ae eS HOLLYWOOD/FLORIDA reduced premium. Hence, the insu" (i 

un Life urance Company 0: na e i02- il 
its annual convention at the HOLLYWOOD New York Office: MU 8-6667 ance company would have no oilig 





: : inn : ities Day cl 

BEACH HOTEL in 1949 and 1952, and is i tion in this case. (Such annuitiegj 
returning again in 1960. ae ee ee have little popular appeal but undergg “teed 
BEN TOBIN, President RICHARD H. FREY, Vice President—Sales private pension plans employer cot _ 
ity, 


tributions - are almost invariably 


Best’s Life New_ for M 





applied to the purchase of pure de- 
ferred annuities. ) 
Deferred annuities sold to individ- 




















doff uals, almost without exception, 
ther promise to return all premiums, with 
nts. or without interest, in the event of 
iodsq the annuitant’s death during the ac- 
ida cumulation period. The usual con- 





tract provides for a return of gross 
premiums without interest or the 
cash value, whichever is larger, un- 
der such circumstances. Such a 
contract, therefore, is a refund an- 
nuity with respect to the period of 
accumulation, 

(ii) Under an annual premium 
deferred annuity, the annuitant can 
at any time during the accumulation 
period surrender his contract for its 
cash value. The cash value is equal 
to the gross premiums paid, plus 
interest at the guaranteed rate, less 
a charge for expenses and contingen- 
cies. 

(iii) During the accumulation 
period an annual premium deferred 
annuity may be either participating 
or non-participating and hence the 
annuitant’s right to participation in 
the surplus earnings of the company 
will depend on the contract. There 
seems to be a trend toward making 
more deferred annuities participat- 






































































































































a he ing, particularly during the accumu- 
and & tion period. 
an: (2)(i) During the liquidation 
e surg benefit payment period of an an- 
he ing ‘al premium deferred annuity the 
insurance company’s obligation upon 
. tech he annuitant’s death again depends 
loptedy™ "pon the nature of the contract the 
ies tom *tnuitant chooses. If the annuity is 
reatedig the pure or straight life variety, 
annuifg ‘ere is no death benefit and the 
company has no obligation at the 
annuitant’s death. 
ing the If the annuity has a refund fea- 
‘ing pe. ture, the annuitant may, depending 
leferrelqg (Pon the company, be allowed to 
nv’sob-a “ke the commuted value of any re- 
5 leat ‘und payments as a cash value at 
-ontracig ““y time, and thereby surrender the 
yr a rege Mnuity to obtain these funds. In 
some companies the annuitant may, 
srovideg (@t the time of embarking upon the 
of surqg tnuity) be given the privilege of 
vn a king the cash value of the annuity 
e insur” lieu of a life income. 
y oblige: (ii) The annuitant, however, 
nnuitielg "AY choose a life annuity with guar- 
it undef teed instalments, as instalment 





tefund annuity, or cash refund an- 
huity, with the company’s obligation 
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Is Group 
For You? 


this work of real value. 


entering the group field. 





Complimentary copies of “Is Group 
Insurance for You” are available to 
interested home office executives without 





Insurance 


North American Reassurance Company is pleased to announce 
publication of “Is Group Insurance for You” —a new study 
by Wendell Milliman, well-known consultant on group 
insurance. If your company is interested in learning 

more about entry into this important field, or needs help in 
deciding whether or not to enlarge your present eflorts— 
and if so, in what direction—we believe you will find 


The author discusses the growing importance of group 
insurance, what it is, who writes it and who buys it. This i0 
page study also deals with the marketing, administrative, 
underwriting and costing phases of group business, and 
outlines other important considerations faced by companies 





cost or obligation. Simply attach your 
personal or business card to this 


advertisement and mail today to.. . 
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depending upon the type of guaran- 
tee or refund provided. The life an- 
nuity with guaranteed instalments 
provides for a continuation of annu- 
ity instalment payments to a contin- 
gent beneficiary after the death of 
the annuitant. An instalment refund 
annuity provides that instalments 
will continue beyond the annuitant’s 
death until the total benefits paid out 
equals premiums paid. Under a cash 
refund annuity the difference be- 
tween the premiums paid for the 
annuity and the sum of the benefits 


paid under the annuity (refund pay- 
ments) will be available at once as 
a refund to a contingent beneficiary. 

(iii) Usually, annual premium 
deferred annuities are not participat- 
ing during the liquidation period. 
However, some companies do pay 
dividends during the guaranteed per- 
iod, thereby providing annuitants a 
share in the surplus earnings of the 
company. Contracts are rarely par- 
ticipating after the guaranteed per- 
iod. 


(Continued on the next page) 








C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


(c) The characteristics of annui- 
tant mortality, to which the question 
refers, can be described briefly as 
follows: (1) annuitants, in general, 
have been living much longer than 
life insurance policyholders and (2) 
female annuitants live considerably 
longer than males. 

The problems created by these 
characteristics are financial. As an- 
nuitants tend to live longer the insur- 
ance company must continue to pay 
out annuity benefits, which in many 
cases are greater than those antici- 
pated under the mortality assump- 
tions used in writing the annuity 
contract. 

Recognizing that they cannot con- 
tinue for a long period of time to pay 
benefits which were not contem- 
plated and hence not charged for, 
the life insurance companies have 
had to make certain changes in their 
annuity practices to compensate for 
increased annuitant longevity. 

The techniques used to offset the 
effect of annuitant longevity are as 
follows. 


1. Adjusted mortality tables. To 
reflect a more realistic mortality ex- 
perience standard annuity mortality 
tables have been “rated down” one 
or two years. This means, in effect, 
that a person age 65 would be con- 
sidered to be either age 64 or 63 for 
annuity purposes and would, there- 
fore, be expected to receive annuity 
payments for a longer period of time. 
In addition a further “set-back” 
(usually 4 or 5 years) is applied in 
the table for female lives in conse- 
quence of their greater longevity. 


2. Projection factors. To provide 
a margin for future improvements in 
mortality, projection factors have 
been prepared. These are adjust- 
ments in the mortality level of the 
table based on assumptions as to fu- 
ture rates of decrease in annuitant 
mortality. The practical effect of us- 
ing such projection factors in an 
annuitant mortality table is that the 
death rate at all ages becomes 
smaller with each passing year and 
the table continues to remain up to 
date, provided the projection factors 
are accurate. 





3. Premium adjustments. Since a 
company’s financial obligation is in- 
creased it is necessary to provide a 
larger fund out of which to pay an- 
nuity benefits. One way of increasing 
the size of this fund is to assume a 
very low-rate of interest over the 
life of the contract. This automatic- 
ally requires a larger “principal” sum 
to provide benefits and hence a larger 
consideration (premium) must be 
charged each policyholder. This 
“margin” may be returned as an an- 
nual dividend if not needed, but is 
available to meet increased benefit 
costs if they arise. A very simple 
and direct financial adjustment in- 
volves an additional loading in the 
premium rate to account for increas- 
ing longevity. However, this method 
may have competitive disadvantages, 

4. Age limitation. Many compa- 
nies in writing annuities establish 
an arbitrary age limit, usually age 
85, as the maximum “effective” en- 
try age for all annuitants. In other 
words, if a person over age 85 ap- 
plies for an annuity the company, if 
it is willing to issue the contract, as- 
sumes for the purpose of premium 
calculations that the applicant is only 
85. This is done because of the un- 
reliability of annuitant mortality sta- 
tistics at the advanced ages and be- 
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e Yi * 2 
The Protecting Hand emblem of 
Woodmen Accident and Life Company 
on a policy of life or accident and health 
insurance is a hallmark of quality. For 
sixty-eight years this pioneering Com- 
pany’s foremost purpose has been to pro- 
vide sound protection and reliable service 
for its policyholders. Its unusual finan- 
cial strength, complete line of personal 
insurance coverages, able corps of trained 
field representatives and long history of . . Pain 
outstanding performance have earned it without any evidence of individ 
_ the reputation of “‘a good Company with ual insurability. 

enacel fa = which to insure.” (a) Identify and explain the 
— _— factors that have led to the wide 
The Protecting Hand ® spread growth of ordinary insur 
Career opportunities for men who seek success in personal insurance field — written on a non-medical 

underwriting and management are available in 28 states and the Territory basis. a 
of Hawaii. For complete information write to L. J. Melby, Vice Presi- (b) Describe the safeguard 
dent and Director of Agencies. —_— — ——* that are 
. : employe y the companies 
Woodmen Accident and Life Company the writing of ordinary insu 
Lincoln, Nebraska ance written on a non-medical 

basis. 

(c) Describe the safeguards 
that have been employed in the 
underwriting of group life insur 
ance to offset the absence of an) 


cause of the strong possibility of se- 
lection against the company by 
individuals who have unusually good 
health and vigor. 


QUESTION 4 


An increasing number of ordi- 
nary life insurance policies are 
being written on a non-medical 
basis. In addition, virtually all 
group life insurance is written 


ESTABLISHED 1890 
A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 
E. J. Faulkner, President 


All forms of LIFE—ACCIDENT—HEALTH—HOSPITAL—MEDICAL and GROUP INSURANCE 
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evidence of individual insurabil- 

















































n- ity. 
a 
n- § Answer to Question 4 
4 (a) The factors which have led 
“a to the widespread growth of ordin- 
ic. § ty insurance written on a non-med- 
i ical basis are as follows: ; 
a 1. Supply of Doctors. During 
. World War II there was a severe 
his q Portage of doctors of medicine in 
an. & Private practice and life insurance 
jg Companies often experienced long 
efit delays in securing medical examina- 
ple tions for applicants. Even today de- 
i lays are frequently _experienced in 
the sting doctor and client together for 
oa. 22 examination. Non-medical un- 
hod derwriting of life insurance helps to 
ges, fy Mercome this supply problem. 
1p8- 2. Costs. As doctors’ fees for 
ish medical examinations continued to 
age fy crease, life companies found within 
ven. certain limits that increased mortal- 
ther ty costs of non-medical insurance 
ap were more than offset by the savings 
y it medical examination fees. 
% a 3. Favorable experience. In gen- 
die eral, life insurance companies have 
‘only had good experience with non-med- 
a ical underwriting. This is attributa- 
74 ble to several factors in addition to 
d be- general improvement in longevity. 
tie Companies have given greater cre- 
ty dence to the medical questions on 
ad the application as well as to the in- 
g spection reports required of new 
applicants. The underwriting judg- 
ment of the professional life under- 
writer also aids the company materi- 
ordi: ally in deciding which lives should 
i be written on a non-medical basis. 
adical Companies and life underwriters 
ly all also have found, in general, a greater 
stile willingness on the part of prospects 
divid- to purchase life insurance when they 
om did not have to be examined by a 
1 he doctor. 
. wide- (b) Life insurance companies 
insur Bemploy a variety of safeguards 
eclical Begainst possible adverse selection in 
their writing of non-medical ordin- 
guards Mery life insurance. These safeguards 
nat are Musually involve obtaining underwrit- 
ies in Hing information through means other 
insur #than « medical examination and im- 
aedical Mposine certain limitations on the in- 
surance the company will issue. 
ards @Following are typical safeguards em- 
in the Mploye’ by most companies. 
> insur 1. /imits on amount of insurance. 
of at) Mompanies writing ordinary life in- 





an empty chair... 
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who seldom uses one 





Aching for action—on your own? Then you could 
be “sitting pretty” with Wisconsin National Life. 
We have some choice locations for men of action 
—men who prefer hot opportunities to warm office 
chairs. It’s a thrilling challenge. And WNL offers 
you “success insurance” with excellent training 
facilities, sales aids, and policy service extraordin- 
ary ... PLUS the security of: 


e Attractive agency contracts with liberal 


renewals. 


e Lifetime service fees! 
¢ Retirement Income Plan 
Group Life Insurance 

Major Medical Disability Plan 





surance on a non-medical basis es- 
tablish a maximum face amount 
(usually $5,000 or $10,000) beyond 
which they will not issue policies 
without further evidence of insura- 
bility. 

2. Age limits. Likewise, compa- 
nies establish maximum age limits 
(often age 40 or 45) beyond which 
they will not issue a non-medical pol- 
icy. Because of the increased prob- 
ability of physical impairment at the 
older ages a medical examination is 
required on all ordinary business be- 
yond the established age limits. 

3. Limitations on type of insur- 
ance contract. As a further safe- 
guard, non-medical underwriting is 
allowed only on certain types of or- 
dinary life contracts, usually whole 
life or limited payment life, and is 
usually not permissible for policies 
where the amount at risk is large, 
such as term insurance. Also, certain 
additional coverages may not be al- 
lowed on a non-medical policy, For 
example, if an applicant wants to 
add disability insurance coverage to 
a non-medical ordinary life contract, 








he would most likely be required to 
submit to a physical examination. 

4. Supplemental information, Sev- 
eral additional sources of informa- 
tion regarding the applicant are used 
by the home office underwriter in 
determining the acceptability of an 
applicant for non-medical life insur- 
ance, Greater emphasis is put upon 
the individual selection of the risk by 
the life underwriter himself, and 
some companies allow only certain 
agents to write non-medical insur- 
ance. The application used in non- 
medical insurance asks questions re- 
lating to the applicant’s medical his- 
tory, and where a medical history is 
present, permission is usually sought 
to contact the attending physician. 
Frequently, multiple inspection re- 
ports are requested and inter-com- 
pany information from the Medical 
Inspection Bureau is evaluated. It 
should be remembered also that in 
underwriting life insurance on a non- 
medical basis the company reserves 
the right to require a medical exam- 
ination of any applicant should there 


{Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


be any questions concerning his 
health or medical history which in 
the opinion of the home office under- 
writer cannot be resolved without 
such an examination. 

(ce) Group life insurance has al- 
ways been written on a “non-medi- 
cal” basis. Because of this, certain 
limitations and requirements have 
been imposed upon the group as a 
whole to eliminate the possibility of 
adverse selection. To be eligible for 
group life insurance the group itself 
must meet certain standards and re- 
quirements. 


1. The group must be formed for 
purposes other than the procurement 
of insurance. 


2. The group must meet the stand- 
ards of insurability set up by the 
company. The company will con- 
sider any physical or moral hazards 
involved in the particular type of 
employment or operation. 

3. The group must satisfy mini- 
mum size requirements, that is, not 
less than a specified number of lives 
must be eligible for the insurance. 

4. Also, if the insurance is on a 
contributory basis, a stated percent- 
age, (usually 75%) of the eligible 
group members, must agree to be 
covered by the insurance at all times. 

5. Eligible group members must 
become insured within a stated per- 
iod of time after the coverage goes 


into effect, and all new members 
joining the group thereafter must 
apply for coverage within a stated 
time limit, for example, 60 days from 
date of joining the group. (In the 
case of very small groups where sub- 
stantial life insurance is provided on 
individual members, some companies 
will reserve the right to require a 
physical examination of every mem- 
ber entering the group.) 

6. The life insurance company 
also benefits from any physical ex- 
amination of the employes which 
may be required as a condition of 
employment. Group life contracts 
state that to be eligible for coverage 
employes must be actively at work 
on the effective date of the coverage. 
This provision has the effect of re- 
quiring that all persons covered be 
in reasonably good health at the out- 
set at least. 

7. Most life insurance companies 
also require that for a group con- 
tract the employer must pay at least 
a portion of the total cost of insuring 
the employes. If employes were al- 
lowed to pay the entire cost, it is 
conceivable that the increased pre- 
mium costs to employes would make 
such protection unattractive to some, 
particularly those at the very young 
ages. There might be a tendency for 
younger employes to drop out of the 
group and for the older employes to 
remain. In view of the higher prob- 
ability of uninsurability among older 
persons this would represent a dis- 
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tinct risk of selection against the 
company. The provision that the 
employer inust pay at least a portion 
of the cost makes group life insur- 
ance attractive to all employes, thus 
eliminating this possibility of ad- 
verse selection. 

8. Another means of preventing 
adverse selection is to determine the 
amount of life insurance an individ- 
ual can obtain on an automatic basis, 
This is usually based either upon his 
salary, his position, or the number 
of years of employment with the em- 
ployer. Placing the determination of 
the amount of insurance beyond the 
control of the individual employe 
reduces the possibility that an other- 
wise medically uninsurable person 
might accumulate a large amount of 
insurance protection under any one 
group plan. 

9. As a final safeguard against 
any adverse selection, group insur- 
ance premium rates are in most cases 
guaranteed for not more than one 
year at a time. This means that at 
the end of a policy year the life in- 
surance company can review the 
claims experience as against pre- 
mium payments and either increas 
premiums to cover the adverse ex- 
perience it has had, or refuse to re- 
view the group coverages. 


QUESTION 5 


A number of provisions cor 
tained in the typical life insur 
ance contract permit the insured 
to adapt the contract to changin 
needs and circumstances of him 
self or his beneficiaries. Describe 
each of the policy provisions thal 
give such flexibility to a typicd 
participating ordinary life insur 
ance policy. 


Answer to Question 5 


There are a number of provisiot 
contained in the typical life insu 
ance contract which permit the i 


sured to adapt the contract to lim 


changing needs and circumstances 4 
well as those of his beneficiary. / 

of the following are policy provisia 
which give such flexibility to a typ! 
cal participating ordinary life insu! 
ance policy. 

a. Non-Forfeiture Provisions 
Designed originally to preserve tif 
policyholder’s equity in the policy * 
serve, the non-forfeiture provisio! 
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are available to adapt the coverage of 
the policy to changing circumstances 
and needs. Most policies stipulate 
that the non-forfeiture value may be 
taken in one of three forms: cash, re- 
duced amount of paid-up whole life 
insurance, or paid-up term insur- 
ance, 

The policy may be surrendered at 
any time for its cash value, but-in 
that event the protection terminates 
and the company has no further obli- 
gation under the policy. This provi- 
sion provides a ready source of cash 
to meet changing needs and circum- 
stances, but should be exercised only 
when absolutely necessary since it 
brings the life insurance protection 
under the policy to an end. 

The reduced paid-up insurance 
option permits the insured to take a 
reduced amount of paid-up while life 
or endowment insurance, payable 
upon the same conditions as the orig- 
inal policy and requiring no further 
payment of premiums. The face of 
this policy is that amount of paid-up 
insurance which can be purchased at 
the insured’s attained age by the net 
cash value applied as a net single 
premium, 

The third non-forfeiture option, 
provides paid-up term insurance in 
an amount equal to the original face 
of the policy, increased by any divi- 
dend additions or deposits and de- 
creased by any policy indebtedness. 
This term insurance runs for the 
length of time that such coverage can 
be purchased at the insured’s at- 

ained age with the net cash value 
applied as a net single premium. If 
he insured outlives the period of ex- 
ended term insurance the policy au- 
omatically terminates at the end of 
he term of coverage. If no option is 
specified by the insured under the 
non-forfeiture provisions, this latter 


b. Other Applications of Surren- 
ler Values—Some policies provide 
additional flexibility by allowing sur- 
ender values to be applied to pur- 
hase at net rates an annuity or 
ttirement income. In other cases, a 
policy provision may allow the in- 
ured to apply the cash surrender 
‘alue at any time under any of the 
settlement options contained in the 
Mrlicy. The element of flexibility 
ere is the use of the savings portion 
bf the policy to provide a retirement 
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income for the policyholder after he 
has outlived his need for the life in- 
surance protection. 


c. Settlement Options—Typically 
these policy provisions allow for a 
great deal of flexibility with respect 
to the settlement of the proceeds of 
the policy, after the insured’s death. 
An appropriate option can be elected 
which will fit the needs and circum- 
stances of the insured and his de- 
pendents at the time of purchasing 
the policy. Furthermore, these op- 
tions can be changed at any time 
during the life of the policy as their 
situations change. The proceeds of 
the policy can be taken either as a 
lump sum or as an instalment settle- 
ment either for a definite amount, for 
a definite period of time, or as a life 
income, It is also possible that the 
proceeds of the policy can be left 
with the insurance company at a 
minimum stated amount of interest 
payable to a beneficiary, such pro- 
ceeds being retained by the company 
until such future date as the insured 
shall have designated in his settle- 
ment arrangements or as the bene- 


ficiary may direct. All of these ar- 
rangements provide a high degree of 
flexibility with respect to payment of 
the proceeds and each can be adapted 
to meet changing needs with respect 
to the payment of the insurance 
funds. 


d. Dividend Options—Policy pro- 
visions also provide for flexibility 
with respect to the use of dividends 
paid by the company. The typical 
dividend options provide that divi- 
dends can be taken either in cash, 
used to reduce the next premium 
payment due, accumulated at a mini- 
mum rate of interest with the com- 
pany, used to purchase additional 
paid-up insurance, used to make the 
policy a paid-up contract (which 
takes place whenever the reserve on 
the policy plus existing dividend ad- 
ditions at the end of any policy year 
equal or exceed the net single pre- 
mium for the attained age of the 
insured for the face amount of insur- 
ance protection) or used to convert 
the policy into an endowment (which 
takes place whenever the dividends 


(Continued on the next page) 
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accumulating at interest, plus the 
reserve on the policy at the end of 
any year, equal the face amount of 
the policy. At such time the com- 
pany will pay the face of the policy 
as a matured endowment. ) 

It is also possible, as an alterna- 
tive method of maturing a policy as 
an endowment, to apply each divi- 
dend as it is paid to shorten the 
endowment period with the under- 
standing that the dividend will not 
be paid in the event of death but the 
policy will mature as an endowment 
more quickly than under the first 
plan above. Under either a paid-up 
policy or a matured endowment it is 
obvious that the insured is no longer 
required to pay premiums on the 
policy after it has reached this status. 

e. Exchange Privilege—The right 
to exchange a life insurance policy 
for some other form of life insurance 
coverage is another form of flexibil- 
ity. It is customary to include in all 
whole life policies, a provision giving 
the insured the right, sometimes sub- 
ject to certain conditions, to ex- 
change his policy for another type of 
contract. So long as the new con- 
tract calls for a larger premium he 
may change without evidence of in- 
surability. If an insured wishes to 
change from a higher premium con- 
tract to one requiring a lower pre- 
mium, he usually is required to show 
evidence of insurability, since such 
change not only reduces future pre- 
miums but requires the company to 
return a portion of the reserve to 
the insured thereby increasing im- 
mediately the amount at risk. An 
insured whose savings objectives or 
amount of funds available for pre- 
mium payments may have changed 
might very well make use of the 
exchange feature to meet changing 
circumstances. 


f. Right to Change Beneficiary 
Designation—All ordinary life in- 
surance policies contain a provision 
which allows the insured to change 
the beneficiary of the policy pro- 
ceeds, provided, of course, that the 
insured has not intentially divested 
himself of his right by an irrevocable 
beneficiary designation. 


g. Common Disaster and Short- 
term Survivorship—It is also possi- 
ble to use a policy provision which 
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will make certain arrangements in 
case the insured and a named benefi- 
ciary die as a result of a common dis- 
aster or if the beneficiary survives 
the insured for only a short period 
of time. Such provisions might pro- 
vide for an alternate beneficiary to 
receive proceeds if the insured and 
his first named beneficiary meet 
death simultaneously or if the bene- 
ficiary does not survive the insured 
by at least a specified period. Such 
a built-in provision for flexibility will 
assure the policyholder that his in- 
surance will not pass into the hands 
of an unintended beneficiary if the 
named beneficiary is not living to re- 
ceive the proceeds, 


h. Grace Period—This is a period 
of thirty-one days after the premium 
due date within which time the in- 
sured may pay an overdue premium 
without losing any of the benefits of 
coverage. Frequently, changing cir- 
cumstances may cause the insured to 
be late with his premium payment. 
This provision allows the insured an 
extension of each premium due date 
for such contingencies. 


i. Reinstatement—In addition to 
the grace period mentioned above, an 
additional period of time beyond the 
expiration of the grace period is 
allowed the insured to reinstate a 
policy which has lapsed for non-pay- 
ment of premium. Reinstatement 
provisions vary from company to 
company but usually provide for re- 
instatement within a short period of 
time on the basis of a statement by 
the insured that he is in as good 
health as he was at the date of lapse. 
Beyond this period, reinstatement 
may still be accomplished, but the 
insured must give satisfactory evi- 
dence of insurability to the company 
before his policy will be reinstated. 


j. Policy Loan—Additional flexi- 
bility is incorporated in the provi- 
sions of an ordinary life insurance 
policy through the policy loan provi- 
sion. Under the terms of provision 
an insured may borrow against the 
cash surrender value of his policy, 
i.e. against the savings in the policy, 
up to the extent of the loan value 
(cash surrender value less one year’s 
discount). This provision allows for 
a ready supply of liquid funds avail- 
able to the insured upon request at 


a reasonable rate of interest ag 
without other collateral security, 

is also possible to arrange that at th 
expiration of the grace period, if the 
premium due has not been paid, 

lien will automatically be place 
against the loan value of the poli 

to the extent of the premium due 
This provision can be written int 
the contract by agreement betweer 
the insured and the company and 
provides an automatic safeguard 
against lapsation of the policy if for 
any reason the premium is not paid 


k. Advance Premium Payment 
Frequently, ordinary life policies 
provide that an insured pay premi 
ums in advance of their due dat 
Premiums paid a year or more if 
advance are discounted at an appro 
priate rate of interest and are applied 
to the payment of future premium 
as they come due. An insured in thi 
way may use funds available nowt 
pay premiums in advance at a saving 
due to the discount factor. 


1. Right to Change Mode o 
Premium Payment—Ordinary Iifé 
policies may be paid annually, 
annually, quarterly, or monthly 
Furthermore, it is possible to chang 
from one mode of premium payment 
to another at any time during the life 
of the policy. This provision allow 
flexibility with respect to the in 
sured’s choice of time of premium 
payment. 


m. Waiver of Premium—Thi 
provision contained in many ordi 
ary life insurance policies provide 
that in the event the insured is to 
tally and permanently disabled, ac; 
cording to the definition within the 
policy, he will no longer be require¢ 
to make premium payments, but the 
insurance will continue in force fully 
without such payments during thé 
remainder of his period of total disa 
bility. The flexibility provided ly 
this provision is substantial and ex 
tremely important since when 4 
insured suffers a total and perm 
nent disability his earnings are ust 
ally seriously curtailed or terminate 
altogether. 

(To be Continued) 


Additional copies of the 1958 CLU answe 
may be secured at/$1 per copy from: Educatio™ 
Publications Department, American College ° 
Life Underwriters, 3924 Walnut St., Philadelph 

» Pa. 
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Bob Ham (left) visits with Bill Ellis, Assistant Director of Agencies 


New man with Midland Mutual 


New General Agent Bob Ham of Summit, New 
Jersey, starts out right with Midland Mutual by 
getting to know procedures, programs—and people. 

It’s “get-acquainted week” at the home office for 
Bob Ham. During this relaxed, informal orientation, 
he learns how company departments support his 
selling efforts. He becomes familiar with Midland 
Mutual products—gets the information he'll need to 
establish a smooth-running agency. 

Most important of all, Bob meets the other men 
from Midland Mutual. And he starts to sense the 
friendship, the understanding—the feeling of be- 
longing—that is everywhere in his new company. 


Have you considered the advantages of becoming 
a Midlander? Write Charles E. Sherer, CLU, Vice 
President, for details. Ask about our exclusive 
FOUNDATION BUILDER program for new 
General Agents. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


248 East Broad Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 








Northwestern Mutual’s 
point of view 
makes a difference... 


e believe that successful 
life insurance agents 


pointing 
In th 


deserve unlimited opportunity 


to continue learning from 
top-notch teachers. 


FTER mastering the fundamentals, North- 
A western Mutual Agents can continue their 
personal development under the guidance of the 
Educational Division and with the practical help 
of the Advanced Underwriting Division. A staff 
of experts gives assistance, conducts seminars, pro- 
duces periodic issues of the Advanced Under- lien: 
writing Training Guides and Letters—operates a t thoug 


well-planned, thoroughly integrated educational 
program. 
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From the start, Northwestern Mutual Agents 
move confidently in all underwriting areas, secure 
in knowing that each day will make them more 
self-sufficient and that when they do not know the 


answer there is help available. 
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JOHN M. K. ABBOTT, 
Second Vice President 
New York Insurance Company 







T HAS BEEN my experience that 
li any discussion of public rela- 
tions, it’s a good idea to begin by 
agreeing on what we are talking 
hhout. The term public relations has 
heen widely used—and abused—to 
mean a great many different things. 
So it might be well to do some pin- 
ointing at the start. 

In the literal sense, of course, 
public relations means exactly what 
it says—relations with the public. 
It'sa term like “health”—everybody 
has it. In this sense, a company may 
ave good public relations or bad 
public relations—or public relations 
smewhere between the two ex- 
remes—but never no public rela- 
ins. That would be impossible. 
fou can’t write a letter, or sell to 
kcustomer, or have an office where 
people come in, or have an employee 
who talks to his neighbors, without 
aving public relations. 

From this viewpoint let us discuss 
what the function of a company’s 
public relations office is. How can it 
rve? What can it contribute to 

¢ company as a whole? In sug- 
esting an answer, which of course 
$a purely personal one, it will be 
necessary for me to refer to my own 
mpany to help illustrate my line 
if thought. 




















































































































































A Lively Interest 


The New York Life has some 200 
ranch offices, some 7,000 agents and 
bout 10,000 employees. These 
kople have a lively interest in what 
oes on at the home office. They 
k about the public relations de- 
artment and we try to give them 
idea of what we think our job, 
ksically, is. 
A visitor usually begins something 
this. “Say, what do you fellows 
public relations do, anyway?” 
at’s a natural approach; and we 
ll them about our activities—we 
tt out news releases, produce the 
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Evaluating Public Relations 


annual report to policy owners, run 
a correspondence improvement pro- 
gram, prepare displays and exhibits, 
handle TV and radio appearances, 
arrange open house affairs, operate 
a statistical and information service, 
answer difficult letters, publish an 
employee magazine, produce slide 
films, and so on. Incidentally, at 
New York Life advertising is con- 
sidered a public relations tool and is 
also part of our operation. 

All this is apt to sound bewilder- 
ing, but we explain there is a com- 
mon denominator. All of these ac- 
tivities have to do with communica- 
tion—the members of the public 
relations staff are primarily spe- 
cialists, in one way or another, in 
the field of communication. That is 
true whether they seek to convey 
ideas and impressions through the 
written word, or the spoken word, 
or visually, or through things that 
happen. 

That is one way to approach the 
job of the public relations office— 
the “What-do-you-fellows-do?” ap- 
proach. There are other ways, of 
course. For example, you might 
take the approach of the various pub- 
lics we try to reach and what we are 
doing to reach them—our policy 
owners, our employees, tenants in 
our housing developments, agents, 
government authorities, investment 
people, vendors, and so on. If these 
are our targets, what techniques are 
we using to reach them? 

Or another approach might be 
from the viewpoint of public rela- 
tions problems and what we do to 
try to meet them. The problem, let 
us say, of offsetting the impression, 
which does persist in some quarters, 
that New York Life is on: of those 
big eastern financial giants, located 
practically on Wall Street, which 
takes money out of the community 
back to New York. 

These are all possible—and, in- 
deed, natural—approaches for the 
outsider who is taking a look at the 
public relations office. But to those 
of us inside there is still another and, 
we feel, much better approach. 








If I can put it in a nutshell, we 
feel that the public relations office is 
primarily a service department, 
available to every other department 
in the company, and that our func- 
tion is to serve in the same way that 
a public relations counseling firm 
serves. Such a firm has its various 
clients; so do we, only ours are 
within the company itself. And what 
do these clients have a right to ex- 
pect from their counsel ? 


A Special Viewpoint 


Ideally it seems to me, they have 
a right to expect two things. One 
we have already mentioned. That is 
the technical skills, the know-how, 
of experienced specialists in the field 
of communication. The other thing 
they have a right to expect, ideally, 
as I see it, is something more in- 
tangible but very real. I might call 
it a special viewpoint, a special way 
of looking at things, which a com- 
petent public relations man brings to 
his work. 

For example, a good public rela- 
tions man tends to look at things 
from an over-all company viewpoint. 
His is a staff function. His activities 
cut across departmental lines. His 
natural tendency is to think rather 
broadly in terms of the corporate 
whole rather than any of its parts. 


An Objective Viewpoint 


A good public relations man is 
inclined to be very much aware of 
the other fellow’s point of view. It’s 
his job to be. He is inquisitive. 
Often his background is that of a 
newspaper man. He has a tendency 
to be pretty objective and independ- 
ent in his thinking. A good public 
relations man is strongly inclined to 
take a long range viewpoint. He 
knows that public opinion can be a 
slow-moving but tremendously po- 
tent force. He knows that today’s 
opinion can be tomorrow’s legisla- 
tion. He tends to look beyond the 
immediate results of any action to 
(Continued on the next page) 
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the more distant effects. The point 
I am making is that a good public 
relations man tends to combine cer- 
tain attitudes and attributes so that 
he does have a distinctive viewpoint 
—a way of looking at things—that 
can be helpful to those he serves. 

Perhaps I should add, although it 
goes without saying, that a good 
public relations man must also bring 
to his work maturity and good judg- 
ment. Without that, his ability to 
earn the confidence of those with 
whom he collaborates is reduced and 
his contribution must be limited. 


What We Evaluate 


If my point is a valid one (and 
I think it is), and if this is a proper 
concept of what a public relations 
office should be and do (and again 
I believe it is), then I think this has 
an important bearing on the follow- 
ing question, “Just what is it we 
propose to evaluate?” 

We are proposing to evaluate ac- 
tivities that may range from the 
practice of techniques to a service 
that is essentially collaborative and 
advisory—from getting out a news 
release, let us say, to giving advice 
which might be not to get out a news 
release. 

If you conclude from what I have 
stated thus far that I doubt you 
can evaluate public relations activ- 
ities in a rigid accounting sense— 
that I doubt you can apply some 
sort of productivity measurement 
to determine how a company’s pub- 
lic relations office is paying off, in 
1958, in dollars and cents, then you 
are right. 


No Precise Measurement 


Does that mean there are no 
yardsticks at all? Am I implying, 
for example, that over at New York 
Life we have just gone ahead de- 
veloping various public relations 
activities without any idea of their 
effectiveness or value? No, I do 
not mean that. What I do say is 
that the problem of evaluating pub- 
lic relations activities can seldom be 
a matter of anything like precise 
measurement—trather it is essen- 
tially a matter of weighing what- 
ever evidence is available and mak- 
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ing an over-all judgment on the basis 
of it. 

To be sure, here and there within 
a public relations program, it may 
be possible to measure the results 
of a particular project or activity 
by means of a public opinion sur- 
vey. This is fine, and no doubt 
more of this sort of evaluating can 
be done in the future as we learn 
more about it. But when all is 
said and done—when all the news 
clippings have been measured to the 
last inch, if you happen to think 
this is significant, and all the ques- 
tionnaires analyzed to the last per- 
centage figure—our problem still 
remains essentially, I believe, a mat- 
ter of judgment. 

Let me give you 3 specific ex- 
amples by way of illustration. 

We have at New York Life a 
correspondence improvement pro- 
gram—we call it our Effective 
Letters program. We offer a course 
for company letter writers—last 
summer it was conducted by two 
college professors of business writ- 
ing. We issue a bi-monthly bulletin 
to maintain continuing interest ; and 
we have produced three slide films 
for the same purpose. 


Evidence of Value 


Why do we think this public re- 
lations activity is worthwhile? 
What evidence is available in mak- 
ing an evaluation? Such evidence, 
I suggest, would include the follow- 
ing : 

1. Although participation is entirely 
voluntary, there has been high in- 
terest in the Effective Letters course 
and a capacity enrollment. Evi- 
dently our letter writers find it 
helpful. 

2. The number of policy owners 
who now take the trouble to tell us 
they like our letters has greatly 
increased. 

3. The program gives us excellent 
contacts with colleges and univer- 
sities. Over 300 institutions regu- 
larly receive our Effective Letters 
bulletins at their request. 

4. The program gives us many 
favorable contacts with business 
leaders—officers of nearly 3,000 
companies have asked for a copy 
of our manual. 

5. There is a wide demand for our 
slide films—they have been seen by 


educational, business and TV au- 
diences numbering in the millions. 
6. The program has given the com- 
pany much favorable publicity in 
business and other publications. 

7. Our agents report that the in- 
terest of business executives in this 
program has opened desirable doors 
for them. 

In addition to the above I would 
add this: from a public relations 
standpoint, we benefit not only by 
sending out more good letters but 
by reducing the number of bad ones 
—thus we’re better off in two ways. 


Open House Programs 


Take another example. One of our 
public relations activities is to plan 
and carry out an open house pro- 
gram when the company opens a 
new branch office or there is a 
move to new quarters. A typical 
program might include a talk bya 
company officer before the Chamber 
of Commerce or Rotary Club, a 
press interview, radio and TV ap- 
pearances, a family luncheon or 
dinner for our own agents and en- 
ployees, some advertising, and, of 
course, the open house itself in our 
offices where the public is made wel- 
come. 

Again, what evidence is there to 
help decide whether this public rela- 
tions activity is worthwhile? 


1. There is the tremendously favor- 
able reaction of our branch office 
managers. They are very practicd 
fellows and are enthusiastic about 
the over-all values of this activity. 


2. This program has proved helpitl 
in recruiting new agents locally. 

3. It has proved helpful also i 
hiring office help. 

4. The favorable effect on employe 
and agent morale has been vety 
marked. 

5. The program opens the way 
a good deal of excellent press pul- 
licity. 

6. There is opportunity to make ut 
usually valuable contacts with civ 
and business leaders and other ct 
ters of influence. 

A third example: Perhaps yo 
have seen New York Life’s serits 
of career advertisements - -; 
“Should your child be a Doctor: 
“Should your child be an Archi 
tect?” and so on. Each advertis 
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ment is sponsored by an outstanding 
authority. This is public relations 
advertising, not product advertising. 
We have been carrying on this ac- 
tivity for six years. We think 
highly of it. Why? 

Here are some of the factors 
which enter into our evaluation. 
|. The demand for reprints of these 
advertisements is enormous—we 
have distributed over twenty million 
on request. 
2. The number and character of 
letters we receive from influential 
people, commending this program as 
a public service, seems significant 
to us. 
3. Editorial comment indicates that 
this advertising has great prestige 
value. 
4.The program provides excep- 
tional contacts with schools, colleges 
and libraries. 
5. Although not designed to sell 
life insurance directly, the advertis- 
ing has proved to have unexpected 
value as a sales aid for our agents. 
6. The program opens the way to 
unusual related activities, some of 
which have great publicity value. 
For example, this summer to mark 
uur centennial in Canada we ran 
a highly successful essay contest in 
which we invited high school and 
ollege students to forecast their 
areers during the next twenty-five 
ears—an obvious tie-in with our 
areer advertising. 
. Because this program evidences a 
varm interest in young people, it 
ts in with efforts to build a good 
orporate image. 
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Like a Counseling Firm 








Earlier in my remarks, I sug- 
ested that a company’s public re- 
tions office is like the outside 
ounseling firm—each has its clients 
nd each has the same opportunity 
0 serve its clients by providing 
v0 things: first, technical skills in 
€ field of communication and, 
‘cond, good. counsel and helpful as- 
stance based on specialized knowl- 
ige, experience, and point of view. 
ou may say that the three examples 
€valuation just given you per- 
in pretty much to activities on 
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ts . +4 : 
Dodunt € technical level. What about a 
wage vader evaluation of the public re- 


tions office? Is there some yard- 
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stick to help measure the kind of 
basic job it is doing in the com- 
pany? I can suggest one. 

I would apply the same yardstick 
to the company’s public relations 
office that I would to the outside 
firm in judging its success. If it 
is a young office, I would ask: is it 
attracting a growing number of good 
clients? If longer established, I 
would ask: do its clients continue 
to feel well served and well satis- 


fied ? 


Asked to do More 


I have more than a suspicion 
that this yardstick has been applied 
in my own company. In the past 
10 years our public relations depart- 
ment has grown, as I told you, from 
nothing to 52 people. It was under- 
stood at the start that we were to 
make our own way. No one was to be 
ordered to use our services or ask 
our advice. Gradually we have at- 
tracted an increasing number of 
clients among the company’s de- 
partments—our housing, real estate 
and mortgage loan agency, person- 
nel, investment, and comptroller’s 
departments, and more recently the 
actuarial department, to name some 
of the most active. And increas- 
ingly we have been called upon to 
do more for those clients. This, I 
am sure, has been an important con- 
sideration with our management in 
evaluating—and §supporting—our 
public relations operation. 

Underlying this evaluation and 
support is a management philosophy 
of public relations at New York 
Life. I think I can best give you 
the essence of this philosophy by 
quoting my president : 

“Almost any business operation 
today,” he has said, “is fairly com- 
plicated, even running the corner 
drug store; and for a company of 
any size, the complications are 
greatly multiplied... . 

“Surely it is good sense for man- 
agement to make the best use of all 
the tools to do the difficult job it 
has to do these days. Public rela- 
tions is one such tool. In my opin- 
ion, it can be an extremely valuable 
ae 

“When all is said and done, in 
the end a company’s public relations 
office will be only as useful to man- 

(Continued on the next page) 





HOW MUCH 


IS A LOT? 


That depends on you! It de- 
j pends on how much money 
you want to make — and 
whether you can instill in 
others your spirit of accom- 
plishment and “know how.” 


ee 


So, ask yourself: 


Can I show others how to 
prospect—to get leads 
from their own efforts, 
ability and imagination 
and not depend on the 
home office or their 
supervisor? 


Can I inspire others to tell 
a convincing story—and 
do better with a proven 
competitive merchandis- 
ing plan, featuring dis- 
memberment—life-time 
income—top value in- 

| come settlement option 

; — and the premium 

payment plans of the 

future, Check-O-Matic 
and Aut-O-Check? 


Can I inspire others to 
enjoy competition—and 


more important, to 
compete with them- 
selves? 


Can I instill in others the 
desire to earn — more 
money by making the 
most of their abilities? 


If you can give affirmative 

answers to those questions, 

; then there’s no limit to “How 

* Much Is A Lot” when you 

| have an Ohio State Life Con- 
| | tract which offers: 


ee Highest lifetime service fee 
a in the business to ade- 
ee quately compensate the 4- 
fo8 career underwriter — fully 


vested renewals for 9 years 
—top first year commis- 
sion on par and non-par 
policies — agency office 
allowance —non-contribu- 
tory pension plan—operat- 
ing capital for new agents. 
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agement as management wants it 
ete. ss 

“If management thinks of the pub- 
lic relations operation in a small 
way, then it will occupy a small 
place in the company’s scheme of 
things, and its contribution will be 
small. If management thinks of it 
as important, it will occupy a promi- 
nent place.” 

To sum up what I have said: 
Because of the very nature of public 
relations activities, I do not believe 
they are susceptible to precise meas- 
urement. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that public relations people, 
or the management people to whom 
they report, have no way to evalu- 
ate such activities. It simply means 
that their evaluation must be more 
art than science. 

Public relations has to do with 
people’s attitudes and feelings. In 
this area we cannot expect to go by 
slide rule or scales. We can only 
gather all available evidence, con- 
sider it carefully, and then decide 
on the basis of good judgment. 


SALES PRESENTATION 
METHOD 


AFTER SEVERAL MONTHS prepara- 
tion, All American Life & Casualty 
Company introduced a film entitled 
“Your One Priceless Asset” to rep- 
resentatives who attended a recent 
agency meeting in Evanston. The 
“talking picture,” custom-written for 
one of the company’s most popular 
policies, was so enthusiastically ac- 
cepted by the field team that 100% 
of the machines and films were pur- 
chased on the spot, necessitating im- 
mediate reorders. 

All American had made a thor- 
ough study of the success of this type 
of presentation which has _ been 
highly successful with companies 
such as General Electric, Standard 
Oil and the United States Military 
Service, all of which found them 
excellent for training and many 
other uses. Relatively new to the 
insurance field, the few pioneers have 
also proven it to be a highly valuable 
selling device. One week after the 
meeting, letters attesting the effec- 
tiveness of this new sales tool have 


poured into the home office. As a 
part of the sales campaign idea, the 
company ran a full page tie-in ad- 
vertisement in Successful Farming 
magazine. 


SALE OF MUTUAL FUNDS 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL HAs offici- 
ally banned its agents from selling 
mutual funds. In a letter to general 
agents, agency vice-president Ray- 
mond W. Simpkin pointed out that 
the company “has never knowingly 
contracted an agent who is licensed 
or registered to sell mutual funds,” 
and called for the cancellation of 
contracts of agents who have become 
so registered or licensed. 


NEW DIRECTOR 


W. E. Grubbs, attorney and Demo- 
cratic nominee last fall for attorney 
general, has been named Director of 
Insurance of Nebraska. He suc- 
ceeds John H. Binning. 





...and dandy group uswrance coverage, tbo! 
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of Box Cards, Inc. 


Life Insurance in Force 
Over $1,500,000,000. 


Life and Casualty offers to 
brokers a complete line of group 
coverages, including Major 
Medical, Creditor Group Life, 
Bantam Group for the smaller 
cases, and all the other usual 
group coverages. 


Why not drop a line to our 
Group Insurance Director for 
full information or 
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your next case. 
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Effective Letters 


ROBERT S. MASON - 


Senior Associate 
Public Relations Department 
New York Life Insurance Company 


OETRY AND BIBLICAL parables 
ean at first glance to have little 
to do with the life insurance business. 
But last summer a group of New 
York Life personnel—from clerks to 
VP’s—spent profitable hours ana- 
lyzing parables from Exodus and 
Deuteronomy and Shakespeare’s 
“Shall I Compare Thee To A Sum- 
mer’s Day ?” 

Nylic’s litterati were not members 
of the Baker Street Irregulars, the 
Browning Society or any other liter- 
ary group. They were attending a 
home office course in letter writing. 
Conducted by college professors of 
English, who are specialists in busi- 
ness communications, these classes 
are offered each summer as part of 
our Effective Letters Program. 


Not Very Flattering 


The program was started nearly 
a decade ago. About that time, two 
surveys were made to discover what 
the public thinks about the letters it 
receives from life insurance compa- 
nies. The opinion was not very flat- 
tering. According to the survey : 
|. The average person does not un- 
derstand many of the terms and 
phrases customarily used by life in- 
surance companies in ‘their corres- 
pondence, 

2. Because of this lack of under- 
standing, public reaction to many life 
Msurance letters is often one of an- 
hoyance and suspicion, or ill-will. 
3. Many insurance letters are either 
so short or curt that they may offend, 
or so long and repetitious that the 
effect is involved and confusing. 
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4. Some letters are so officious, eva- 
sive or demanding that they tend to 
antagonize readers. 

It was to rectify this, to help make 
its letters more clear, concise and 
accurate, that New York Life initi- 
ated its correspondence improvement 
campaign. 

For a company which turns out 
roughly a million individually dic- 
tated letters a year this was a siza- 
ble undertaking. It meant that about 
eight hundred home office corres- 
pondents and a similar number of 
employees in the field (people whose 
main responsibility is letter writing) 


would have to be thoroughly trained 
in the art of producing clear and 
effective letters. It meant, too, that 
the program, if it were to succeed, 
needed the full and explicit support 
of top management. Without this 
support, the campaign might have 
fallen by the wayside, forgotten in 
the press of other duties. As it hap- 
pened, Nylic’s top management was 
convinced that letters are an impor- 
tant sales and public relations tool, 
and so gave the letter improvement 
program their complete support. As 
a result, the Program has grown 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Effective Letters—Continued 


greatly, both in the number of cor- 
respondents trained and the number 
of training devices employed, since it 
was started in 1950. 

At the very beginning of the cam- 
paign, a rough distinction was made 
between form letters and individu- 
ally dictated letters. As for conven- 
tional form letters, they were 
practically ruled out. Form letters, 
it was felt, were something of a pre- 
tense. They pretented to be individ- 
ually dictated letters, and were not. 
The fill-ins looked like fill-ins; the 
type was different from the rest of 
the letter; the typing was often 
askew ; and the result was generally 
unsightly. 

In place of the form letter we 
invented something called the Nyli- 
com, a coined word consisting of the 
company initials and the first three 
letters of the word communication. 
Unlike the form letter, the Nylicom 
pretends to be nothing but what it 
is—a printed form. There isn’t even 
a salutation. All the print is solid 
and placed along the right-hand side 
of the paper, while the fill-ins are 
typed uniformly in the left-hand col- 
umn under appropriate headings. 
And while we were at it, we took 
advantage of this opportunity to 
overhaul some of the language. A 
typical Nylicom looks like the sam- 
ple on the preceding page. 

The Nylicom’s advantages are ob- 
vious: It is neat and simple, and 
because the typist has to set only one 
margin, it is immeasurably more ef- 
ficient than the form letter it re- 
placed. We have since revised over 
500 forms, turning them into Nyli- 
coms which are now being sent out 
daily by the hundreds. 


Letter Writing Manual 


But even after the form letters 
were taken care of, there remained 
a million-or-so individually dictated 
letters a year to be improved. A 
careful company-wide carbon analy- 
sis was undertaken—department by 
department—and, on the basis of it, 
our first training book, the Effective 
Letters manual, was written. The 
manual, attractively designed and il- 
lustrated, discusses the basic princi- 
ples of good letter writing—above 
all, clarity and force; the need for 
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naturalness in writing; the mechan- 
ics of writing a good letter; words 
to be shunned; “The Art of Saying 
No,” etc. It was distributed without 
charge to both company correspond- 
ents and persons outside the com- 
pany who requested it. (Demand for 
the manual has been so great that 
we have had to limit outside distri- 
bution. ) 

The manual, it should be noted, is 
in a looseleaf binder which permits 
us to keep the program a continuing 
one. From the outset we have, from 
time to time, issued looseleaf supple- 
ments that fit into the back of the 
book, but for the past two years we 
have been issuing supplementary 
bulletins on a bimonthly basis to all 
holders of the manual both inside 
and outside the company. It should 
also be noted that the manual is a 
fairly expensive book, a fact which 
underlines management’s conviction 
of the importance of the letter im- 
provement program. 


Style Book 


In addition to the manual, we put 
out a company style book called /t’s 
the Style at New York Life. This 
ninety-page booklet, designed for 
secretaries and stenographers, has 
sections on typing letters, memos, 
reports, speeches, manuscripts, etc. ; 
how to use the dictionary effectively ; 
dividing words and phrases; plurals 
and possessives ; punctuation marks, 
etc. While this is not a looseleaf 
book, the bulletin contains one page 
each issue supplementing the ma- 
terial in the style book itself. 

We also put out other materials. 
To keep the Program continuous, 
and to give it variety and freshness, 
we have so far produced three films : 
The Clay Ball, Dear Mrs. Calvin 
and The Language of Letters. These 
films are shown to company corres- 
pondents and are available for circu- 
lation outside the company. 

These, then, are the basic materi- 
als used in our Effective Letters 
Program. But they represent only 
one side of the program. Another 
side is the classroom training we 
give. We have gone through two 
phases of such training. 

At the beginning we went through 
the company, department by depart- 
ment, giving workshop sessions to 
small groups consisting usually of 


ten to fifteen people. The purpose of 
this series of courses was to stimmu- 
late active participation, and also to 
get down to the specific problenis of 
individual departments and, for that 
matter, of individual correspondents, 

Then, in the summer of 1958, we 
inaugurated a new program of in- 
struction. We hired two university 
professors to conduct seminars in 
letter and report writing for an 
eight-weeks’ period. We were care- 
ful to select teachers trained and ex- 
perienced in business writing. Con- 
sidering the amount of interest the 
program generated both inside and 
outside the company, the number of 
company correspondents who par- 
ticipated, and the number who had 
to be turned down because our 
teachers could take only so many at 
a time, we judge the program worked 
out well. It will be repeated again 
this summer. 

The training courses mentioned 
so far are given to correspondents 
in the home office only. But what 
about the eight hundred-or-so cor- 
respondents in 216 branch offices in 
the United States and Canada? Of 
course, the Effective Letters mate- 
rials—the manual, bulletin, style 
book and films—are available to 
branch office employees everywhere. 
But how can they be given the kind 
of “live” training—the group in- 
struction and counselling—available 
to home office employees? We at- 
tacked the problem first by training 
a “Correspondence Counsellor” in 
each of the branch offices. 


Training by Mail 


This training was done by mail. 
Periodically, the Correspondence 
Counselor candidate sent in a num- 
ber of carbons of his or her letters, 
and the carbons were carefully 
edited. When a carbon had beet 
worked over, it looked like one of 
those freshmen compositions _ the 
teacher returns on Monday morning. 
When a set of carbons had been cont- 
pletely edited, it was returned to the 
candidate along with a letter making 
general comments and suggestions 
on his letter writing techniques. F'- 
nally, when the candidate had been 
thoroughly trained, he was named 
Correspondence Counsellor for his 
particular office; and it was then his 
responsibility to train others in that 
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office, meanwhile keeping in touch 
with the Effective Letters supervisor 
in the home office. 

This did not work out too well. 
For one thing, with over two hun- 
dre’ Correspondence Counsellors in 
training, this proved an enormously 
time-consuming operation. For an- 
other—and this was a psychologi- 
cal problem—employees frequently 
didn’t take to the idea of being 
trained by their co-equals. A supe- 
rior, it was found—or preferably 
somebody outside the department— 
seemed to be listened to more read- 
ily. 


Correspondence Course 


For these reasons we have decided 
to substitute a Navy-type corres- 
pondence course in letter writing for 
all branch office correspondents. We 
have put together a correspondents’ 
“course book”—a looseleaf book with 
lessons that the branch office corres- 
pondents can write out and send in 
for correction. Since many of the 
questions are objective—multiple 
choice, true or false and so on—the 
editing chore will be reduced to a 
minimum and the time saving should 
be appreciable. Some carbon analy- 
sis, of course, is still necessary, but 
only a small amount compared with 
the old system. When a correspond- 
ent satisfactorily completes the 
course, he will be given a certificate. 

This, in brief, is the over-all com- 
pany program. It includes, as we 
have seen, the Effective Letters ma- 
terials (the manual, the bulletin, the 
style and course books, and three 
sound-slide films), classroom in- 
struction by university professors 
during an eight-weeks’ summer per- 
iod for home office personnel, and 
a correspondence course in letter 
writing for all branch office corres- 
pondents, There is also the individ- 
ual counselling that is done from 
time to time, the help given people 
all over the company on difficult let- 
ters, plus the little “spur-line” pro- 
grams that develop spontaneously 
in individual departments under the 
influence, we like to think, of the 
over-all Effiective Letters Program. 
The latter is in the nature of an 
unearned increment, and we value it 
highly, 

The Effective Letters Program, 
obviously, is a costly one, but the 
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company is fully convinced of its 
worth. Among its advantages, the 
program has brought the company’s 
name to over three hundred colleges 
and universities that regularly re- 
ceive the Effective Letters Bulletin 
at their request. It has also given 
the company favorable contact with 
a large number of business leaders 
(officers of nearly three thousand 
companies have requested copies of 
the manual), plus a fair amount of 
publicity outside the company. The 
slide-films, for example, have been 





seen by educational, business and 
TV audiences numbering in the mil- 
lions. As a further benefit, Nylic 
agents report that the interest of 
business executives in this program 
has helped open doors for them. 

Yet these are only extra dividends. 
The program’s principal purpose is 
neither publicity, nor contacts. Its 
major objective is to maintain good 
public relations for the company by 
means of good letters. This is its 
purpose, and—given the new Nyli- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Effective Letters—Continued ough, extensive, and long-range pro- 
gram is undertaken. And besides 
these psychological factors, there is 
the practical one of turn-over. The 
continuing need is not only to remind 
old-timers of current correspondence 
objectives, but to train new groups 
of letter writers every year. This 
can be done only through a continu- 
ous long-range program. 

And such a program, it must be 
added, is preeminently a matter for 
top management. Only if manage- 


coms and the generally improved 
tone of New York Life letters—its 
primary value. 

While the Effective Letters Pro- 
gram has grown steadily over the 
years, our conviction has grown 
apace that any letter improvement 
program to be truly effective must 
be a continuing one. It cannot be a 
one-shot deal. People forget, people 
revert to old habits unless a thor- 
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ment is keenly interested can better 
letters be kept a subject of lively, 
dynamic interest throughout a com- 
pany. If we have made some prog- 
ress in this direction, credit must go 
first of all to top management. W ith- 
out their support the Effective Let- 
ters Program would have had neither 
the authority nor the wherewithal 
to do the job. For a company’s let- 
ter improvement program—like the 
letters themselves—can only be as 
good, as effective, as management 
thinks it ought to be. 


PROTECTION EXPANDED 


EVERY TWENTY-FOUR HOURS during 
the past year, American families re- 
ceived, on the average, nearly $20- 
000,000 from their life insurance 
policies, according to the Institute 
of Life Insurance. Aggregate bene- 
fit payments from the more than 
250,000,000 life policies in force dur- 
ing the year, were $7,231,500,000, 
up $570,800,000 from the year before 
and nearly $4,000,000,000 more than 
ten years earlier. 


“The continuous expansion of the 
use of life insurance in family finan- 
cial planning and increased effec- 
tiveness of this great bulwark of 
protection is demonstrated by the 
decade’s rise of 123% in the annual 
flow of benefit payments and also by 
the similar gain in the portion of 
benefits going out as planned family 
and personal income payments,’ 
Holgar J. Johnson, Institute presi- 
dent, said. “The payment of income 
from the proceeds of life insurance 
policies is today more than twice 
the aggregate of ten years ago. The 
payment of income from annuity 
contracts has also more than doubled 
in these years.” 

Both death benefits and “living” 
benefits have increased. The 1958 
total of death benefit payments was 
$2,909,100,000, up $198,400,000 
from the year before and more than 
twice the payments ten years ag0. 
This rise is largely a reflection 0 
the greater amount of life insurance 
outstanding, rather than a rise 1 
mortality, for the 1958 death rate 
among policyholders, while slightly 
higher than the year before, was stil 
below the rate of 1948. 
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FRANK CROHN, OTTO SHERMAN and The United States Life Insurance Company .. . the 
team of CONSTITUTION AGENCY, New York City. Crohn is a C.L.U., Sherman is an L.L.B. 
Constitution is 6 years old .. . with an already established pattern for successful life selling, 


“teamwork and success...” 


fay team, Frank Crohn, Otto Sherman and 
il States Life Insurance Company has—in only 
established a pattern of successful life selling 
INSTITUTION AGENCY. 


ge the name Constitution, one that goes so 
Jnited States Life, Frank and Otto have made 
use of their company’s multiple line flexibility 


F 0 toe Re 


NITED STATES 


CANNEL INN el: COMPANY 


tN THE CTY OF mew YORK 


® GROUP e ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 


to make career men out of once-in-a-while producers. 


Most. important, they lend the personality, experience 
and full support of their agency to men in the field... 
the added plus that makes salesmen successful. 


We invite you to contact us and find out more about how 
you, too, can profit by joining with the oldest legal 
reserve stock Life Insurance Company in America. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


125 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


Please tell me more about 
United States Life plans for me. Dept. 5-5. 


Name. 
Address. 


City. 





MILTON RIFKIN, C.L.U., a Navy veteran, joined Berkshire in 1946. Named Supervisor of the S. S. Wolfson Agency in 1949, he was appointed 
Associate General Agent in 1954. He became a General Agent in 1957, with offices at 100 William Street, New York City, 


scammer 


« 


...in a client as much as loyalty. He must believe in your 
recommendations as sincerely as you do yourself.” 


“But how does a broker without a lot of Life experience go 
about building that confidence, Mr. Rifkin?” 


“Actually, it takes us a very short time to show you how to 
build prospect-assurance. The training techniques and field 
supervision programs we’ve developed are among the finest 
in the industry. In addition to the personal know-how you'll 
develop, you will also have the sum total of our experience 
to draw on in selling and servicing clients.” 


“Knowing that an organization like yours is behind me 
would certainly make me feel on more solid ground,” 





ste 


“That’s our goal. If you have the confidence which anyon 
has who represents Berkshire, your clients will feel the 
confidence, too. Berkshire’s 108-year reputation for soul 
management and service to policyowners is more than # 
assurance—it’s a guarantee of service and satisfaction. It 
the very reason why today Berkshire presents the grealé 
potential for perso? 
growth in the industry: 


ERKS HIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE, CO. 


Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 


ey 
George D. Covell, C.LU., Agency Vice President merrrragmep it?! TT HH: 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. * A MUTUAL COMPANY + 1851 bs HHH is . 
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A Responsibility to Expand 


J. EDWARD DAY 
Vice President 
in Charge of Western Operations 
The Prudential Ins. Co. of America 


LREADY TENS OF THOUSANDS of 
Americans can have variable 
pensions if they are fortunate enough 
to work for employers who have 
made the plan available. A few life 
insurance companies are offering 
variable annuity contracts, and doing 
business in the District of Columbia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Arkan- 
sas, North Dakota and New Mexico. 
But it is a source of some chagrin 
that the variable annuity idea, which 
was developed by life insurance peo- 
ple, is being utilized today primarily 
outside the industry, in trusteed pen- 
sion plans—because of the variable 
annuity controversy. 

A leading opponent of variable an- 
Muities has said that he doubted very 
much whether any sizable portion 
of the buying public would under- 
stand what was involved in the vari- 
able annuity ; that he thought people 
buying variable annuities would 
Misunderstand what they were get- 
ting and that not one in a thousand 
would ever expect the benefits pay- 
ments to go down. 


Parallel Objection 


There is a remarkable parallel for 
this objection which proved to be 
quite wrong. Twenty-nine years ago 
an Eastern life insurance company 
—not Prudential unfortunately— 
came out with a brand new type of 
coverage which was called the “fam- 
ily income policy.” It is a life insur- 
ance policy that combines some 
permanent insurance with some de- 
(Teasing term insurance payable in 
installments. The lump sum death 
benefit isn’t payable as long as the 
installments are still being paid but 
the longer the policy has been in 
force, the fewer installments are pay- 
able. Often in the even of a death, 
No installments will be payable at all. 
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This new plan was suggested as 
being tailor-made for the man with 
a young family who wanted an in- 
come for his growing children in 
case he should die. There was a 
storm of opposition to this new cov- 
erage. Some people said it was mis- 
named—that it shouldn’t be called 
“family income  policy”—because 
people might think it always provi- 
ded an income in case a family was 
left behind. The main objection had 
to do with the claim that buyers of 
this contract wouldn’t understand 
how it worked and would become 
angry at the life insurance industry. 
Here is a statement that was made 
about this family income contract by 
the vice president of a leading life 
insurance company back in 1930: 


“The great danger of this contract 
is that it lends itself to misrepresen- 
tation on the part of the agent and 
misunderstanding on the part of the 
purchaser. * * * Even if the pur- 
chaser understands the contract fully 
at the time of sale, he is likely to 
forget the diminishing return and be 
disappointed in ten or twenty years 
when he finds that the protection is 
dwindling.” 


New ideas and new fields 


The president of another life in- 
surance company made this state- 
ment : 

“Another feeling I have about this 
policy is that even good agents can 
scarcely sell it with complete truth- 
fulness, so that the policyholder will 
understand exactly what he is get- 
ing.” 

And finally—and doesn’t this 
sound familiar—the president of an 
important insurance company wound 
up his objection this way : 

“Are we not with these new policies 
whittling away the foundation of le- 
gal-reserve life insurance ?”’ 


A Successful Coverage 


Now what has in fact happened 
during the years since. As usual it 
turned out to be dangerous to under- 
estimate the mental capacity of the 
American people—and of the life in- 
surance agent. Practically every im- 
portant life insurance company offers 
this type of coverage today. It is 
estimated that there are five million 
policies in force containing this fea- 
ture or 6% of all ordinary life insur- 
ance policies in force, and the total 
face amount of such policies is over 
thirty billion dollars—or 15% of the 
total amount of ordinary insurarice in 
force in all companies. While some 
companies held off for a number of 
years in offering this coverage, prac- 
tically all of them have now come 
around to agreeing that family in- 
come policies and riders are one of 
the most successful coverages we 
have—and they are sold practically 
without anyone ever hearing of a 
claim of misunderstanding. 

For those familiar with the con- 
troversy over variable annuities, this 
story presents a striking parallel. 
Leading opponents of the sale of 
variable annuities by life insurance 
companies and their agents have 
charged that the public would not 
understand that benefits under these 
contracts could fluctuate down as 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Responsibility—Continued 


well as up. From this they argue 
that if benefit payments went down 
the holders of variable annuities 
would become angry, not just at the 
issuing company but at the whole 
life insurance industry. 

It is therefore appropriate to con- 
sider : 

(1) The success of life insurance 
agents in explaining and selling to 
the public a great diversity of con- 
tracts, many of them somewhat com- 
plicated, and 

(2) the controls to which life insur- 
ance agents would be subject under 
our company’s proposal for selling 
variable annuities. 

Life insurance agents are trained 
in explaining the differences between 
a great assortment of contracts al- 
ready being sold. They sell scores 
of different types of life insurance 
policies ; including endowment plans, 
permanent coverages, term cover- 
ages, decreasing term, modified 
premium policies where the premium 
increases once or even twice after 
the policy has been in force a specific 
number of years, family policies pro- 
viding permanent insurance on the 
husband and term insurance on the 
wife and children—including chil- 
dren born after the policy is issued, 
family income policies, and perma- 
nent insurance policies with term 
riders. 

Some of these are participating 
policies and some are not. Some 
have cash surrender and loan values 
and some do not. 


Variety of Plans 


There are industrial insurance pol- 
icies, intermediate policies, monthly 
debit ordinary policies, and individ- 
ual policies sold under franchise and 
wholesale plans. The same agent 
may sell—with no real problem of 
being understood by his clients— 
20-year endowment policies, 20-pay 
life policies, 20-year term policies, 
20-year decreasing term policies, 20- 
year temporary income policies. 


In addition, life insurance agents 
sell group insurance, disability in- 
surance, hospital and surgical insur- 
ance, accident insurance and major 
medical insurance. In very recent 
years some one hundred and fifty 
fire and casualty insurance compa- 
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nies have, directly or indirectly, en- 
tered the life insurance business so 
that one such fully multiple line 
company advertises that a lineup of 
all the different types of policies its 
agents sell would stretch out for a 
city block. 

Pursuing further this survey of 
the many types of products sold by 
life insurance agents, let us examine 
the mistaken impression that exists 
at times that an “annuity” issued by 
a life insurance company is just one 
simple standardized form—that all 
“annuities” are alike and contain the 
same features—and therefore that 
to use an annuity with some new fea- 
tures would cause confusion with 
the standard, well-understood prod- 
uct. The whole premise that there 
is such a thing as one single “stand- 
ard”, “well-understood” annuity 
contract is wrong. 


Different Annuity Contracts 


Since the early days of life insur- 
ance in the United States life insur- 
ance companies have been issuing 
a great variety of types of annuity 
contracts. We have, for example, 
(1) the straight life annuity, (2) 
the joint and survivor annuity, (3) 
the life annuity with guaranteed per- 
iod certain, (4) the cash refund an- 
nuity, (5) the installment refund 
annuity, (6) the contingent or rever- 
sionary annuity, (7) the retirement 
annuity, and (8) the complete an- 
nuity. These are just the individual 
annuity forms. In addition, some of 
these are immediate annuities where 
life contingencies take effect just as 
soon as the annuity is purchased and 
some are what we call deferred an- 
nuities. 

In addition, there are a whole va- 
riety of types of group annuities. In 
addition to the commonest group 
type which is really a collection of 
deferred periodic payment annuities 
on the lives of each of the individual 
employees, there are such things as 
deposit administration group annui- 
ties and immediate particip.iion 
guarantee policies (IPG) sold by 
major life insurance companies. This 
last type is particularly interesting in 
this discussion because under these 
IPG contracts, the insurance com- 
pany makes no quantitative guaran- 
tee of current interest return; the 
current investment risk is borne en- 


tirely and directly by the policy- 
holder. 

A recent article on new products 
in industry generally has this to say, 
(Printers’ Ink Magazine, October 
31, 1958, page 23): 


“While new-product development 
has always been a function of mar- 
keting, today it is the prime function. 
Marketing today seems to be new- 
product marketing.” 

In our company we estimate that 
about 75% of the ordinary life insur- 
ance being sold today by our 25,000 
full time agents is on policies or 
plans which were not available or 
have been substantially revised in 
the past five years. 

To sum up this first point: life 
insurance agents are remarkably suc- 
cessful in explaining and introducing 
to the public a great diversity of con- 
tracts, including new ones that are 
being developed constantly ; and, des- 
pite the fact many of these contracts 
are somewhat complicated, misun- 
derstandings are very rare. 


Control of Agents 


The second principal point involves 
the controls to which life insurance 
companies and life insurance agents 
would be subject under our compa- 
ny’s proposal for selling variable an- 
nuities. 

First let us make a clear distinc- 
tion between the way state insurance 
departments regulate the sale of in- 
surance contracts and the way the 
Federal Securities and Exchange 
Commission regulates the sale of se- 
curities. 

Some people seem to have the im- 
pression that S.E.C. “approves” se- 
curities issues and guarantees to the 
buyer that he is getting a good in- 
vestment. Quite on the contrary, it 
is a cfiminal offense to state that 
the S.E.C. has “approved” a security 
registered with it, and every S.E.C. 
prospectus must so state on its face. 

What the S.E.C. does is to require 
“full disclosure.” It says the pros 
pectus must reveal the periinent 
facts. It doesn’t say that the invest 
ment is a sound one. 

At the hearing before the “Ful 
bright Committee” (U. S. Senate 
Committee on/ Banking and Cut 
rency) in March, 1955, Mr. Harold 
E. Wood, Chairman of the Board 0 
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Governors of the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Dealers, Inc., was 











































“tS Bl asked whether he was familiar with 
*Y: the situation on uranium stocks. 
tT Here is a quotation from his reply: 
“We, of course, are acutely aware of 
ent § the problem of uranium stocks. As 
ar- { you know, there is nothing that we 
on, [| can do about it except as there may 
ow- {§ be bad practice in the sale of those 
securities. After all, they all have to 
‘hat [ register in one form or another with 
sur- § the Securities and Exchange Com- 
000 § mission, which is purely a matter of 
or disclosure. It is not a matter of the 
: or quality or lack of quality of the 
1 in @ stock.” 
In the same hearing Mr. Wood made 
life § this statement : 
suc- § “When you come to the question of 
cing § prospectuses there is also the prob- 
con- Hlem that people just do not read 
, are B them.” 
des- Along the same line, here is a 
racts § quotation from the New York Times 
isun- Hof November 3rd, 1955, about Mr. 
Keith Funston, the President of the 
New York Stock Exchange, testi- 
lying in regard to Federal securities 
laws at another hearing before a 
‘olves Congressional Sub-committee : 
rance § $ 
gents Mr. Funston appealed for rules to 
ympa- allow simplification of offering cir- 
le an- Bars. It is not part of the job of 
the S.E.C., he said, to tell Ameri- 
‘stince- CS where they can invest their 
trance ™oney.” If Americans refuse either 
of in- f° tead or believe the true facts about 
ry the °" enterprise and persist in throwing 
ha nge their money away, then their losses 
of se- ve the price we must pay in a free 
society for the right to invest or 
he im- jg Peculate as we please.” 
es” se- 
to the Regulatory Power 
A The situation is much different 
oat, phen it comes to the approval by 
te that ; . 
ectity ‘late insurance departments of in- 
a EC ounce policies and annuity forms 
ie The legislation we have proposed 
4 , Mould give to the insurance depart- 
a = ment the broadest type of regulatory 
4 ol power not only over the variable an- 
S. nuity contract forms but over ad- 
nem vertising and sales methods. 
. Fi Under the legislation we have 
Conate en pushing in our home state of 
n Cur New Jersey, the insurance depart- 
Harold ment would have to pass not just on 
sail o Whether the facts are disclosed, but 
- °n whether the variable annuity con- 
ife News 
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company 


offers the important little extras 
that build extra big sales success 


Important little extras mean many things to every North American 
representative. Many are impressed with the promptness of North 
American’s underwriting service and the comprehensive portfolio 
of “fit the client” contracts and plans. Many are impressed with the 
cordial field-home office cooperation which has established North 
American as the country’s most friendly Company. Yet, helping to 
establish new individual sales records is the most impressive story 
of all. Important little extras mean big sales success for you, too! 


@ COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from birth to 


age 70. 


@ COMPLETE ACCIDENT & SICKNESS LINE—includes com- 
mercial (lifetime benefits) and non-cancellable contracts. 


@ COMPLETE SUB-STANDARD FACILITIES—both Life and 
Accident & Sickness Insurance. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 


CSasunance Company OF CHICAGO 


Charles G. Ashbrook, President 
Ronald D. Rogers, CLU, Agency Vice President 


North American Building 


Chicago 3, Illinois 





tract is just, fair and equitable. In 
other words, it would have to pass 
on the substance and the content of 
the contract and not just on its form. 
Even people who “refuse either to 
read or believe the true facts”—to 
quote Mr. Funston—would be pro- 
tected by this experienced state 
agency. An insurance company 
would not be able to issue an unfair 
variable annuity contract just by put- 
ting down all the drawbacks in a 
thick, technical pamphlet called a 
prospectus. 

The proposed bills require that 


each variable annuity contract must 
state on its face that benefits may 
vary in amount. 

Under the bills, the insurance de- 
partment would have broad control 
over how the contracts are worded 
and advertised and sold and it would 
have power to see that the agents 
selling these contracts abide by the 
department’s requirements. 

Under state laws it is quite com- 
mon to require that before insurance 
agents obtain a license to sell they 
must have training and must pass an 

(Continued on the next page) 
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unit \ 
Responsibility—Continued fund shares. On the back of the ad- company issuing variable annuities f any 1: 


vertising pamphlet, in discussing the to guarantee the mortality assump- ff period 
examination given by the insurance endowment policy, this statement ap- tions and also the expense assump- §f je les: 
department. Extensive formal train- pears: tions except for taxes. ing tl 
ing for their agents has been stand- “Discontinuation of your insurance It also contains a ban as to indi- partic 
ard practice for life insurance plan (failure to pay premiums) will vidual contracts on lump sum cash § the {c 
companies for many years. On the normally result in a financial loss as _ surrenders and provides that, except | mark¢ 
other hand, on January 12, 1956, the well as loss of protection.” for death benefits and special small § before 
New York Herald Tribune carried Apparently the writer of this ad- amounts situations, the contract- ff for dc 
a report of the beginning in Boston vertisement never heard of extended holder cannot cash in the value of 
of a “training program” for the mar- term insurance or paid-up values his units faster than over a period of 
keting of mutual fund shares, which -—jmportant non-forfeiture rights three years. What this means is that 
was described as “the first time in which are built into a life insurance if before the holder of a variable an-§ = Th 
the thirty-one year history of the contract. If under a typical 15-year nuity reached age 65 he changed his ff ual v: 
$8,000,000,000 mutual fund industry endowment policy the policyholder mind and decided he wanted to sur- [tain a 
that a long-range program of this fails to pay further premiums, even render his contract, he would re- ff case t 
type has been made available to the as early as the third year, he is cov- ceive his accumulated unit values ff tinue 
salesmen of independent investment ered by extended term insurance for _ in thirty-six variable monthly install- ff able a 
dealers, conservatively estimated to the full face amount of the policy for ments. He could not know on the§f them, 
number more than 14,000.” These the balance of the 15-year period, date he decided to withdraw how§§ cashir 
“training programs” were to be of plus a cash return at the end. For much his units would be worth onff iod or 
two-day duration. example, if he quit paying premiums each of those thirty-six future dates ble an 
after the fifth year he would continue and he couldn’t know how manyfat so 
to have the $18,613 of protection dollars he would receive. Obviously ff select 
for ten more years plusa cash refund his variable annuity would be com-§ The 
There have been attempts to in- of $5,212 at the end plus possible in- pletely unsuitable as an in-and-out be se 
dicate that mutual funds will be un- surance dividend accumulations. investment device. He would bef holde: 
der an unfair disadvantage because The New Jersey legislation would locked in for three years. This man-§§ showi 
they are limited in the advertising provide that even though an insur- datory three-years spread on sur-§to hin 
they can do. On this point I invite ance agent was already licensed to renders should effectively deter any§J valuir 
attention to a sales brochure entitled sell life insurance and conventional effort to speculate with a variableff be su 
“George and John” put out some annuities, he would have to obtain a annuity contract and provides just exami 
time ago by a New Jersey mutual special, additional license from the one more convincing distinction be-§ missic 
fund. It is taken up with the story insurance department to sell variable tween a variable annuity plan ani quire 
of “George” who put his money into annuities. entirely different types of plans each 
a $18,613, 15-year endowment in- The proposed New Jersey legis- which make it possible to get in ani with 
surance policy, and of “John” who lation contains an important provi- out of stock investments at will. {Jin the 
bought term insurance and mutual sion requiring a life insurance Under the New Jersey bills, the In 
holder of the variable annuity could ance 
be allowed to change his mind anifing t 
H ° decide he wanted his annuity benef plans. 
United Insurance Company of America Sip ana Sed daliec tad he Eola 
The Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind in America. it would take three years to make nonet 
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LIFE 1958 INCOME ee < mpea oer = 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH § $78,209,980 $658,157,394 aes eee ae insur: 
HOSPITALIZATION pie ee ( 1957 tify emrance ests Uotere Age 6 Bes 
Again, under our proposal, in thai can 9; 

68,663,782 645,036,963 ‘ g 

: bel . event the holder died before b4Mloss o 

1956 INCOME 1956 Lite Insurance reached age 65 and before bene Va 

A $60,647,474 $517, 513, 247 payments began, the value of his aC logics 
PHENOMENAL = ut cumulated units would be paid IE numb 
RECORD 1955 INCOME ey ~~ pega a lump sum to his estate or beneficfjual a; 
$53,209,252 $480, 492,046 ary. In the individual variable a“f§sugge 





nuity contract our company propos fixed 
to offer, this lump sum death bene! ment 
will contain a further valuable i] Th 
1953 INCOME ( 1983 Life ite Insurance surance element: During the ftsMjreaso 


yy a i} 
1954 INCOME ag geen 
$44,767,528 $432,782,517 





$357, 303,971 ten years of the accumulation perio begin 
the company will guarantee that ties y 


United has more than 

8,390,145 
doubled its annual in- a ” : 
come during the last five years and has practically doubled its life insurance in force death benefit’ will be at least equ 
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tract has paid in—or more if tl 
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unit values have gone up. Even at 
any later stage of the accumulation 
period the death benefit will never 
be less than the amounts paid in dur- 
ing the first ten years. Thus the 
participant will be insured against 
the fortuitous event of death at a 
market low point early in the plan 
before there has been much chance 
for dollar cost averaging to operate. 


Non-forfeiture Provision 


The bills require that the individ- 
val variable annuity contract con- 
tan a non-forfeiture provision. In 
case the owner decided not to con- 
tinue his payments toward the vari- 
able annuity, or was unable to make 
them, he would have the choice of 
cashing out over the three-year per- 
iod or of getting a “paid-up” varia- 
ble annuity beginning right away or 
at some later retirement date he 
selected. 

The bills require that a report 
be sent at least annually to each 
holder of an individual contract 
showing the number of units credited 
to him and the value of a unit. The 
valuing of the units would, of course, 
be subject to close supervision and 
examination by the insurance com- 
missioner. The bills would also re- 
quire the issuing company to furnish 
each contract holder periodically 
with a list of the investments held 
in the variable annuity account. 

In retirement planning life insur- 
alee companies are interested in sell- 
ing their traditional fixed dollar 
plans. A company like ours that is 
strong for the variable annuity idea 


@mtonetheless believes, and will keep 


tight on believing, in the continued 
need for fixed dollar annuities and 
insurance policies and will go on 
stressing them because nothing else 


‘an give such solid protection against 


loss of income. 

Variable annuities will have a 
logical and justifiable place in a large 
number of retirement plans, individ- 
val and group. But they are being 
suggested not to take the place of 
fixed amount plans but to supple- 
ment them. 

This explains one of the numerous 


masons why we have felt from the 


beginning that since variable annui- 


Bes were no doubt going to be sold 


by somebody they could best be sold 
by the trained agency forces of es- 
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No. 5 in an enlightening series of 12 Broker-Type 


personalities. 


Lethargic Sniffer Old Lead-Bottom would perk up 
if he knew about ANICO’s complete line of competitive 
policies and unique specials. Do you know about them? 


Check with ANICO now! 


Openings everywhere in territory for REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS. in- 
quiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and experience 
wap receive he attention and answer. For information address: COORDINATOR OF SALES 


ANICO 
SALES LEADERS 
Family Policy. 
$10,000 minimum special 
$25,000 minimum special. 
Life with Family Income 
to age 65. 
Income Conversion Rider. 
Annuities. 
All forms of A & H. 
Complete line of - 
mortgage protection. 
Pre-Authorized Check plan. 
Gtd. Issue on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing plans. 
Family Income Term Policy. 











VMIERICAN NATIONAL 


DSI RANCE 


Co 


OVER FOUR AND ONE HALF BILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 





tablished life insurance companies. 
These underwriters are in the best 
position to sell variable annuities as 
a logical segment of their responsi- 
bility for analyzing and understand- 
ing financial requirements of Amer- 
ican families for a long-term period. 
We have felt that it was preferable 
for variable annuities to be sold by 
companies and agents that had alter- 
native plans to sell, true alternative 
plans being the traditional fixed 
amount plans. With this variety of 
plans in his kit the agent is unlikely 
to have a personal financial stake 
in slanting all sales arguments in 
favor of the variable type plan ex- 
clusively. 

In some states the insurance legis- 
lative pattern is such that it should 
be possible to achieve controls such 
as I have been discussing by insur- 
ance department regulations without 
statutory change. In some other 
states, legislation may be necessary. 

State regulation of insurance has 
provided an ideal atmosphere for 
progress in the life insurance busi- 
ness. We are perhaps the most highly 
regulated business in the country but 
the state laws and regulations have 
adapted themselves to change. 
course, most other businesses can 
go ahead with new things without 
legislative or regulatory clearance— 
just as du Pont needed no govern- 


Of © 


mental O.K. to start making nylon 
nor did General Electric need such 
approval when it decided to manu- 
facture diamonds. 

Our far-reaching life insurance 
regulatory pattern could have been 
a road-block to progress. But our 
states have not allowed this to hap- 
pen. Thus insurance is able to keep 
providing needed new forms of pro- 
tection on a private basis without 
giving the Government an excuse 
to take over the job. 

As with any other part of Ameri- 
can business, there are in the life 
insurance industry some companies 
that are known for being dynamic 
and for advancing new ideas and 
others that prefer to stick only to the 
older products. Some life insurance 
companies. have chosen not to enter 
any of the newer fields. 

We have no quarrel whatever with 
companies that prefer not to expand 
into new types of coverage. But it 
is our belief that the life insurance 
industry as a whole has a responsi- 
bility to cooperate with the initiative, 
thrift and self-reliance of the great 
mass of people to provide them with 
security plans. It is part of that 
responsibility to expand and moder- 
nize our service in the annuity field 
—a field which has traditionally rep- 
resented a great specialized sphere 
of the life insurance companies. 
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Eastern Life (N. Y.): New paid-for busi- 


sales ness for 1958 increased 40% over 1957. 


January and February figures for new 
paid-for business show an increase of 


American Founders: Sales in 1958 showed 16% over same two-month period in 1958. 
an increase of $17 million, while insurance 


in force with a gain of more than 25% Ry ae : 
over 1957 reached a total of $81,323,441. Fidelity Bankers: Life insurance in force 


American General Group: Total insur- 
ance in force of the life members of the 
group had risen at year’s end to $937,590,- 


for 1958 increased from $75,011,719 to 
$106,979,637, a rise of 43%. Ordinary life 
was 108% higher and group and credit 
life increased 31%. 


391 and to $1,450,000,000 on March 1, _ Production of ordinary during first 


1959 as a result of the Knights Life of 
America joining the group. 


quarter of 1959 exceeded same period of 
1958 by 148%. 


American Mutual Life: Paid-for business Franklin Life: During February new in- 
for February showed a 21% gain over lividual sales exceeded $100 million. Paid 
the corresponding month last year, while business for the first two months of 1959 
submitted business in the same period was WaS 39.5% ahead of same period in 1958. 
up 23%. Paid production: for the first two 

months of 1959 is running 16% ahead of 6reqt National: Total life insurance in 
last year. force for 1958 was nearly $185 million. 


Sales for 1959 are showing an increase of 


American National: A gain of $345 mil- 3507 over same period last year. 

lion in 1958 brought total in force to $4,- t 

510,886,420. Individual policy sales in- - 

creased 7% over the previous year to Momesteaders Life: During February 
total $737,898,388 while industrial sales "€W business increased 45.3% over cor- 
increased 10% over 1957. responding period in 1958, while the gain 


for the first two months is 42.4% ahead 


American States Life: Life applications °F last year. 
on a single day for this 10-month old 


company totaled $790,457. 


Insurance City: Closed 1958 with insur- 
ance in force of over $35 million as com- 


Baltimore Life: Insurance in force in pared with $28 million in 1957. 
1958 rose $26,462,756 to total $389,692,902 
at year end. 


Life of Georgia: Life insurance in force 


Bankers Life: New business issued and for 1958 gained $116,731,435 to reach 
paid-for during January totaled $34,272,- $1,583,786,837 at year end. Ordinary in- 
651 (ordinary $19,724,351 and group $14,- creased $72,384,603 to a total of $473,937,- 
548,300), a gain of more than $1114 mil- 132 and group rose $35,656,727 to reach 
lion over same month last year. $114,902,057. 

New business written for February 
amounted to $31,087,425 ($19,305,708 Lincoln Liberty: Insurance sales for 1958 
ordinary and $11,781,717 group). Produc- were $31.6 million compared with $11.6 
tion for first two months amounted million in 1957, a gain of 182%, and in- 
to $65,360,076, of which $39,030,059 was surance in force at end of year was more 
ordinary (an increase of more than 14% than $158 million. 
over same period last year) and group During February a total of $4,169,012 
$26,330,017. Total life insurance in force of life insurance was written. 
at end of February was $3,310,131,914 ($1,- 


849,047,141 ordinary and $1,461,084,800 Lutheran Mutual: Insurance in force has 


group). 


passed the half billion mark after record- 
ing sales of $73,476,504 in 1958, an in- 


Colonial Life (N. J.}: In early March crease of more than 12% over 1957. 
total life insurance in force passed the 


$500 million mark. 


Michigan Life: Now has $340 million of 


Continental American (Del.): New sales _ life insurance in force. 

for 1958 amounted to more than $78 mil- 

lion. Total insurance in force now stands Modern Woodmen: In writing $85,392,- 
at $452,628,213. 600 in 1958 an increase of $514 million 





Young Actuary 


WITH OUR GROWTH, OUR COMPANY NEEDS AN 
AMBITIOUS YOUNG FULL-TIME ACTUARY. 


WE NOW HAVE AN EXCELLENT ACTUARY WHO SERVES 
US PART-TIME AS HE LIVES IN ANOTHER CITY. 


We need a young man who can develop and take on actuarial 
responsibilities for our company. Please write giving full back- 
ground to James M. Collins, President, Fidelity Union Life Insur- 
ance Company, P. O. Box 2580, Dallas, Texas. 








National Accident: January month], 


over 1957 was recorded and total insur- 
ance in force reached $628,336,407. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Total sales at end 
of 1958 were $592,323,000. Ordinary sales 
were $520,782,000 (27% greater thar last 
year) and group life sales amounted to 
$71,541,000. 













and 


commercial dept. figures showed a 28% 
increase in policies written and a 43% 


increase in new premium volume. Fel 








ru- 


ary figures showed an increase of 26°%, in 


both the number of policies written 





and 


premium volume. Life insurance in force 


now exceeds $11 million. 








National American: Has passed the $100 


million mark of insurance in force. 


National Bankers: Life insurance in [ 
at year end was $76,540,221. 


National Life (Vt.): Has more thar 
billion of life insurance in force. 


orce 


a $2 


National Travelers: In February $5,132. 


000 of life business was written. Paic 


1-for 


business, both life and accident-health, is 


68% ahead of first two months a 
ago. 


Nationwide: Insurance in force at 
end was $1.3 billion, up 15% from 
and new ordinary business reached 


year 


year 
1957 
$206 


million, 18% ahead of the preceding year. 


New England Life: Has over $6 billions 


of life insurance in force. 


North American Accident: A gain of 
$117 million of life insurance in force was 


recorded in 1958. Outstanding insur 


ance 


now exceeds $264 million, an increase of 


79% over the 1957 total. 


. 


North Central Life: With $58 millic 
new life insurance issued during 

total life insurance in force came 
to the $100 million mark. 


Northwestern Mutual: February 
topped $69,100,000 (17% over Feb 
1958) and January-February sales 
over $129 million (10.4% above 
period in 1958). 


Northwestern National: On Febru: 
crossed the $2 billion mark of insu 
in force. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Represent: 
increase of 19.25% over business tl 
vious year, sales in 1958 reached § 


dividual life sales totaled $1,082,2 
an increase of 20.49% over 1957, an 


time total sales of individual policies 
Group 


exceeded $1 billion in a single year. 
sales totaled $358,472,213, an incre 
$48,456,410 over $310,015,803 in 1! 
gain of 15.63%). Life insurance it 
at year end totaled $7,999,182,680. 

February individual life insuranc 
duction climbed to $125,432,035, a 
crease of 36% over same month in 
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Oil Industries: At end of 1958 life insur- 
ance in force totaled $120,690,050. 





end 
sales 
- last 
d to 


Pan-American: First day kick-off in Presi- 
dent's Month Campaign totaled $4,500,- 
000 surpassing last year’s by $1,500,000. 








Patriot Life: Has over $730 million of 
life insurance in force. 





, and 
28%, 
13%, 

ebru- 





Pioneer Mutual: Has attained the $100 
million mark of life insurance in force. - 








































































































































































































































































































































































































% in Postu!l Life Ims.: Ordinary sales in 1958 
1 and exceeded $31 million and group sales 
force @ were $25,498,000 for a combined yearly 
total of nearly $57 million, thus lifting 
insurance in force to $226 million (a net 
gain of $37,948,000 over 1957). 
> $100 
4 Praetorian Mutual: During 1958 insur- 
ance in force was increased to $78,858,000. 
| force 
Puritan Life: New business produced in 
1958 was 14% more than in 1957. 
an $2 F . ; 
Reserve Life: Life insurance in force 
increased from $125,130,608 at end of 1957 
to $140,651,649 as of December 31, 1958, 
5, 132,- again of $15,521,041. 
rid-for 
lth, is Security American: Began writing new 
a year business February 10, 1958 and ended 
year with $10,500,000 in force. 
t year i Security Benefit: During 1958 insurance 
n 1957 in force reached $351 million. 
dd $206 
g year. [§ State Farm Life: Paid-for ordinary life 
of $276,448,951 (4.6% above 1957) was 
reported in 1958 and _ increased the 
billions J ordinary in force 10.6% to a year-end total 
of $1,319,678,643. 
ain of Ig State Life (Ind.): Has insurance in force 
rce was of over $270 million. 
surance 
ease of §§ State Mutual Life: Individual life paid 
production for February totaled $17,320,- 
. 00, which was 27% above February, 1958. 
Rica United Fidelity: Business written during 
g 1955, Hi i958 increased by 43.4% and insurance 
1€ close HM in force has exceeded $170 million. 
Washington National: New life insurance 
-y sales #Ssued during 1958 totaled $313,559,412 
ebruary, 20d life insurance in force climbed to 
es were fm 5!,689,330,485. 
ye same 
Woodmen of The World (Neb.): Insur- 
ance in force at close of 1958 totaled $622,- 
% 217,608 representing a gain of $15,147,240 
rucry “” @during the year. New business written 
nsuranc Mamounted to $95,374,351, an increase of 
about $10 million over 1957 or 11.6%. 
nting an 
the pre 
1 $1,440; 
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2,2:55,854, - 
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“i pi fa Acc. & Health Ins. Mgrs. Ass'n of San 
» in force Mcisco: Robert J. Stewart, assistant 
0. Superintendent of agencies in charge of 
ance pir A & S for West Coast Life, was elected 
5, an i President SET; Edward R. Manning, 
in 1957. BRNAhager of A & H for Royal-Globe Group. 
Willian. M. Robinson, in charge of A & H 
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business for Pacific div. of America Fore 
Loyalty Group, was elected vice president 
and Prince L. Serrecchia (Glens Falls), 
secretary. 


American College of Life Undrs.: Dr. 
Arthur M. Weimer, Dean of Indiana 
University School of Business, has been 
appointed to the Council of Educational 
Advisers of this organization and Ameri- 
can Institute of Property and Liability 
Undrs. Dr. Weimer is a specialist in real 
estate and land economics and teaches in 
that field in addition to his work as Dean. 


Blue Shield Medical-Surgical Pian of 
N. J.: During 1958 enrollment increased 
to a total of 706,201 contracts protecting 
an estimated 1,830,397 persons, a gain of 
118,563 individuals. Subscribers incurred 
a record $25,037,986 for doctor bills which 
covered 282,013 claims. 


Life Ins. Medical Research Fund: Paul 
F. Clark, chairman of the board of John 
Hancock, was elected chairman succeed- 
ing Carrol M. Shanks, president of 
Prudential, and Edwin W. Craig, board 
chairman of National Life & Accident, 
elected vice chairman. Re-elected were: 
Andrew C. Webster, secretary, Josph J. 
Murtha, treasurer, and James McE. Brown, 
assistant treasurer. 

Dr. Edward S. West, professor of 
biochemistry at University of Oregon 
Medical School, is the new chairman of 
the scientific Advisory Council succeed- 
ing Dr. W. Barry Wood, Jr., of Johns 
Hopkins Medical School. 


Life Managers’ Ass'n of Greater N. Y.: 
Bernard M. Eiber, CLU, who is teaching 
a course in Wills, Trusts and Taxes for 
CLU candidates at the School of Insur- 
ance and is also an assistant professor at 
the New York Law School, has been ap- 
pointed counsel. 


Life Underwriter Training Council: 
Henry A. Kirsch, CLU, agent for Aetna 
Life in Shreveport, was elected president 
replacing Richard N. Lewis, CLU, vice 
president and agency director of Great 
National. Trustee Alexander Hutchinson, 
CLU, second vice president of Metro- 
politan, succeeds Mr. Kirsch as_ vice 
president. Re-elected were: Secretary, 
Benjamin N. Woodson, CLU; treasurer, 
Maxwell L. Hoffman; and assistant trea- 
surer, Edmund L. Zalinski, CLU. Im- 
mediate past president Chester T. Ward- 
well, CLU, associate general agent for 
Conn. Mutual in Peoria, was elected to 
post of assistant secretary. 


N. J. State Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Israel 
Siegel, recently retired from representing 
Metropolitan Life in Bayonne, has been 
named executive secretary of this organi- 
zation and the Newark Ass’n of Life 
Underwriters. 


New York Insurance Dept.: Samuel C. 
Cantor has been appointed first deputy 
superintendent and Newell G. Alford, Jr., 
as deputy superintendent. 


United Medical Service: Dr. Charles M. 
Brane, secretary of Medical Society of 
the County of Westchester, was elected 
to the board of directors. 


policy changes 


American Life of New York has an- 
nounced its travel accident policy. This 
is a short term form, providing world- 
wide coverage on a 24-hour basis for all 
accidents. 


Beneficial Standard has increased the 
benefits of the Diners Club travel accidert 
policy by 20%. 


Connecticut Medical Service, Inc. has 
announced that its special individual con- 
tract is now available to all Connecticut 
residents, regardless of age, condition of 
health, or place of employment. 


Continental Assurance is offering its 
“full line of life insurance and hospital- 
surgical-medical plan and coverages” to 
groups of as few as 10 employes. 


General American has a new schedule 
of occupational ratings with reductions 
on ratings in more than 300 occupations. 


Liberty Life & Accident, Michigan, has 
placed a group mortgage insurance plan 
providing on a pilot basis, mortgage pay- 
ments for a period of 3 years in event 
of death. At 40 years and for payments 
of $100 the monthly premium would be 
$2.55; at age 35, $1.89. 


Lincoln Liberty has announced a guar- 
anteed insurability rider. 


Lutheran Mutual has a Juvenile Purchase 
——s Agreement, which is a rider on an 
adult policy guaranteeing to parents that 
they may purchase a policy on a newborn 
child. 


Massachusetts Mutual is now offering 
an insurability protection agreement be- 
tween the ages of 0 and 37 which may be 
attached to most standard policies of 
$5,000 or more at time of issue. 


Midiand Mutual has a new line of non- 
cancellable, guaranteed renewable acci- 
dent and_ sickness disability income 
policies. There are 7 new plans for men 
and 3 for career women. 


New York Life has a guaranteed in- 
surability option. 


Ohio National has a guaranteed pur- 
chase option rider. 


Praetorian Mutual Life is offering a full 
line of accident and sickness coverages. 


Prudential has a 20-year decreasing term 
rider. 


United States Life has a new family plan 
in the form of a rider, a guaranteed in- 
surability rider, new single premium rates 
and will begin to write a new modified 
5-10 policy. 


Western Life of Montana is now offering 
accident and sickness policies on a non- 
cancellable, guarant renewable basis 
to men up to age 65 and women to age 
60. Incontestable after 2 years and havy- 
ing house confining clause. 
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COMING SOON! 


The NEW ... expanded 1959 edition of 


BEST’S DIGEST of 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


The indispensable reference work for organized and continuous 
investment analysis and research on fire, casualty and 
life insurance stocks. Recognized as the most com- 


plete digest of its kind in existence. 


Whether you’re interested in adding insurance stocks to your 
personal portfolio, keeping tabs on securities you 
already own, rounding out your background know!l- 
edge on insurance stocks or comparing your own 
company’s progress, performance, and practices with 


those of other carriers. . . 


The 1959 BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS offers a 
wealth of detailed information for over 100 stock 
insurance companies—fire, casualty, and life .. . 
streamlined in format and greatly expanded in cover- 
age this year, virtually the entire actively traded 


market! 


Resources — Ten-Year Trend: 
assets, capital, surplus-voluntary 
reserves, conditional reserves, 
book value. 


Liabilities — Ten-Year Trend: 
loss reserves, unearned pre- 
miums, total liabilities, liabili- 
ties % of book value. 

Five-Year Net Premiums Earned 
and Written: in dollars and in 
% of book value. 


Ten-Year Per Share Figures: par 
value, book value, invested 
assets, net premium writings, 
yearly market range. 


Ten-Year Earnings Breakdowns— 
Amount and Per Share: net in- 
vestment income, statutory un- 
derwriting, changed unearned 
premium equity. 


In this ONE book 
you’ll find such 


data as... 





Distribution and Five-Year Growth 
of Premium Writings: total and 
by classes of business. 


Five-Year Operating Ratios: loss, 
expense, and combined. 


Cash Dividends Declared—Ten 
Years: amounts. 


Capital Gains or Losses: ten-year 
histories (amount and per share) 
of profit or loss security sales, 
appreciated or depreciated asset 
values, miscellaneous. 


Historical Summary 

Scope and Type of Operation 
Management 

Current Dividend Rate 


Test this outstanding reference work now, while you can. Dis- 
cover for yourself why so many individual investors, 
investment analysts and professional fund managers 


are so successful with it. 


Onder Today! Fifteen Dollars per Copy 


To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Incorporated 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


copies of the 1959 edition of BEST'S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
at $15.00 per copy. 


NAME TITLE 








ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE ~------- STATE 








ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHATTANOOGA CHICAGO CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK RICHMOND 


DALLAS 


LOS ANGELES 
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Acacia Mutual: Robert W. Hinton, form- 
erly vice president-sales for Southeast Life, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies. 










American General Life: Willoughby C. 
Williams was elected assistant treasurer 
and also retains title of secretary of the 
parent company. 







American Income: C. R. Jacobson, resi- 
dent vice president-Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed director of all agencies. 

Agency appointments: In Texas— 
Thomas H. Thigpen, Waxahachie; Robert 
L. Vaught, Abilene; Ollie E. Webb, Kil- 
len; Kenneth D. Ward, Sherman; Robert 
C. Copeland, Jr., Levelland; and Alfred W. 
Polk, Austin. In Ohio—Arthur L. Bruner, 
Lancaster; George W. Puhl, Alliance; 
Joseph Zipkes, Cincinnati; Francis M. 
Dunn, Jr., Uhrichsville; and Arthur J. 
Walsh, Dayton. In Oklahoma—Ralph L. 
Péwell and Buck Jacobs, Tulsa. In Arizona 
—Jules Goldberg, Tucson. 
















American National: Promotions: George 
Christopher, assistant vice president and 
coordinator of sales; A. M. Jockusch, assist- 
ant vice president and secretary of ordin- 
ary agencies; R. C. Weaver, assistant vice 
president and assistant secretary; R. C. 
Engelke, C. J. Skarke, Jr., and H. F. 










Braikovich, assistant secretary. 






American United: Richard L. Morrison, 
Jr, of Bellwood, Ill. and Robert L. 
Hulley of Syracuse, Ind., have been named 
agency managers. 








Bankers Life (lowa): James A. Pfaff, field 
supervisor, has been named agency man- 
ager of a Chicago agency. 







Breiby, William: Has opened an office as 
4 consulting actuary, advisor on retire- 
ment plans and life insurance company 
operations in Los Angeles. 









Cadiliac Brokerage Corp.: Scott Good- 
man has joined this newly-formed Forest 
Hills (N. Y.) concern as vice president and 
general manager. 








alifornia Life: Robert J. Thurow has 
een appointed director of agencies. Jack 
4. Downey has resigned. Sam D. Bunnell, 
ormerly a district group manager of Gen- 
tral American, has been named director of 
Broup sales. 














ailihan & Co., Tressier W.: John T. 
allihan, formerly agency pension con- 
ultant for New England ‘Life, has re- 
ured to this Boston pension consulting 
™ as a senior member. Tressler W. 
allihan, his father, is retiring from active 
participation in the business. 








anada Life: Executive promotions: J. B. 
Valker, FSA, group actuary; D. J. Mce- 
ordic, FLMI, group underwriting office; 
nd J. V. Laing, FSA, assistant actuary. 








Spitol Life (Colo.): Sheldon M. King- 
ed has been appointed assistant treasurer 





Taylor, assistant vice presidents; and A. C. 


and retains his position as manager of in- 
vestment dept. 


Carolina Home Life: E. M. Cheek, Jr., 
formerly assistant vice president and 
claims manager for Carolina Casualty, has 
been appointed claims manager. 


Colonial Life (N. J.): W. Thomas Fiquet, 
formerly senior consultant of company re- 
lations div. of Life Ins. Agency Manage- 
ment Ass’n., has been appointed director 
of ordinary general agencies. 


Conn. General: James S. Skipwith has 
been advanced from assistant district group 
manager in Pittsburgh to district group 
manager in Indianapolis. 

New group pension representatives: 
Richard R. Bradway, Baltimore; Joseph 
A. Boehret, Philadelphia; Thomas P. 
Galuppo, Detroit; C. Roy Mundee, Jr., 
New York City; and Robert C. Vaughan, 
Hartford. 


Continental American (Del.): Eph 
Baker, formerly district manager in Wil- 
liamsport (Pa.) for Penn Mutual, has been 
appointed general agent there. 


Continental Assurance: Raymond M. 
Donovan has been es agency man- 
ager in Elmhurst, Ill. 

S. Charles Corte has been named assist- 
ant comptroller. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Promotions in 
policy issue and service dept.: Harry F. 
Nees from departmental superintendent to 
associate manager; Frank X. Rathgeber 
from supervisor to assistant superintend- 
ent, index and information div., succeed- 
ing Paul H. Gardner, who becomes super- 
intendent replacing Joseph S. Basel, who 
was made superintendent, policy div. 

John Kern has been promoted to man- 
ager of supply div. and George Lomovsky 
advanced to succeed him as manager of 
reproduction div. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Philip F. Clark, 
Jr., CLU, formerly Tampa district man- 
ager for Massachusetts Mutual, has been 
placed in charge of a new agency in 
Orlando, Fila. 


Farmers & Traders: Forbes Gibbs, Jr., 
has been named office manager and per- 
sonnel director and is succeeded as agency 
secretary by Ross A. Myers, formerly as- 
sociated with Pacific Mutual. 


Federal Life Ins.: William Claflin has 
been appointed group representative to 
service Pittsburgh, Newark and surround- 
ing areas with offices in Philadelphia. 
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First Colony: J. Doug Hautz and Tom 
Purnell, both formerly with Franklin Life, 
have been appointed regional manager 
and district manager, respectively, in 
Dover, the first agency operation in Dela- 
ware. 


Great-West: Appointed supervisors: 
R. W. Jones, Kansas City; K. M. Boyler, 
Regina; J. P. Semmer, Newark; and C. F. 
Boskill, Saskatoon. 

New district offices opened: Springfield, 
Ill—under direction of W. K. Irwin; and 
Vancouver, Wash.—under direction of 
H. G. Corrigan. 


Guardian Life: James J. Henry, formerly 
an agent with Northwestern Mutual, has 
been appointed general agent in Louis- 
ville. 


Hansen Consulting Actuaries, Arthur S.: 
Harold A. Reise, an independent consult- 
ing actuary, has joined this Chicago firm 
as manager of the life insurance and man- 
agement consultant dept. 


Home Life (N. Y.): A Management De- 
velopment Div. has been established in 
Newark under the direction of John W. 
Langdon, manager of agencies. Aiding 
him will be assistant managers Frank I. 
Henderson, Jr., and Michael T. Wallace 
and management assistants David F. 
O’Brien and Kyle M. Otterbein. 

Donald M. Moyle has been appointed 
district group manager in Detroit. 


Indianapolis Life: Roy V. Proctor has 
been named manager of public relations 
and sales promotion. 

Frank Whelan has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Rochester, Minn. 


Industrial Underwriters: Robert A. 
Swan and Dan Brown, both former 
special agents for Prudential, have been 
appointed managers of the life under- 
writing depts. in Oakland-San Jose and 
Los Angeles-Long Beach offices, respec- 
tively. 


Jefferson National: George C. Miller, 
former vice president and agency director 
of Midland Empire, is the newly-ap- 
pointed director of training. 


John Hancock: Richard O. Aldrich and 
Robert M. Shea have been promoted to 
associate counsels in the law dept. District 
agency dept.—Russell Alberding, formerly 
assistant manager in personnel div. and 
director of visual education for American 
Management Ass’n, becomes training 
specialist in div. of marketing manage- 
ment; Raymond Calvert, transferred to 
eastern New York, New Jersey and Conn. 
region as regional supervisor-administra- 
tion, is succeeded as supervisor of field 
training in southeastern region by Henry 
P. Hendricks, Jr.; and a new industrial re- 
lations unit has been created with William 
O. Murdock, director of industrial rela- 
tions, in charge, assisted by John E. Hig- 
gins, regional office supervisor, Maurice P. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


McKenna, CLU, regional supervisor-ad- 


ministration, and Charles S. Wilson, 
supervisor of field training. 
New New York general agencies: 


Brooklyn (26 Court St.), Bernard Gorson, 
CLU, and Isidore Herman, general agents; 
Richmond Hill (135-02 Liberty Ave.) gen- 
eral agents Nathaniel J. Cooperman and 
Herman Groman; and Woodside (68-14 
Roosevelt Ave.), general agent Jack Chast, 
CLU. 


Johnson & Higgins: Edwin L. Knetzger, 
Jr., CLU, formerly director of group sales 
and service for Prudential’s northeastern 
home office, has joined the employee 
benefit planning dept. as a senior account 
executive. 


Kansas City Life: Joseph A. Brannon has 
been appointed general agent for south- 
western Ohio (Cincinnati). 





Liberty Life: Underwriting secretary Rex 
L. Metz has been made head of the under- 
writing div. 


Life of North America: Vincent A. 
Scamell has been promoted to manager 
of group services and John J. Quinlan 
to manager of group sales, newly-created 
posts. 

Frederick W. Tasney has been ap- 
pointed group manager for territory 
covered by Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
and Virginia service offices and Louis 
Mey, Jr., formerly group representative 
for Home Life of N. Y., becomes group 
manager in New Orleans. 

Laurence D. Bredwell and John B. 
Loveland have been named general man- 
ager and assistant manager, respectively, 
of new Chicago agency. 


Life of Virginia: Harvey H. Conklin, 
formerly with actuarial staff of Metro- 
politan Life, was elected assistant 
actuary. 
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Lincoln Liberty: During the first month 





































of his new career as life underwriter, - 
Jack E. Coughlin of Dallas, former editor ” Ha 
and general manager of “Insirance J. 
Graphic,” was among the production Natie 
leaders. he 
General agents D. U. Buckner and oat t 
Charles Stewart have establishe! an oan 
agency in McAllen which will cover all off 512 "¢ 
south Texas except Cameron County. = ™ 
Lincoln National: Named super) isors dpe 
William L. Cassard for Tinkham-Loo ‘ ° 
agency in Pittsburgh, Pa.; Andrew W 
tg for Edgar R. Small & Associates + 
in Peoria, Ill; and Robert W. Milton, in Ph 
home office agency, Fort Wayne. CLU, 
Manufacturers Life: Nathaniel W. Cog NOt 
ington, Jr., has been advanced to manager p aes 
of new branch office in Richmond. i bt 
Mass. Mutual: George P. Burke, Jr., and le 
J. Harold Talbot, Jr. have been ap ee 
pointed assistant directors of group pen- Henk j 
sions div. and Elmer R. Warner, CLU, pag 
named manager of group pension fief;  p; 
services, all at home office. Che es 
Robert M. Patrick, CLU, has been ad a = 
vanced to assistant general agent at gency 
Omaha. John B. Allison and James M N 
Kelly have been named district group sed : 
representatives at Chicago and Omaha@ che 
respectively. 
Harris L Klein, CLU, has been ap. maa 
ointed staff supervisor by general agent 
William H. Hmnebobe: Jr., Miami, and rit 
James W. McEnerney by Earl C. Jordan, Casual 
general agent in Chicago. A new agenc inert 
has been opened in Fort Wayne, Ind York 
with Bernard E. Gotta, Jr., CLU, as gen- - 
eral agent. Northe 
Metropolitan Life: Major General Pav = a 
I. Robinson (U. S. Army Medical Corps sfvanc 
ret.), coordinator of medical relations, ha Seattle 
been appointed associate medical director 
Lewis W. Marvin has been named assist North, 
ant vice president in claims. Leudo 
Midland Mutual: Robert E. Richa uy, 
formerly superintendent of agencies {ot 
Security Mutual of Binghamton, ha Oceide 
been appointed assistant director Of } 2. },., 
agencies. (Cal.) 
Milliman & Robertson: William D. Smith; a 
formerly senior actuarial assistant {o Shipley 
Prudential in Newark, has joined the Sat ; 
Francisco office of this firm of consultiny Ohio } 
actuaries. Carl J. 
lee 
Monarch Life (Mass.): Hugh O. Chit . 
wood has been promoted from gener y 
agent in Des Moines to regional managtl 0 
in the midwest, and Frank D. Grote agg Old Re 
vanced to general agent in Omaha. ‘ppoin 
New Iowa agencies and their gener _ 
agents are: Waterloo, John U. Ancerso ay 
Des Moines, R. Wayne Chamberlity ae 
Davenport, Dale E. Larison; and Siov aa C 
City, Donald L. Olsen. ames 
Mutual of N. Y.: H. Russell Freeston, | Patrio 
CLU, formerly with Conn. General, hag ew 
been appointed assistant director of mag and Je 
agement training. a genet 
Promoted to medical directors: Dig Leon 
Richard J. Lempke, Thomas J. McGuigj tinien 
Jr., and Albert A. Pollack. 
. BB Postal 
Mutual Trust: General agent appoll'l sociate; 
ments: Nathan Swiss (3465 N. Coll to. 140 
Ave.) and Calvin Taylor (1105 Prospt 
St.), both Indianapolis; Charles F. 10g" Pegs. 
Columbus, Ohio; William S. Halpm Hey 
formerly district manager with Manhatt super; 
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Life, Paterson, N. J.; Gordon G. Bandow 
in Colorado, first in that state; and Alfred 
J. Hansen, Pontiac, Mich. 


National Life (V#.): Leo C. Lob and 
Imre Gulyas have been appointed general 
agents for southern Louisiana and San 
Francisco, respectively, the latter replac- 
ing S. Carlisle Martin, retired. 


Nationwide: Lee G. Stephenson is direc- 
tor of life insurance sales. 


New England Life: Jack Halberstadt, 
CLU, has been appointed agency manager 
in Philadelphia. A. Kirby Clements, Jr., 
CLU, becomes sole general agent in 
Montgomery as a result of C. Allen Hop- 
kins, co-general agent, relinquishing man- 
agement responsibilities after 48 years in 
life business. 

Promotions of home office executives: 
Howard A. Williams, David A. Burr, 
Cameron Ives and Francis Ahern, invest- 
ment officers; Thomas O. Stratton, security 
analyst; Drs. Arthur E. Brown and Frank 
I. Pitkin, associate medical directors. 
Charles J. Lamb has been appointed 
agency pension consultant. 


New York Life: W. R. Livingston has 
been promoted to assistant vice president 
in charge of group insurance sales man- 
agement. 


Northeastern Life: Arthur H. Roth, 
formerly director of agencies for Eastern 
Casualty, has been appointed regional 
superintendent of agencies in upstate New 
York. 


Northern Life (Wash.): James A. Thomp- 
son has been promoted to supervisor of 
Washington state and Guy F. Bennett 
advanced to succeed him as manager of 
Seattle agency. 


Northwestern Mutual: Dennis W. 
Laudon, CLU, has been advanced to gen- 
eral agent at Milwaukee succeeding 
Willard L. Momsen, retired. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): John P. Hogan 
has been appointed manager of Torrance 
(Cal.) branch office. 

Robert B. Busman has been appointed 
assistant brokerage manager of George V. 
Shipley agency, Van Nuys, Cal. 


Ohio National: George D. Hitchcock and 
Carl J. Rennekamp have been appointed 
general agents for Houston (Texas) and 
Seymour (Ind.), respectively. 


Old Republic: Irwin A. Cohen has been 
appointed representative and will be as- 
sociated with K.F.S. Associates, Far Rock- 
away, N. Y. Carla A. Gibson has been 
Named representative and will work with 
the Commercial Insurance Agency of 
Barnesboro, Pa. 


Patriot Life: First Republic Agency in 
New York City directed) by Ira Sands 
and Jerome Wishner has been appointed 
a general agent. 

Leonard J. Pickaard has been made sup- 
etintendent of agencies. 


Postal Life Ins.: James H. Hamill As- 
sociates in Rochester (N. Y.) has moved 
to.140 East Ave. 


Protective Life (Ala.): 


der, training manager, has been named 
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Provident Mutual: Robert E. Mateer, Jr., 
and Peter L. Sprecher, Jr., have been ap- 
pointed managers in Pittsburgh and 
Madison agency, respectively. Grover E. 
Johnson has been named district manager 
in Fresno, Cal. 


Prudential: Russell H. Griesback has been 
appointed director of agencies for south- 
ern New Jersey and is succeeded as man- 
ager of New Brunswick district agency 
by manager Vincent Trocchio, transferred 
from Somerville district agency. 

Named managers: Leonard J. Pilarski 
at Weintraub agency, Pittsburgh, succeed- 
ing Harry W. Welton, CLU, who will 
head the agency’s brokerage div.; Albert 
J. Rudge at Golden Triangle district 
office, Pittsburgh; and Benjamin S. Bucca 
at New Brunswick agency replacing Julius 
A. R. Rarus, who now heads a division 
within the agency. 


Robert G. Cocks has been advanced to 
director of group sales and service for 
northeastern home office and Allan H. 
Glidden to mortgage manager of Con- 
necticut production office. 

William D. Hanger has been named 
manager of Harbor district agency in 
Torrance, Cal. 


Puritan Life: William J. McCaughey was 
elected resident vice president for eastern 
Massachusetts and northern New England. 


Republic National: William H. Gillman 
has been appointed special reinsurance 
representative. 


Security Benefit: Dr. H. E. Roberts has 
been named assistant medical director. 


(Continued on the next page) 






Field Appointments—Continued 


Security Savings: Judge George C. Wal- 
lace has been appointed legal officer, will 
help develop the salary savings and group 
life sales organization and also assist in 
over-all production program. 


Southwestern Life: Named second vice 
presidents: Douglas Ibbott, W. E. Under- 
wood, Jr., Jeff Nickelson, CLU, and Ora 
W. Walk, CLU. 

Other promotions: William H. Lindsey, 
M.D., assistant medical director; Robert 
F. Pettersen, assistant director of group 
sales; Sam M. Davis, Jr., assistant actuary; 
and Lamar R. Dickerson, cost analyst in 
auditing div., a new post. 


State Life (Ind.): Thomas B. Gallaher, 
Jr., has been appointed director of Texas, 
Oklahoma and Louisiana region. Michael 
Kennedy has been named manager of 
Oklahoma City district office. 


State Mutual Life: Paul F. Clark, form- 
erly assistant regional group manager in 
southern California for Bankers Life, has 
been named group manager of Los 
Angeles office replacing Donald R. 
Lawrenz, promoted to superintendent of 
group sales. George W. Boudhner has 
been appointed manager of a new agency 
opened in South Bend, Ind. 


State Farm Cos.: Promotions in con- 
nection with management decentraliza- 
tion program, conversion effective July 1: 
Myron Dean, regional agency vice presi- 
dent, goes to Salem (Ore.) as regional 
vice president of Northwest office and 
Edwin B. Nelson, presently resident man- 
ager there, becomes deputy regional vice 
president as does Jan M. Auld, currently 
assistant California state director. Keith 
Jump, resident vice president of West 
Central office at Lincoln (Neb.) will head 
the management there; his deputies will 
be John C. Morris, presently vice presi- 
dent and secretary of State Farm Life, and 
Loren Andrews, now associate Nebraska 
state director. 


Sun Life of America: J. S. Tysowski & 
Company have been appointed general 


agents in Trenton, N. J. Eugene A. Bobko 
becomes manager of the life dept. 


Travelers: Agency service representatives, 
life-accident-health, appointed: Paul H. 
Abbott, Jr., Portland, Me.; Richard N. Eid, 
Springfield, Mass.; James C. McLauchlin, 
Jr. and Patrick E. Wilson, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Kenneth H. Spencer, Newark, N. J.; 
James O. Hutchinson, Seattle, Wash.; 
Robert S. Coley, New York City (Park 
Ave.); Paul M. Sims, Phoenix, Ariz.; Billy 
M. Beavers, Little Rock, Ark.; David 
Wood, Jr., Hempstead, and W. Kenneth 
Reichert, Yonkers, N. Y.; and Benny Joe 
Cox, Lubbock, Texas. James C. Denham, 
agency service representative at Miami, 
transferred to Jacksonville, Fla. 


Union Labor: A new branch office has 
been opened in New Haven with field 
representative Louis J. Sarno as manager. 


Union Mutual: William W. Buhl and 
James R. Miller have been appointed 
managers at Syracuse (N. Y.) and Toledo 
(Ohio), respectively. 

Brian & Thompson of West Barrington 
have been appointed Rhode Island repre- 
sentatives. Oliver L. Thompson, Jr., is 
president and assisting him is Earnest F. 
Marcotte. 


United American (Ga.): Promoted: Jack 
B. Perdue, assistant vice president; John P. 
Carroll, assistant secretary; and C. Keith 
Comer, associate actuary. 


United Fidelity: Cedric W. Burgher, 
mortgage loan officer, was elected an 
assistant vice president. 

Promoted to _ assistant secretaries: 
Lucille Holiman, policy issuing dept.; 
Margaret Claypool, underwriting dept.; 
and Elizabeth Lancaster, actuarial dept. 


United States Life: Warren V. Smith has 
been promoted to assistant sales manager 
of group sales-service dept. 

Rubicon Agency, headed by Richard A. 
DiLoreto, has been appointed a new 
agency in the Jamaica (N. Y.) area. 


Volunteer State: General agent appoint- 
ments: Paul B. Bromley, Louisville, Ky.; 
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Samuel J. Makeever, Bellville, Texas; and 
Charles B. Newman, Cookeville, Tenn. 
Telfair Brooke, Jr., and Ratus L. Kelly 
have been named agency managers at 
Chattanooga and Knoxville, Tenn., re- 
spectively. Hugh B. Groover has been 
made representative in Orlando, Fla. 


Western Life (Mont.): Appointed super- 
intendents of agencies: Elwood N. Cham- 
bers, formerly manager with American 
General Life, for southern Florida; and 
James P. Warren, formerly general agent 
for Pan-American, for northern Florida 
and southern Georgia. 


Additions to new group dept.: John 
Dole, formerly assistant group supervisor 
with Washington National, as regional 
= insurance manager; and Edward 
Schelling, Jr., formerly accident-sickness 
claims dept. examiner with St. Paul Fire & 
Marine, as group claims manager. 


AGED INSURED 


LIFE INSURANCE Is widely owned 
by those who have already become 
beneficiaries of Social Security, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the 
Social Security Administration. 

Seven out of every ten couples re- 
ceiving old age benefits carry life 
insurance, averaging $1,810, with 
10% of these couples carrying $5,- 
000 or more. Half of the single re- 
tired workers and aged widows were 
found to be insured. 


In mother-with children groups 
receiving survivorship benefits, life 
insurance was owned by at least 
one member in almost four-fifths of 
the cases, averaging $2,590 and to 
talling $5,000 or more in 14% of the 


cases. 


GREENWALD CLAIMS 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL has paid 
the largest first year death claim in 
its history. The claim arose from 4 
policy with a face amount of $500; 
000 which matured when Herbert S. 
Greenwald, president of the Metro- 
politan Corporation of America, 4 
national real estate firm with a cen- 
tral office in Chicago, was killed ina 
crash of a commercial airliner in 
New York’s East River on February 
3. The policy had been delivered six 
days before the policyholder boarded 
the ill-fated plane at Midway Air 
port. Seaboard Life, Miami, Fla, 
paid a claim of $287,580 on Mr. 
Greenwald. 
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And for a good reason: this agent’s wife is his secretary, 
hief telephone operator and Girl Friday. She richly de- 
serves recognition for the role she performs. 

So—she comes with her husband to celebrate another 
plate Farm milestone: the achievement of $1,250,000,000 
of Ordinary life insurance in force—without reinsurance, 
brokerage, merger or employer’s group—in less than 30 
years . . . a record matched by no other company. 

She and her agent husband have had a big hand in this 
chievement. Here’s why. As a State Farm Career Agent, 
he provides complete life, auto and fire protection. And 
because State Farm is the world’s largest automobile in- 


State Farm agents’ wives are invited to our conventions, too 


surance company, his auto clients are a rich source of 
prospects for his life and fire lines. What’s more, the State 
Farm Career Agent is his own boss—a truly independent 
businessman whose bookkeeping and billing are handled by 
his Regional Head Office. And since he represents only 
State Farm, he benefits fully from his company’s intensive 
year ‘round national advertising and 
promotional programs. STATE FARM 
Thus, the State Farm agent finds a 
handsome livelihood in being a “‘family 
insurance man.” And his helpful wife 
shares it with him, conventions and all. 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 


INSURANCE 


Companion company of State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. Home Offices: Bioomington, Illinois 





CANADIAN HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE on Health 
Insurance, which was formed in 
1953 by the All Canada Insurance 
Federation and The Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, is 
organizing a new trade association 
of companies in the health insurance 
field in Canada. An organizational 
meeting will be held June 11 at the 
Royal York Hotel in Toronto. The 
new body, which will probably be 
called the Canadian Health Insur- 
ance Association, will have objec- 
tives generally comparable to those 
of the Health Insurance Association 
of America in the United States. It 
will be an independent organization 
primarily concerned with Canadian 
problems. W. Douglas Bell, vice- 
president in charge of the Canadian 
operations of the Paul Revere Life 
Insurance Company, has accepted 
appointment as managing director. 


NEW JERSEY BLUE CROSS 


THE POSSIBLE DOLLAR liability per 
person enrolled in the New Jersey 
Blue Cross Hospital Service Plan 
has more than doubled in the past 
ten years. According to Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield, this is one way of meas- 
uring the increasing value of service 
benefits available under the plan. In 
1949 the plan expanded its benefit 
program to include 21 full days of 
hospital care and 344 part days a 
year, for subscribers and dependents. 
On the basis of average Blue Cross 
daily payments made to hospitals at 
that time, the plan risked the possi- 
bility of incurring a bill of as much 
as $1,935 for a single subscriber who 
might have received a full year’s hos- 
pital care. Today, according to a 
recent survey, the possible dollar li- 
ability approaches $4,825 for each 
person enrolled, the present-day fig- 
ures being calculated on the basis of 
120 full days’ care now provided by 
the contract, and 245 part days’ care 
for the balance of the year. 


NEW SALES VISUAL 


A NEW, FULL-COLOR sales presenta- 
tion, designed to help Life Insurance 
agents cash in on a thriving fifteen 
billion dollar market in Mortgage 
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Cancellation Life Insurance, has just 
been taken from the presses. 

It is “With You in the Picture,” 
published by Pictorial Publishers of 
Indianapolis and based on the popu- 
lar original sales visual by the same 
name. Although the _field-tested 
sales talk has been changed little 
from the earlier version, this edition 
contains completely new full-page il- 
lustrations and new layout. 


PORTABLE PROJECTOR 


THE PROJECTION optics Company, 
Inc., announces the availability of its 
new Opa-Scope, a portable opaque 
projector capable of projecting full- 
color images of either flat or three- 
dimensional material. Any material 
may be projected without prior 
preparation; simply lay the book, 
papér, drawing, picture or object on 
the platen and it appears on the 
screen, magnified in natural color. 

Equipped with a 1,000-watt lamp, 
it will generate more than 140 lu- 
mens of reflected light for a brighter, 
sharper screen image even in a par- 
tially lighted room, The top of the 
Opa-Scope opens on a hinge to fa- 
cilitate cleaning reflectors and 
changing the lamp. 

The platen can move,up or down 
a full two inches, without a spring or 
snap movement to endanger fingers 
or dislocate copy. The platen will 
hold anything up to ten inches 
square. 

Two fans are used in the Opa- 
Scope, one to cool the unit and pro- 
tect copy from heat, the other to 
prevent copy flutter and eliminate 
the need for mounting flat material. 


An optional manually-operated 
Auto-Feed feeds the copy smoothly 
and continuously without disturbing 
light flutter or flash. Also optional is 
the built-in Opti-Pointer that ena- 
bles the operator to direct attention 
to any part of the screen with a 
sharp beam of light from the pro- 
jector, 

Among the Opa-Scope’s many 
other features are an 18” E.F., 5” 
diameter, £3.6 color corrected lens, 
a glass pressure plate to hold down 
glossies and books, a built-in drawer 
for the storage of the glass plate, and 
adjustable spring-loaded legs. 


DEATH BY ACCIDENT 


ACCIDENTS TAKE AN ANNUAL toll 
of more than forty-two thousand 
lives in the United States among 
men between the ages of fifteen and 
sixty-four, the main working ages, 
it is reported by statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

This is the equivalent of a death 
rate of eighty-five per one hundred 
thousand, or about seven times the 
toll taken by pneumonia or tubercu- 
losis. Accidents are the leading cause 
of death among men at ages fifteen 
to thirty-nine, and only heart disease 
accounts for a greater number of 
deaths at ages forty to forty-four. 
Even at ages forty-five to sixty- 
four, accidental deaths are outnum- 
bered only by those from the cardio- 
vascular diseases and cancer. 

Little encouragement is offered by 
recent trends in fatal accidents 
among men at the main working 
ages, the statisticians point out. Be- 
tween 1949 and 1956 the accident 
mortality rate among white males 
rose 20% at ages fifteen to nincteen 
and 26% at ages twenty to twenty- 
four. 

One factor alone accounts for the 
unfavorable trend of fatal accicents 
among working men: motor vehicle 
accidents. The mortality rate from 
this cause among white males at 
ages fifteen to sixty-four rose 20% 
between 1949 and 1956. In none of 
these age groups do fatalities result- 
ing from motor vehicle accicents 
comprise less than 40% of the total 
accident mortality; at ages twenty 
to twenty-four the proportion i 
nearly 70%. 
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ara . ser half a million small companies (firms employing 50 people or less) 
, are discovering every day... they need Pension Trusts! The secur- 
red by . «glee ity provided by Pension Trusts reduces costly labor turnover, retains 
cients : valuable employees, prevents “job shopping” for fringe benefits, 
‘| and increases efficiency by retiring over-age personnel...BUT, 
ei most “Small Business Men” feel they‘re too small to do anything 
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EXCHANGE STREET, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





Contact your Security Mutual General Agent today, or write 
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Future Net Cost—from page 1/8 


quirements, furniture and other ex- maximum use. 


penses that are a consequence of I do not believe I should give you 
a false picture of what we see ahead. 

Another factor is seen in the ex- It will be false unless we look at the 
pense savings that will come from principal negative that is there. Life 
the elimination of errors and a _ Insurance is a form of savings. Yet 
speed-up in services to policyown- we are subjected to tax burdens that 


mere numbers of people. 


ers. These electronic systems have 
resolved the question of error re- 
do these new systems eliminate mil- sponsibility. Well over 99 and 
lions of entries in manually-kept 44/100ths% of errors can now be 
records, but they may also be _ pinned on people. We will still cope 
adapted to policy issue, underwrit- with human error in the program- 
ing, actuarial and statistical work. ming for and operation of electronic 
In addition to reduction of payroll systems—but it will be substantially 
there will be reductions in space re- reduced as we progress toward their 






















RIGHT OVER THE WILL 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$400,000,000.00 


4 Line Insurance Company 
CAPITOL AT WOODLANE 


. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
CARL S. PULLEY, Vice President and Director of Agencies 





Half- Billion 


























IN THE CORONADO HOTEL — ON FASHIONABLE LINDELL BOULEVARD, 
IN THE HEART OF ST. LOUIS’ GROWING “INSURANCE DISTRICT”: 


@ 5,000 to 7,000 sq. ft. (1,000 adjacent @ air-conditioned. 
sq. ft. also available). 


@ 105-ft. street frontage (provides ac- 
cess from Lindell Blvd. and/or Coro- 


@ immediate occupancy. 








@ all hotel conveniences—including the 
Coronado’s internationally-famous 
nado lobby). Coal Hole Restaurant and Bar. 


@ adjacent parking. 





are not imposed upon many other 
forms of savings. The present in- 
tentions of both the state and federal 
governments are to further increase 
this burden. Under legislation now 
pending before Congress it appears 
that our industry’s income taxes will 
be increased substantially over 50%, 


It is not my purpose to go into an 


exposition of the inequities of taxing 
life insurance in disproportion to 
other forms of savings. But I do 
want to point up the hard fact that 


this burden will bear heavily on the 
net costs of life insurance protection 
for the future. It will be seen in 
higher rates or lower dividends, or 
both. The burden falls on the poli- 
cyowner in any event. It is a pen- 
alty on his desire to save, 
Basically, this whole trouble 
comes about because people in this 
country, and even the world, seem 
to have lost sight of the fact that 
there is an economic problem. We 
are either going to have increased 
savings and less government spend- 
ing at the Federal, state and local 
levels—or further inflation. Inflation, 
no matter what its cause, is an eco- 
nomic disease which undermines the 
foundation on which free society 
rests. It attacks not only the econ- 
omy but it also causes an erosion of 
strength and morals, carelessness, 
and a lack of regard for obligations 
to our fellowman. Economic pros 
perity and growth depend on the 
availability of money savings. 


Scarcity of Savings 


The post-war period has been ott 
of growing scarcity of money saving 
pretty much throughout the world 
The trouble is that while saving 
have been discouraged by inflation 
and the flight of money into tluings 
programs to utilize savings hav 
grown by leaps and bounds. Peopl 
want to have their cake and «at f 
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Inflation is the most serious ect 
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governments lack either the will 4 
the ability to maintain the va'ue ! 
their money. Deficit financing is 
form of taxation. When the gover 
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' in. Meover the difference. The high cost 
leral ol government and inflation are Si- 
case emese Twins. I believe that sin- 
now eerely. 
ears All of this is what is behind the 
wil] decline of the purchasing power of 
50%, he dollar over the past twenty-five 
to an years. There is only one answer. 
icing IR educe public expenditures and levy 
1 to (ppnly such taxes as are needed to pay 
1 door current costs. If we do not wake 
- that tp, ‘reshman economics will assert 
n thegtseli. We cannot keep on “spend- 
ection mg Cur way to prosperty.” 
en inf 1 dislike making these state- 
Js. or guents. They are grim. Regardless 
. poli. of the many salutary things that 
1 pen point to progress in our business— 
ppportunities for the life under- 
rouble titer, and a better break for the 
‘1 thispolicyowner—inflation per se can 
seemmeciipse this progress and opportu- 
t thaity. It is the greatest single de- 
a. Wemgetrent to them. 
sreased 
spend- Effect of Population 
. lord Population growth pointed to as 
ep great boon to our business now 
ex nd in future years cannot escape 
pee ¢ scars of inflation. Remember that 
“Mopulation growth with all its an- 
z ad llary benefits is also the thing to- 
ip hy that produces strains in this 
oa buntry and in the world. This is 
. gation ie particularly when you remember 
2 as at the last decade has witnessed 
on te. greatest peacetime migration of 
» ppulation in history. Another thing 
lat distresses me is that business, 
d you are businessmen, has ac- 
ptance at the cash register, but 
eerie Dt at the ballot box. _There is a 
on diel usading spirit in life insurance. | 
é wore” that we can grow to emphasize 
caving Our politics regardless of the 
“inflatio itty we belong to. re 
o thing What can you do as individuals ? 
ngs ha u can work for a type of philoso- 
5. PeopfY among your policyowners, 
a; d cat! ends, and other centers of influ- 
Ss P dugece that will embrace the idea: “I 
‘ent te ll take less from government if 
ad monese’e™mment will take less from me.” 
conc ott’ |S a mistaken idea that you 
eM deme: take more out of government 
“ta will ¢ Al you put into it. Certainly you 
lta ould encourage three specific 
are Us 
Sec ia That all support be given to those 
igh taxé Ocating and working for balanced 
they iss! igets 
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FEW COMPANIES HAVE A HISTORY 


scaled. 





ANY MORE 


In this day and age it is difficult to find a com- 
pany with a history. Federal Life did not spring 
up over night. It took 59 years of hard work for 
our company to reach the heights that it has 


Our Chicago housed Home Office, built by 
men of impeccable foresight, has added the 
proper ingredient for a high efficiency staff and 
true coordination with its new building. 


Federal Life field men have the added prestige in knowing that their 
company has not blossomed overnight and by the same token will not 
die overnight but that it is built on 59 years of solid know-how. 

If you'd like to become a member of a solid organization write 
EMERY HUFF, Agency Vice President, 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


6100 N. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 46, Illinois. 








YOU NEED THE TIMES! 








If you want to sell 2,700,000 U.S. Armed Forces mem- 
bers and their families . . 
cover this vast military market . . 
Army Times Publications. Learn all about the men who 
read these world-wide weeklies in a special report, en- 
titled, The Perfect Prospect, by John J. Ryan, noted 
market consultant. Send for your free copy today! 


. , if you want agents to 
-, you need the 


Barton F. Walker, Lt. Col., USAR (Ret.) 
WRITE: If ARMY TIMES PUBLISHING CO., Dept. B-11 
2020 M Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





2. That citizens realize, in view of 
the heavy defense budget, that many 
socially desirable Federal, state and 
local projects cannot be undertaken 
and a balanced budget achieved at 
the same time. In other words, 
Americans should ask only for those 
projects they are willing to pay for. 


3. That there be incorporated into 
the employment act of 1946, a decla- 
ration of a national policy for a 
stable dollar—a declaration that in- 
flation is not inevitable and an ex- 
pression of national determination 
to halt the continuing depreciation 
of the dollar. 


GROUP INSURANCE 
CONTROL 


STRONG OPPOSITION has been voiced 
by the New York State Association 
of Life Underwriters to proposed 
legislation which would authorize 
the placing of group life insurance 
for the employee and his entire fam- 
ily under the control of the 
employer. The bills, known as Sen- 
ate Bill #445 and Assembly Bill 
#606, would amend Section 204 of 
the New York State Insurance law. 
The proposed legislation is similar 
to bills introduced in past years. 
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“And if I’m not back in twenty years, honey, 
be sure and pay my next Provident Mutual premium” 


Yes, Provident Mutual policyowners can pay their 
life insurance premiums up to twenty years in 
advance (with 344% discount)—or through the 
Premium Deposit Fund, make monthly payments 
(with interest credited) toward the payment of the 
next premium. They can pay practically and con- 
veniently under a Salary Savings Plan—or on an 


Automatic Payment Plan. And, of course, they © 
pay on a regular basis, either monthly, quartet] 
semiannually, or annually. 

This flexibility of premium payment is one mo 
indication of Provident Mutual’s continuing beli 
that greater convenience for customers me 

better business for brokers and agents. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelp! 
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ERICAN SECURITY Life Insurance 
ompany, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


President 


Richard J. Ankenbruck, vice-president, has been 
ected president of this company, and W. A. Rowold, 
ecutive vice-president, has been elected executive vice- 
ssident and actuary. 


OLUMBIAN NATIONAL Life Insurance 


ompany, Boston, Massachusetts 
ew Directors 


James C. Hullett, president of the Hartford Fire In- 
rance Company, has been elected chairman of the 
pard of this subsidiary, and Francis P. Sears, former 
airman, was named honorary chairman. The follow- 
g other Hartford Fire officers were also elected direc- 
brs of Columbian National: Roland H. Lange, Barnard 
laxman and Philip S. Brown, vice-presidents; Man- 
ing W. Heard, vice-president and general counsel ; and 
arty K, Haag, vice-president and comptroller. 


ONTINENTAL ASSURANCE Company 


hicago, Illinois 
ock Dividend 


The capital of this company has been increased from 
,000,000 to $10,000,000 comprising 2,000,000 shares, 
tt value $5, by distribution May 1 of a 25% stock 
vidend to shareholders of record April 15. 


OSMOPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Company 


emphis, Tennessee 
W President 


David P. Wilson, chairman of the board, has been 
cted president to succeed Robert H. Horton. Grover 
-Cole, formerly treasurer, has been elected administra- 
€ vice-president and Ruel Roper has been elected 
fasurer, 

The executive offices of the company will be moved to 
Ashville but the home office will remain in Memphis 
der the direction of Estes E. Simmons, secretary. 
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COTTON STATES LIFE and Health Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


New President 


C. B. FunderBurk, executive vice-president, has been 
elected president of this company and Cotton States 
Mutual Insurance Company to succeed D. W. Brooks, 
who becomes chairman of the board. Luke R. Lassiter, 
assistant general manager, is now executive vice-presi- 
dent of the companies; C. J. Bernhardt promoted to 
secretary-treasurer ; and Bob Carpenter to agency vice- 
president. 


EQUITABLE LIFE Insurance Company of lowa 


Des Moines, lowa 
New President 


James Harvey Windsor, vice-president and treasurer, 
has been elected president of the company to succeed the 
late Frederick Windsor Hubbell. 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas 


Executive Changes 


Charles D. Scott, first vice-president, has been pro- 
moted to executive vice-president to succeed C. O. Ham- 
bleton, who will enter semi-retirement but will continue 
as chairman of the board. John W. Crowell, secretary- 
comptroller, has been promoted to vice-president and 
secretary. 


GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 


Executive Promotions 
Associate Board 


Herbert A. Winters, who was formerly associated 
with National Old Line Insurance Company, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, as executive vice-president, is now a 
vice-president of this company. 

Jack C. Harris, assistant vice-president has been pro- 
moted to vice-president ; Carmon L. Greenwood, assist- 
ant vice-president to vice-president; Fred Dinkler, 
medical director to vice-president and medical director ; 
Joseph W. Hahn, actuary to vice-president and actuary ; 
P. G, Combs, assistant vice-president to secretary ; R. S. 
Boyle, auditor to controller ; Walter S. Dewar, assistant 
actuary to associate actuary; and William T. Barnhill, 
Jr. to auditor. 

This company has created a new, non-voting associate 
board of directors to attend and otherwise participate in 
regular meetings of the board of directors. The purpose 
is to avail the board of information and ideas from other 
officers while giving the new associate directors the 
benefits of attendance at the company board meetings. 
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Symbol 
of 


service 


For more than a quarter century 
this GPM emblem has stood for 
sound, dependable and extraordi- 
nary service. Originally founded to 
serve the military, today GPM 
serves every walk of life with a 
portfolio of policies for every 
insurance need. Today GPM is 
licensed in 25 states and the 
District of Columbia, with nearly 
200 millions of insurance in force. 


A Quarter Century of Service 


Our Silver Anniversary 


HOME OFFICE — SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
REGIONAL OFFICES: WASHINGTON, D.C. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LITTLE ROCK SAN DIEGO 
SAN ANTONIO HONOLULU 





FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...forinsurance men from everywhere! 





THE FAMOUS 


in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 





A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. 


Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 


RECENTLY SERVING 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
John Hancock Mutual Life insurance 
Travelers Insurance 
State Farm Insurance 
North American Accident Insurance 
Allstate Insurance 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 








GREAT SOUTHWEST LIFE Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 
New Vice-President and Agency Director 


Earl C. Brown, formerly executive vice-president off 
Universal Life of Oklahoma, has been appointed vice: 
president and agency director of this company, 


GUARANTY SAVINGS LIFE Insurance 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama 


MID-SOUTH LIFE Insurance Company 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Merged 


These two companies have been merged, effectiv@fe 


March 31, under the title of Guaranty Savings Life In 
surance Company. Capital will be $500,000, par value $1 
with 412,742 shares outstanding. The merger was accom 
plished through an exchange of stock, as follows: ond 
share of Guaranty Savings stock for 24% shares of Mid 
South Class A common stock and one share of Guaranty 
Savings for nine shares of Mid-South Class B commo 
stock. 

The directors and officers will remain the same. Tota 


insurance in force of the merged company is approxi 
mately $84,000,000. 


INSUR-O-MEDIC LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
New Title 


The title change reported for this company iu tha 
April issue was incorrect. The correct title is Relianc¢ 
Life and Accident Insurance Company of America. 


THE KNIGHTS LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, Wilmington, Delaware 
Correction 


In the April 1959 News, we inadvertently +e 
to the former home office in Lincoln, Nebraska « 
National Life as the headquarters for the « 
department. It should have been referred to < 
Western Regional office of Knights Life. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Birmingham, Alabama 


Stock Dividend 
Executive Changes 


A 25% stock dividend was paid on April 17 to stock 
holders of record March 31. This will increase capitd 
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om $6,000,000 to $7,500,000, comprising 3,750,000 
ares, par value $2. 

Harold H. Hays, assistant treasurer, and L. S. Evins, 
., superintendent of agencies, have been elected assist- 
t vice-presidents. Frank C. King and John K. Ken- 
ely have been named assistant secretaries, and William 
.Ray, Jr. has been named assistant treasurer. 









THOUGHTS 


“Laziness grows: on people; it 
begins in cobwebs and ends in iron 
chains. The more one has to do, 
the more he is able to accomplish”. 
Sm. THoMas Buxton 


A “Beneficial Thought”, indeed 
for those of us in the business of 
“life insurance” and who want to 
be successful in providing the 
public with its benefits. 









ONARCH LIFE Insurance Company 
princfield, Massachusetts 












lew Sales Directors 


Rayinond C, Swanson, vice-president of this com- 
ny, and Wilfred G. Howland, vice-president of 
pringfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company, have 
een named sales directors of their respective companies, 
d they will head the newly formed sales division of 
effectivgee Springfield-Monarch Companies. They will coor- 
Life Ingnate and guide sales and marketing programs and pro- 
ralue $1§de for sales training on a countrywide basis. 





















BENEFICIAL LIFE 
Srsurance Company 


Salt Lake City, Utah 











x 4 : Virgil H. Smith, Pres. 
.B Vincent F. Lechner, vice-president of office opera- meeeneemeesemamns 


ps, has retired after 43 years of service with MONY. 










ACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 


NY hs Angeles, California 















EST EGG... 


Oscar Swenson, actuary, has been elected vice-presi- ns ExEculi 

1 Met, and Joseph F. Tudor, director of agencies, and SpECiaL! 
Relian@iouglas K Swinnerton, claims manager, have been PREMIUMS GRADED BY SIZE 
ected assistant vice-presidents. 


ecutive Changes 





NEW premium scale gives a 
substantial discount on larger policies. 





ATRIOT LIFE Insurance Company 
ew York, New York 


NEW Dividend Schedule . . . issued 
from ages 10 through 70. NEW 
w Superintendent of Agencies Low Minimum Size, now available in 
amounts from $5,000 up. NEW 
Favorable, NET COST PICTURE for 
ordinary your clients and prospects. 





Leonard J. Pickaard has been named superintendent 
-o! Union agencies, 


to as the UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY << 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ESTABLISHED 1913 





opital Increased 





s . te v-, Satie. &-. C1-9.. sete Menaanasent V. Pres., 
| - * nited Life, ite Street, ncord, New Hampshire. 
mo olders have gore a plan to wep sang os STATES ‘SERVED: California, Connecticut Deleware, District of 
D . 000,000 000. 000 olumbia, ndiana, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massac’ tts, 
$ : : to $ 4 00, _ COMIPTENRE ar * Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, * Ohio, 
ares, par value $5. A stock dividend of 1 for 6 will * Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia. 
distributed to stockholders after approval by the su- * General Agency Opportunities Available 
7 to stock@rintencent of insurance of the District of Columbia is Overseas Territories Available 
stalmmtal Brokerage Opportunities Available 














Fort Worth, Texas 


It's An Obvious Fact. . PIONEER AMERICAN Insurance Company 
Th 


Executive Promotions 


R. L. Edens, first vice 


to executive vice-president, and William J. Alley, assist 
ant vice-president to vice-president. 


SECURITY AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 
Company, Memphis, Tennessee 
NFL Offers These Plus Factors 


© NEW POSITIONS being created for Salaried Supervisors and New Treasurer 
General CONTRI 
* LIBERAL Comments offering liberal commissions, salaries, Marshall P. Scott, home office manager, hes heen pr 


@ FULL LINE of policies giving unlimited flexibility in Life, Acci- moted to treasurer, 
dent and Sickness, Hospitalization, Group and Wholesale. 
Both Par and Non-Par. 

©@ SERVICE available at all times will be friendly home office 
assistance. 





| * Quantity Discount Premiums 
NEW N.F.L. EXTRAS ¢ Reduced Rates to Females 
e Option-to-Buy Rider 








If these N.F.L. plus factors appeal to you, write 
today to Vice-Presidents Bennett Taylor or Wylie 


Craig, c/o Dept. BI 59. SOUTHLAND LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, T 
National F idetity Life ailas, lexas 


INSURANCE COMPANY Stock Dividend 
W. Ralph Jones, President 
1002 WALNUT e¢ KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








Capital has been increased from $1,500,000 to $2 
000,000, comprising 400,000 shares, par value $5, bi 
distribution of a 1 for 3 stock dividend to stockholders 
record April 24. 





TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
Baltimore at Eleventh St. ca oe Association of America, New York, New Yo 
e Downtown — heart of theater, AN Sites 
shopping and business district. RXRRQR: Moves Headquarters 
4 tag array bath. + th This Association and the College Retirement Equiti nti 
e Coffee Shor , eee Fund have moved their headquarters from 522 Filf 
© btnee Settee andl Miaike Nanas te SE 7 Avenue to 730 Third Avenue, New York 17, Ne 
Famous Kansas City steaks Wap — 
cooked over glowing embers 
@ La Petite Cocktail Lounge 
e Storage Garage next door, 
24 wd service , 
@ Excellent convention and meet- Qa = - 
ing room facilities, seating ) TEXAS LIFE Insurance Company 
from 25 to 1000. . Waco, Texas 
NOEL DANIELL, Manager yt 
Phone: HA 1-6040 — ; New President 
All Public Space and Guest 


Rooms AIR-CONDITIONED Paul F, Dickard, executive vice-president, has beg 
MOST FRIENDLY HOTEL IN “ 


elected president of this company to succeed William} 
KAN S AS € | T Yuissouri Mayfield, who is now chairman of the board. 
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NION MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
ottland, Maine 


ny 





lon-Can Fund 






omoteq 
, assist 


This company has announced the second partial res- 
ration and payment of indemnities of the Non-Can 
und of the former Massachusetts Accident Company. 
nion Mutual, under reinsurance and management 
preenient, has administered the Massachusetts Acci- 
mt Non-Can Fund since that company entered re- 
ivership in 1940, 












NITED SERVICES LIFE Insurance Company 
ashington, D. C. 





oposed Capital Increase 
ash Dividend to Stockholders 






The board of directors have proposed to stockholders 
at capital be increased from $500,000 to $600,000 by 
stribution of a 20% stock dividend. Concurrently, if 
ockholder approval is obtained, the par value of the 
pital stock will be reduced from $2.50 to $1.00, in 
fect a 3-for-1 split. The company’s capital will then 
t $00,000 comprising 600,000 shares, par value $1. 
A semi-annual dividend of $0.20 was paid April 27 
stockholders of record April 20. 
















re $5, be : 
holders @Miladelphia, Pennsylvania 


This company has changed its name to Fidelity 
ational Life Insurance Company. 








new directors 


it Equitigttinental Assurance (Ill.): John S. Osborne, president of 
522 Fifgettral South West Corporation and a director of Con- 
“17 Negpental Casualty Company. 














braltar Life (Texas): H. H. Coffield, Rockdale, Texas, 
operotor; John T. Higginbotham, Dallas, chairman of 
E board of Higginbotham-Bailey Company; W. P. Lud- 
B. Jr., Houston, industrial relations counsel of the 
Ssouri-Pacific Railway; Tom Sealy, Midland, attorney; 
a John Wrather, Tyler, Texas and Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
operator, 









at American Reserve (Texas): Orlo Karsten, vice-presi- 
tand actuary. 





(Continued on the next page) 
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new developments in 


FOuctrey aie 
PIPOIIF 


mean a more productive South 


Farm income from chickens and eggs in the 

South today is nearly one billion dollars 
per year, an 800% increase in 15 years. 

Georgia is the largest broiler producing 

state in the Union. Burgeoning poultry 
production has also brought significant 

increases in production of feed grains. 


LIFE Company 


or GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 











% 
expecting an order 7 


You'll get it quicker if your 
postal zone number is on the 
order blanks, return envelopes, 
letterheads. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 











New Directors—Continued 


Guaranty Savings Life (Ala.): W. J. Perryman, president of 
W. J. Perryman Company, which is a general insurance 
agency in Birmingham. 


Intercoast Mutual (Calif.}: Howard Craig, Lt. General, 
USAF retired, and John M. Taylor, Sacramento district 
manager, Western Division of The Borden Company. 





Liberty National Life (Ala.}: Joseph L. Lanier. 
Mutual of N. Be Y.): Frank Pace, Jr., president and 


chief executive ofticer of General Dynamics Corporation. 


Pacific Mutual Life (Cal.): Paul Fussell, partner in the law 
firm of O'Melveny & Myers. 


Pioneer American (Texas): George M. Mitchell, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. 


Republic National (Texas): Sam G. Winstead, of the law 
firm of Jackson, Walker, Winstead, Cantwell & Miller, 
Dallas. 


Security American Life (Tenn.): Marshall 


treasurer. 


P. Scott, 


Southwestern Life (Texas): James P. Swift, vice-president 
and general counsel. 


United Fidelity Life (Texas): Trammell Crow, Dallas real 


estate developer and industrialist. 


INSURANCE IN HAWAII 


WHEN HAWAII OFFICIALLY becomes the fiftieth Stat 
it will move into the list of life insurance ownersh 
ahead of eleven states and into the list of current pu 
chases of ordinary life insurance ahead of fourteg 
states and the District of Columbia, according to t 
Institute of Life Insrurance. 

Although Hawaii’s civilian population is about equ 
to that of Seattle, spread out in an area equal to Coy 
necticut and Rhode Island, Hawaiian families now ha 
about $2,000,000,000 of life insurance, an average { 
over $3,000 per capita. That is well over the U. S. py 
capita average. 

The state list of life insurance in force at the start ( 
1958, showed Hawaii’s total to be greater than that fq 
Delaware, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshir 
New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Vermo 
Wyoming and Alaska. De 

At the start of last year, the total of insurance rer 
force in Hawaii was $1,826,000,000, up more th 
$200,000,000 from the year before. 

Last year’s purchases of ordinary life insurance 
Hawaii were about $260,000,000, up some $20,000,0 
from the year before. This put Hawaii ahead of Del 
ware, Idaho, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, Neva Ci 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Sow 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wyoming, Alaska and t 
District of Columbia, on the score of purchases of or 
nary insurance. 
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Busy Executives ... NOW! 


INCREASE your 1959 Production! 


SNAP UP surplus business! 


UNDERWRITE UNUSUAL RISKS with confidence! 
GET THE ANSWERS: On how to place the business that will boost 


your income. Depend on one handy volume with all 


the hard to find facts . . 


. Specially cross-indexed . 


Quick reference answers on such risks as: _ 


Annuities, Aviation, Disability, Hospitalization 
Pension Trusts, Substandard Risks, Minimum or 
Maximum ages, Underwriting practices, brokeraze an¢ 
licensing facilities or unusual policies 

Easy to read... 
letter writing, research and inquiry. 


Life Underwriter’s Guid 
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For Agents and Brokers 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—1959 EDITION 


PRICE: $2.00 per copy 
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oa ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 

otitted CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
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INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 






It equ ATLANTA DETROIT 


LENARD E. GOODFARB, F.S.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


11 North Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
Rittenhouse 6-7014 





IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 


RICHMOND ATLANTA NEW YORK 
PORTLAND 
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W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 





CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
188 W. Randolph St. Chicago 1, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOC. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


10 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, 
Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. 

Alan K. Peterson, A.S.A. 
D. W. Sneed 


ILL. 
Irma Kramer 
E. J. Pilsudski 
Wm. P. Kelly 
Franklin 2-4020 
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COATES, HERFURTH & 
ENGLAND 





CONSULTING ACTUARIES 







AN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 









E. P. HIGGINS AND COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS 


(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 
Bourse Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 














fILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 









1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 









‘NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


612 W. 47th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WOODWARD — FONDILLER, 
nc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


200 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


417 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles 13, Cal. 














A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
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National Bank Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 








THE HOWARD E. NYHART 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 












WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 
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CLU AWARD GIVEN 





or 
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. KENNETH W. HERRICK, CLU, 
ofessor of Insurance and Chair- 
hi of the Insurance Department at 
fxas_ Christian University, has 
‘tn awarded the 1959 Paul Speicher 
U Institute Scholarship which 
titles him to attend a CLU In- 
lute to be conducted this summer 
the American Society of Char- 
td Life Underwriters, 

The Paul Speicher CLU Insti- 
¢ Scholarship is awarded annu- 
to a full-time teacher of insur- 
¢who is also a CLU, in memory 





sp yndent 











DITION 








May, 1959 








of the late Mr. Speicher who at the 
time of his death was President of 
the Insurance Research & Review 
Service in Indianapolis. The Schol- 
arship fund was made possible 
through gifts from friends and rela- 
tives of Mr. Speicher. 


TOBACCO RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE 


Tue 1958 rEporT oF the scientific 
director of the Tobacco Industry Re- 
search Committee has appeared. The 
address of the committee is 150 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





S.E.C. JURISDICTION 


RECENTLY THE UNITED STATES Su- 
preme Court handed down its deci- 
sion on the variable annuity case. 
By a vote of 5-to-4 the court held 
that variable annuity contracts are 
subject to regulation by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 
Thus, the companies which had won 
in the lower courts lost on appeal to 
the Supreme Court. The decision 
was a Victory not only for the S.E.C., 
but also for the National Associa- 
tion of Investment Companies and 
the Stock Exchanges. 
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obituaries 


McPherson: Archibald McPherson, former 
president and chairman of the board and 
a director of the London Life Insurance 
Company, London, Canada died March 
30th. Mr. McPherson was appointed to 
the board of directors of the London Life 
in 1924. He became a member of the 
executive committee in 1927, vice presi- 
dent in 1941, president in 1948, and 
chairman of the board in 1953. A year 
ago he retired as chairman, but remained 
as a director and a member of the execu- 
tive committee. His thirty-four years con- 
stituted one of the longest periods that 
any man has served as a director of the 
company. Mr. McPherson had varied busi- 
ness interests, and for many years was a 
prominent figure in financial circles in 
London and Western Ontario. 


Burns: Albert Burns, chairman of the 
board of the Baltimore Life Insurance 
‘Company, died March 4th at the age of 
72. Mr. Burns started as a junior clerk 
with Baltimore Life in 1902. He was 
made manager of the ordinary department 
in 1915. He was elected to the board of 
directors and treasurer in 1926 and rose 
to the posts of secretary, second vice presi- 
dent, first vice president and was elected 
president in 1942. He became chairman 
of the board in 1957. 

Mr. Burns was a member of the board 
of the Maryland Trust Co., the En- 
dowment Fund of the University of 
Maryland, and the Maryland Society for 
Medical Research, of which he also served 
as past president. He was active in the 
Association of Commerce, the Balti- 
more Life Underwriters Association, the 
Y.M.C.A., the Eastern Shore Society of 
Baltimore and the Maryland Historical 
Society. He was a member of Concordia 
Lodge of the Masons. Also the Elkridge, 
Maryland and Merchants Clubs. 

He served as division chairman of the 
Community Chest in 1951 and served in 
several Red Cross campaigns in recent 
years. 


Mclver: Rosswel A. McIver was stricken 
suddenly April 1 while at his desk in the 
home office of the Washington National 
Insurance Company. A 34-year veteran 
in the company’s actuarial division, Mr. 
McIver was 63 at the time of his death. 
After serving as assistant actuary with the 
National Council on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation and as assistant actuary for the 
American National Insurance Company, 
Galveston, he joined Washington National 
in 1924. There he served in the capacity 
of actuary of the weekly premium actu- 
arial division. 

A member of the Chicago Actuarial 
Club, and a Fellow of the Life Office 
Management Institute, Mr. Mclver in- 
structed many L.O.M.A. courses. During 
World War I he served in the U. S. Army 
and was stationed in Archangel, Russia, 
above the Arctic circle. 


Stewart: Elmer J. Stewart, editor of 
publications at the western home office 
of Prudential Insurance Company died 
March 5th at the age of 43. Mr. Stewart 
began his professional writing career in 
1939 as a copywriter for Feyerabend & 
Associates of Spokane, Washington, and 
subsequently was editor and advertising 
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assistant for Pacific Building and Engineer 
magazine. He joined the Pacific North- 
west Underwriter in 1946, serving with 
that publication until going with Pru- 
dential six years later. During World 
War II he served with the U. S. Army in 
the Pacific and European theatres. 


Jones: E. Leigh Jones, an associate of the 
Frank W. Howland Agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. in 
Detroit, died on March 22nd at the age of 
68. He joined the agency in 1932 as a 
representative and became manager of the 
pension division in 1941. A life member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table and 
a 10-time recipient of the National 
Quality Award, he was named the 
Detroit Agency’s “Man of the Year” in 
1956. He received his Chartered Life 
Underwriter’s designation in 1935. Mr. 
Jones served as president and a member 
of the board of the Detroit chapters of 
the Life Insurance and Trust Council and 
the Massachusetts Mutual Agency Asso- 
ciation, and as president of the Detroit 
Chartered Life Underwriters Association. 
He was also a member of the Life Agency 
Management Association of Detroit. 


Farrar: Harry Farrar, father of Harland 
W. Farrar, assistant vice president and 
director of Field Training of Kansas City 
Life Insurance Co., died March 8 at the 
age of 88. Mr. Harry Farrar was a retired 
farmer. 


Lipsky: Charlotte Lipsky, wife of Louis 
Lipsky, president of Eastern Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York and the 
mother of Eleazar Lipsky, a director of 
the company, passed away. 


“FORMULA FOR GROWTH" 


“PUT YOURSELF IN the other fellow’s 
shoes. Would you have bought your 
product on the strength of your own 
presentation ?” 

The above question was addressed 
by William S. Stebbins of North- 
western National Life’s W. Biddle 
Combs agency at Portland to life un- 
derwriters attending the annual 
Sales Congress of the Minnesota 
Association of Life Underwriters at 
the Leamington Hotel in Minneapo- 
lis March 19. 

In his talk entitled, “A Formula 
for Growth,” Stebbins, who quali- 
fied for the 1958 Million Dollar 
Round Table and who will qualify 
for the 1959 MDRT, recounted the 
steps, which in the last ten years, 
have enabled him to develop into a 
million dollar producer. 

“First of all,” related Stebbins, “a 
life underwriter must follow a defi- 
nite. organized work pattern.” 

“Looking back to 1947, when I 
purchased my first life insurance 
contract, I remember the disorgan- 


ized way in which I was approache 
by five or six life insurance agent 
I can well remember their haphaza 
approaches, I like to compare the 
approaches with the approach of t 
agent who sold me my first policy 
He had a program which outline 
exactly what his plan would do fa 
me at the time as well as what 
would do for me in the future, H 
program was tailored especially fq 
my wife and for me. He had exag 
monthly income figures for my wif 
if I should die. He also had exag 
retirement income figures for us 
we lived. 


definite sales pattern.” 

Stebbins then outlined a seve 
point program aimed at helping 
life underwriter develop his effe 
tiveness : 

1. The most important factor in 
man’s formula for growth is wo 
habits. 

2. A life underwriter should estal 
lish definite quotas as to volum 
premiums, applications, calls, inte 
views and new prospects. 

3. Adequate records are importal 
—particularly in developing repe 
business. 

4. A client’s life insurance progra 
should be coordinated with h 
changing needs. 

5. Make the initial call in person 
build prestige—then use the te 
phone for follow-up calls and 4 
pointments. 

6. Service to your commuti 
should be an integral part of a li 
underwriter’s activities. 

7. Take at least thirty minutes a ( 
for study. Personal developme 
contributes toward growth. 

“Tn the opinion of many experts 
the field,” concluded Stebbins, “o 
one person in ten comes anywhe 
near developing his or her potenti 
The reason is that the majority wa 
to grow and succeed. But they ar¢ 
willing to put forth that extra marg 
of effort necessary to bring succt 
about. 

“The key to exerting the need 
extra margin of effort is to be fot 
in a well-organized work patte 
which enables a life underwriter 
use his time and talents most ¢f 
tively.” 
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or uf. - You CAN’T call a Spade a Spade!... 


smethi Not if it’s used for digging! 
iets For gardeners and insurance men 
ry hea both do their own spadework in 
- with different ways. Productive 
insurance men know that he who 
a seve digs deepest for sales information 
elping usually comes up with the 
is effet most facts to help him 
strike paydirt! 
That’s why productive 
insurance men do their sales 
Id estal spadework with BEST’S LIFE 
allied REPORTS. For over 50 years 
Is, inte insurance men have been digging 
up facts that sell in this, the preferred 
importal source of information on legal reserve 
ng repe companies operating in the United 
States and Canada. A nationally 
> progr recognized, time-saving reference work, 
wit BEST’S LIFE REPORTS 
are designed to provide the facts 
2 d on financial resources and 
stat od you need on esourc 
; and 4 responsibility, when you need them. 
Respected summary opinions and recom- 
ommuti mendations are provided for your 
t of a li guidance by a staff of experts! 
Your sales spadework is as easy 
utes a df as turning pages in a book with 
-velopme BEST’S LIFE REPORTS, priced at 
n. twenty-five dollars including a 
experts year’s subscription to the Life 


. “ 
bins, . Edition of Best’s Insurance News. 
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EDITORIAL 


hg Life Insurance in America, The 

Coming Change, Th 

Commie shanges 

1959 Dividend ond Related Actions 
itors’ Corner (monthly) 

Income Tax, e 

Inflation Is Far From Simple 

Insurance Men as Bu 

Life Insurance in 19 

Life Insurance Stocks 

Moving Day 

Savings are Popular 

Strong Words from a Department 

Will Everybody be Multiple Line? 


Beginnin 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


A Responsibility to Ls ee Bdward Day .........0.+s6. May 103 


Challenge to Leadersh Carrol M. Shanks Apr. 

Consistency in Comtniontans—boherd TE GMIND: . cecnces sueaten Apr. 
Code to Work By, A—James F. Oates, Jr. ..-...-2--eeeeeeee Feb. 

Comprehensive Medical Insurance—E, 8. Willis 

Effective Letters—Robert S. Mason ............eecceneceees May 

Federal Investigation of Insurance—Joseph A. Navarre ...... Dec. 

Financed Insurance—Uses by Merrill P. Arden—Abuses by 

Joseph N. Desmon, C.L.U. M 
Future Net Costs—T7. 8. Burnett 
yinendios Health Care—E. J. Faulkner 

Health Insurance and Vision Care—J, F. Follman, Jr. 
Insurance Company Taxation—John A. Lloyd 
Investment Officer, The—Victor B. Gerard 
Legal Spotlight—Ralph D. Churchill (monthly).............. May 
Legal Spotlight—Ralph D. ~y go ee Reece @ecknestl Apr. 
Menace of Inflation—Martin E£. 

Moving the Home OMee Willian vy Nor th, Jr. 
New Era—A. Eldon Stevenson, Jr. .......cccccceccccccccececd Apr. 
News Behind the News, The—John Garrity Feb. 
Obstacle Race, The—J. Edward Day 

Pension Planning—Michael M. McKenny, CLU 
Policyholder Loo - _ Insurance, A 

Dr. Benjamin 0. R 
Potential of py Pi eee ES i ER he dah 0 64 wo 6 0d May 
Publie Relations Aspects of Office Management, The— 

Clifford B. Reeves , 
Recruiting the College Graduate—John EF. Steele ............ Mar. 
Research for Underwriting—Zdward H. Sireetser 
The Role of Social Security—Benjamin B. Kendrick 
Social Aspects—Sayre MacLeod 
Successful Convention, A—Ray Cooke . 
Third Part Financing—Louis SEED (a's Gains 64 0:0:006-0es-0suul Jan. 
Toward a Stable Dollar—Clarence J. Myers 
Trends that Affect Claims—Cecil J. North 
Triple Play Industry, The—James F. Oates, Jr. 

Urban Renewal—Milford A. Vieser 
Visiting Nurse Service—J. F. Follmann, Jr. 
Work Simplification—William W. Hitel ...........000cceeeeed Jan. 


OFFICE METHODS 


Accident and Health Procedures—Karl F. Eaton Apr. 

Accountant’s Role in Management, The—S. Alerander Bell ...Dec. 
— roe a rey Health P| 

pr. 

May 

Circularization of g Prmatchnite SS eT ere May 


COMPANY REPORTS (From January 


Aetna Life, Hartford 
(Executive Promotions) 109 
All American Life and Cas. Co., Giitenso 
(Executive Promotions) . 91 
Allstate Life Insurance, Skokie 
(New Chairman) pr. 109 
American Hospital & Life, San Antonio ( 
(Executive Changes) 
see aman | ‘a. Indianapolis 
(To M Great American) . Feb. 
American Bo Fawr Nashville 
(Executive Promotion) Apr 
American Investors Corp., Nashville 
(Companies Acquired Fe 
American Investors Life, Houston 
Se by American Investors 


(Merged 


Bankers Life Ins. 


orp.) 
American Life of New York, 
(Executive Promotions) 
American Life Savings, Miami 
(Acquired by Americ can Investors (B 
Corp.) b. 


(Executive 


uys 


CORPO meee eee eeeeeseeene 
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lt abbbs 


Beneficial Standare 
Com any)’ 
(New President) 


18 
14 
87 
29 
97 
18 


15 


fay 18 


gists 


i 
a 


(Acquisition Approved) 
American Patriot Life, Birmingham 
with Security Savings). 
American Security Life, Fort Wayne 

(New President) ................. May 121 
Blue Ridge Insurance, Charlotte 
Acquired by Security Life & Trust) 


(Reinsures Mutual Savings Life) 
Bankers Fidelity Life, Atlanta 
(New Medical Directo r) 
. of Neb., 
(Executive Promotions) pr. 
mae National Life Ins. Co., Montelair 
( Dividend to Stockhold ers) . 
mance Security Life Ins. Soc. of N.Y.. 
(Named Director of Agencies) 
Beneficial Life ao Lake City 


. 


MONTHS 


Company Budgets—Charles Hobby 

Computer Success Story—Turner B. Baaxter 

Conditioning Management for Machine Applications— 
SE os ins Can cabuensepegde hideos ose tah eokesss MRE 

EDP Record Keeping—Connor E. Jetton 

Effective Executive Communications—Guy Fergason 

Efficient Paperwork—Bernard Wallman .........--++-++e0-. Mar, 

Embezzler Par Excellence—Dorothy J. Herrin, IASA ...... Mar, 

Hidden Persuaders of Success—Charles B. Laing Feb. 

Hidden Printing Costs—Warren K. Slaughter 

Mechanical Selling Aid—Francis J. O’ 

Modern Aids to O 

Modern Offices 

Motivation and Environment—Guy Fergason 

Motivation and Scientific Management—Guy Fergason 

Office Equipment Directory (Monthly) ......-..eeeeceeeeeee May 

Premium Collection Records—C. H. Ross 

Procedure Manuals—John P. Zahn 

Reducing the —— Factor—Ruth Hesier 

Spot Carbon Form 

What Price hewerecy*-4. Alan McDougall 


&8 


S2SEB5i : 38 
Sexesaneaaageeses 


eit 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


Business Development Department—Zarl C. Jordan 
Circuits Overloaded—J. Edward Carnal 
C.L.U. Questions & Answers—A es College 

Part IV—Economics and Finance ............2ssseeeees: Nov. § 

Part V—Practice of Life Underwriting . .Dec. 41, Jan. 33, Feb. 
Part I—Fundamentals of Life Insurance and Annuities ...... May 
Evaluating Public Relations—John M. K. Abbott ........... May 9 
Expense Control—Edward F. O’Toole ........-..c0ecceceeeees May 45 
Great A-V Controversy—Robert EF. Kilbride ............206. May 57 
Home Office Training— 8S. W. Sanford, C.L.U. ......-++005- Feb. 
Human Relations—Dr. A. EF. Schneider Feb, 

I Like This Business—Linwood L. Meacham 

It’s What’s Inside That Counts—Frederic M. Peirce 

Insure Against Loss of Clients—Albin 8S. Rozploch 

In The Groove—George W. Jackson .........-0ceeeceecceeees May 7 
Life Insurance in “3 re Society— 

BPE Te SIE, SIE) « eek osccdasevcsccvcvssevesctvbsesbice May 
Money in the Poet Robert PD we'd cones edsabbawnsses Mar. 18 
Motivation to Buy—Irving Gilman Feb, 3 
Neglect: Destroyer of Business—Paul Fansler 
Reaping the Rewards—Jonn Ute ......cccccccccccccccceccessd Jan, 18 
Sales Promotion—The Late Lewis B. Hendershot 
— on Sales—Doug Yeagle, Don Murphy, 

are Braswell, Charlie Corbett ..........ccccccccccess Mar. 103 
siiiitul Handling of Prospects—H. H. McJunkin lov. 18 
Leg yoy J. Zimmerman, O.L.U. ....cceeeccceees Mar. . 

hat the Agent Expects—Judd C. Benson’ ‘eb. 4 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DEE, BE «ori ctdéabedsc dans poss cbetbensisceddiabanens May 108 
A eer, prerery ea ye ss co ee May 8 
NT NE ENOINEID < o'0'0. 6 6.0 610-4 00s bwesdecccevecnbpaewen sss May 108 
IE SOE. ni. 5 ca Nadas Caley cds cecescdccscnbabubhnsss Mane: 4 
Home Office and Field Appointments ................eeee0e0: May ill 
RE TIE OOOMEIONS on on. ceiccccccvesdvdchebbabeeces May 5 
EE IED” 8s c.dov cc se hdc eee eb edtscnedscuameteients May 
i Mn IEs daw hb U5 4.0.4oa00 dns ewees Ramee May 1% 
DE EE S605 bob Ws SO ss 588% ccbecteicede¥elebent ieee? May 16 
CORI, Sian 6 his 410 spade 0:5 ti 04 4e.0'0.0 4.99:04s039necmegseaaene: ME 
Awe Changes 

an agg ee OUND i. 1. 505d bd cine abo cues ecue dbaheniee cad May 121 

eS et eee emerge or 5 ee 
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Mar. 119 
-Feb. 105 


~—— Man's a cancee s City 
ropes nange in Capital) ... 
(Stock Split : Feb, 106 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) .4 
California Life, Oakland 
(Majority Interest Sold) 
(New Board of Directors) é 
Canada Life Assurance Co., Terento, 
Plans Mutualization) e 
(Executive Promotions) e 
California-Western States, Sacrame! 
(Stock Dividend) I 
Carolina Home, Burlington 
(New Vice-President) 
Champion Life, Springfield 
(New Compan 
Coastal States L' rine’ ‘eons. 
anes) 


(Merger Appro 
Colorado Credit 1 t Life, Boulder 
(New President) 


Jan, 93 
.-Feb. 105 


Apr. 109 
N.Y. 
...Feb. 105 


Best’s Life News 


(Mer; 


Equital 
(New 


(Iner 
(Prox 


Governi 
(Regi 
Great J 
(New 





Consumers 
(Capital 

Conti veatal Assurance Co., Chicago 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) -.+...-Mar. 120 
(New Vice-Presi — 
(Stock Dividend) 

Continental Life. & Accident, Boise 
(New President) 

Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Co., Memphis 
(New _ President May 121 

Cotton States Life & Health, Atianta 
(New President) May 121 

Crown Life Ins. Co., Toronto, Canada 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) . * neg 92 
(Executive Appointments) 

Dixie Life & Casualty, Anniston 
(New Company 

Dunbar Life, Cleveland 

(Merges with Supreme Liberty) 


Mar. 120 
..Jan. 94 


Equitable Life, New York 
(New Vice-Presidents) 

Equitable of Iowa, Des Moines 
(Executive Promotions) . 110 
(New President) ay 121 


Federal Life & Casualty, Battle oe 
(Pxecutive Changes) r 
Federated — De aaeauen 
(New Com 
Fidelity Mutual] 
(Promotions) 
Fidelity — Life, Philadelphia 
(New T Ma 
First of ees Credit Life, Augusta 
(New Company) Ma 
Florida Sun Life, Ft. Lauderdale 
(Acquired by American Investors ™ 


(Corp. 
Franklin Life, Springfield 
(New Executive Vice-President) 
(New Vice President) 
(Increased Cash Dividend) . 
(Proposed Stock Dividend) 


.Jan. 92 
..Feb. 


Government punpaoasen Life, Washington 
(Regular Stockholders Dividend) Jan. 92 
Great American Life, Indianapolis 
(New President) 
(To Merge with Anterican 
Income 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 
(Vice President and Actuary) .. 
(Executive Changes) * "May 121 
Great Southern Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(Executive Promotions) y 
(Associate Board) ...............- May 121 
Great Southwest Life, Dallas 
(New Vice-President- Agency 
Director) May 122 
Great-West ‘Life, Winnipeg 
(New President RPP te. rnp pr. 110 
Guarantee Mutual Life Ks a one ah 


Guaranty Savings Life = to 
(Control Purchased) 
(Merged with Mid- South Life) | .May 122 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. of America, New York 
(Executive Promotions) Feb. 110 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 
(Executive Promotion) 
(Executive Promotion) 


07 
Montgomery 
.Feb. 107 


Spuceaeh eet Jan. 92 
Apr. 111 


Homesteaders Life Company, Des Moines 
(Vice President) Apr. 111 


Insurance City Life, Hartford 
(Offers additional Stock) ..... -..-Feb. 110 
InsurOmedie Life, Dallas 
(Name Changed) . . 111 
(New President) >. 
(New Title) y 122 
lowa Life Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(Executive Appointments) 288 


Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co., Greensboro 
Cash Dividends to eee 
holders) 
(Executive Promotions). 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Executive Promotions) 


r to Buy 
Offe. to Buy 
Knights 
rger) 


Withdrawn) .. 


‘Hebe “140 
fe, Wilmington 


Apr. 111 


For May, 1959 


rf Coereetian) May 122 
berty Li 


fe and ‘Casualty Co., Inc., 


Kansas City 
(New President) «+eeeeeBeb. 110 
Liberty Natitonal Life, Birmingham 
(Stock Dividend) way 4 
(Executive Changes) —— 
Life and Cas. Ins. Co. of Tenn., egy lle 
(Stock Sale Approved) Apr. 112 
(Executive Promotions) . 112 
Life Ins. Co, r$ be Richmond 
(New Sec RRS +++.-Feb. 110 
(Cash Dividend to Stock- om 
. 121 


(Stock ol vidend Proposed ) 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 

(Stock Dividend) . 112 
Lincoln Natl. Life, Fort ane 

(Increased Stockholders Dividend og 92 

(Executive Promotions) 0 

(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) . 

(Executive Changes) 
The Lincoln Standard Life, Dallas 

(New Title) Apr. 
Massachusetts Mut. Life Ins. Co., Springfeld 

(Executive Promotions) 121 
Mid-South Life, Montgomery 

(Merged with Guaranty Savings) .May 122 
Ministers Life & Casualty, Minneapolis 

(New President) Mar. 121 
Monarch Life Insurance Co., Springfield’ 

(Executive Promotions) Mar 

(New Sales Directors) y 
Monumental Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 

(New Vice-president) Mar. 121 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 

(Executive Changes) r. 121 
Mutual Life of New York, New York 

(New Vice yom Apr. 113 

(Executive Changes 

re, Louis 


Mutual waoh yo Life, 
(rere y American United 


Muteal BLES Life, St. Paul 
(New Medical Director) 


National Accident and Health, Phila. 
(Enters Ordinary Life Field) ....Feb. 

Natl. Bankers Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Recapitalization Plan Approved). Feb. 
(Settlement Approved) Feb. 
(Named Vice-president) ......... Mar. 

National Empire Life Insurance 

comniritie) Dallas 
(New 
National Life Montpelier 
(Blackmore Retires) 
(Executive Changes) 

National Life & Accident, 

(Executive Promotions) pr. 

National Old Line Ins. Co. Little Rock 

(Executive Changes) Feb. 

North American hecident, Chicago 

(Name Changed) 

North American ay ed for Life, hea. 
dent and Health Insurance, Chicago 
(New Title) ar. 

North American Equitable, Cincinnati 

(Stock Offering Feb 

North American Life, Chicago 

(Capital Increased) 


(Stock and Cash Dividends) . Apr. 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Executive Changes) Mar 

Occidental of North Carolina, Raleigh 
(Chairman and President) 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
(Completes Plan of Mutualiza- 


tion) 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 
(Executive Promotions) 


Pacific Fidelity Life, Los Angeles 
(Vice President) Apr. 114 


Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles 
(Executive Changes) May 123 
Palmetto State Life, Columbia 
(Executive Promotions) 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Gleason retires) 
(Executive Changes) 
(Executive Promotions) 
Patriot Life, New York 
(New Superintendent of 
MED. Sh cwidenn-ébnkd oe od060- me 
Peninselar Life, Jacksonville .. é 
(New President ) 
Peoples Life, Washington 
(Capital Increased) .............. May 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 
(Capital Inerease Pro ‘oposed) 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Stock Dividend) 
Pierce Insurance, North Hollywood 
(Control Bought) 
Pioneer American, Fort Worth 
(Executive Promotions) ......... May 


Quaker City Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
(Cash and Stock Dividends to 


Seockbeléers) Apr. 114 
(Acquires Business) | 5b vadiedane canal Apr. 114 
Reliance Life & Accident, Dallas 
(Formerly Insur-O- Medic Life) ..May 122 
Republic National, Dallas 
Executive Promotions) 
(New Vice President) 
Resolute Credit Life, Providence 
(New Vice-president) 


Seaboard Life, Miami 
(New President) 

Security American Life, Memphis 
(New Treasurer) ................May 124 

Security-Conn. Life Ins. Co., New Haven 
(New Agency Vice President) ...-Apr. 115 

Security Life & Accident, Denver 
(Executive Promotions) Apr. 115 

Security Life & Trust, ‘ oiconpaned Salem 
(Acquiring Com mpany) 

Security Mutual Life, Binghamton 
(Executive Promotions) 

Security Savings Life, Montgomery 
(Taken Over by American 

Patriot) 

Seminole Life Insurance, West Palm Dench 
(Business Acquired) 

Sentry Life, Stevens Point 
(New Vice- —— Mar. 123 

Southland Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Executive Promotion) -Mar. 123 
(Dividends to Stockholders) ‘ . 115 
(Stock Dividend) ................ May 

Southwestern Life, Dallas 
Ceeqeier ar Cash Dividend to Stock- 

State Ca pital Life Ins., 
(New Vice Presidents) 

The State Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(Executive Promotions) 

State Mut. Life As. Co. of ee | Worcester 
(Home Office Reorganization) ...Mar. = 
(Executive Promotions) 

—_ Security Lite, Anderson 
(New Secretary- -Treasurer) 

Sun Life of America, Baltimore 
(Agency Officers Promoted) 

Supreme Liberty Life Ins. Co., 
(Merger with Dunbar Life) 

Surety Life, Salt Lake City 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) 


Apr. 115 


Raleigh 


.Apr. 115 


Teachers Ins. & Annuity Amer., N. Y. 
(Moves Headquarters) May 124 
Texas Empire Life and Accident, Dalles 
(New Changed) Apr. 115 
Texas Life, Waco 
(New President) ET eR an May 124 
Transport Life, Dallas 
(New Company) Feb. 112 
Transwestern Life, Reno 
(New Company) blecaccnscnsoveet Jan. 94 


Assn. 


Union Life, Little Rock 
(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 124 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Non-can Fund) 
Union National Life, Lincoln 
(Merger) 
United Benefit Life, Omaha 
(Executive Promotions) 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas 
United Insurance, Chicago 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders 
Increa: 
United Life and Accident, Concord 
(Executive Promotion) 
United Mutual Life, New York 
(Executive Promotion) .......... Mar. 124 
United Services Life, Washington, D. C. 
(Proposed Capital Increase) May 125 
(Cash Dividend) 
(New Vice-president) 


Vanguard Life, Phila. 
(Name Changed) Malvedstnknn \ aes May 125 
Vulean Life & Accident, Birmingham 
(Authorized Ca _ increased) ..Apr. 116 
(Stock Dividen 


(Executive Promotions) Apr. 116 


Western Life Insurance Co., 

(Executive Promotions) 
Western & wae a 

(Enters A Field . 124 

(New Vice ohieny Apr. 116 
Western States Life, Fargo 

(Capital Increase Proposed) Apr. 116 

(Stock Dividend) ...............+é Apr. 116 
Wisconsin Life, Madison 

(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 124 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 

(Proposed Stock Split) Mar. 124 
Wichita National Life, Lawton 

(New President) Jan. 94 
bee of the World Life Ins. Society, 

ma 
(Mortgage Loan Dept.) Feb. 112 


Tlelena 


131 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our r 


dni. 


tion are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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